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Social Security in Review 


Aveust 1941 marks the sixth anniversary of the 
enactment of the Social Security Act and the 
second anniversary of the adoption of the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1939. Data pre- 
sented in this issue of the Bulletin round out the 
record of 5 complete fiscal years of operations 
under the original act and of the first complete 
fiscal year under the major provisions of the 1939 
amendments. 

Of major importance in the development of the 
social security program during the last fiscal 
year has been the impact of the national defense 
effort. The full effects of the present emergency 
will be reflected in the operation of the program 
as a whole for many years to come. At present, 
however, its influence is most immediately evident 
in the operation of the employment security pro- 
gram. The effects of defense production on the 
labor market have resulted in sharp reduction in 
the amount of benefit payments and a striking in- 
crease in the volume of placement activities during 
the year. Unemployment benefits amounted to 
$432 million in 1940-41, 10 percent below the 
amount for the previous year, even though more 
liberal benefit provisions were in effect in most 
States during the later period. Complete place- 
ments by public employment offices during the 12 
months ended June 30, 1941, exceeded the total for 
the preceding fiscal year by more than 1 million, 
or approximately 30 percent. 

The large increase in the volume of placement 
activities during the year reflects only one aspect 
of the important role played by the United States 
Employment Service and affiliated State agencies 
in supplying labor needs for the defense program. 
Effective performance of the placement function 
in the emergency has involved a wide range of 
activities, including establishment and mainte- 
nance of facilities for prompt collection, analysis, 
and reporting of current data on labor-market 
conditions, completion of periodic Nation-wide 
inventories of the available supply of labor in 


occupations important to defense industries, an 
intensive special registration of workers available 
for defense jobs, cooperation with other Federal 
and State agencies in planning and coordinating 
efforts for the most effective utilization of available 
labor supplies, and many other essential services 
and functions. 

One aspect of these activities is illustrated by 
the cooperation of the Bureau of Employment 
Security with other units of the Federal Security 
Agency and other Federal agencies in national 
defense training programs, which are described in 
a special article in this issue of the Bulletin. 
Another illustration is provided by the participa- 
tion of the Bureau of Employment Security in the 
work of the Labor Supply Branch recently estab- 
lished in the Labor Division of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. The chiefs of the United 
States Employment Service and Research and 
Statistics Divisions of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security are among the 12 representatives 
of various Federal agencies designated to partici- 
pate in this work. Twelve regional labor-supply 
committees composed of representatives of these 
agencies, as well as of labor and management 
groups, also have been established to integrate 
the defense field work of the various agencies. In 
each region the committee is under the chairman- 
ship of the regional representative of the Bureau 
of Employment Security. 

Expansion of industrial activity resulting from 
the national defense program brought about a 
substantial increase during the year in the volume 
of employment covered by the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance provisions of the Social Security 
Act. Fuller employment and, in some instances, 
higher wage rates were reflected in collections of 
Federal insurance contributions, which amounted 
to $690.6 million in 1940-41, or 14 percent more 
than in 1939-40. Old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefit payments, on the other hand, were 
substantially below the amounts which had been 
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anticipated, in part at least because of the en- 
largement of employment opportunities for older 
workers resulting from the defense program and 
consequent postponements of retirement. 

Payments certified during the fiscal year 
amounted to $70.2 million, of which $57.5 million 
represented monthly primary, supplementary, 
and survivors’ benefits. Lump-sum payments 
under the 1939 amendments and 1935 act ac- 
counted for the balance of $12.7 million. Pay- 
ments of monthly benefits and lump sums certi- 
fied in June 1941 amounted to nearly $7.6 million, 
as compared with less than $3.3 million in June 
1940 and $5.6 million in December 1940. Monthly 
benefit payments were certified in June 1941 for 
about 341,000 beneficiaries, of whom nearly half 
were primary beneficiaries. Supplementary bene- 
fits to wives and children of primary beneficiaries 
accounted for a sixth of the number and more 
than a tenth of the amount of monthly payments 
in June, while survivors’ benefits accounted for 
the remaining third of the number and 31 percent 
of the amount. Nearly two-thirds of the number 
and more than half the amount of survivors’ 
monthly benefits represented payments to children 
of insured workers who had died. 

Payments to recipients of old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind 
in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board amounted to $663 million for the 
fiscal year 1940-41, as compared with $583 million 
for 1939-40. During the past fiscal year total 
payments under these programs have amounted to 
almost $507 million for old-age assistance, $142 
million for aid to dependent children, and $14 
million for aid to the blind. Under all programs 
of these types in operation in the continental 
United Statea, payments were made for June 1941 
to nearly 2.2 million recipients of old-age assist- 
ance, to 391,000 families caring for 942,000 de- 
pendent children, and to 74,000 recipients of aid 
to the blind, whereas in June 1936 such aid was 
provided for only 650,000 recipients of old-age 
assistance, 157,000 families with 383,000 dependent 
children, and 44,000 recipients of aid to the blind. 

Payments to recipients of these three special 
types of public assistance during the entire fiscal 
year constituted 27 percent of the combined total 
of all types of public assistance payments and 
earnings under Federal work programs in the 


continental United States, which together amounted 
to $2.5 billion for the year, as compared with $2.9 
billion in 1939-40. It was estimated that during 
the last month of the fiscal year just ended, 
approximately 4.7 million different households, 
comprising 12.4 million individuals, received 
public assistance payments or Federal work-pro- 
gram earnings. The number of households was 
the lowest since October 1937, and the number of 
persons was the lowest since 1932. 


RECOMMENDED NEXT STEPS in improvement and 
extension of the social security program were out- 
lined before two congressional committees by the 
Chairman of the Social Security Board during 
July. Testifying before the Committee of the 
House of Representatives Investigating National 
Defense Migration, on July 18, and before the 
Senate Special Committee on Old-Age Security, 
on July 21, Mr. Altmeyer stressed the need for 
“comprehensive social protection” against hazards 
to economic security. Provision for such pro- 
tection, he indicated, should include permanent 
total disability insurance, insurance against tem- 
porary wage loss caused by sickness, more nearly 
“adequate facilities for the prevention, diagnosis, 
and care of illness where these are now insufficient 
or lacking,” Federal aid to States in financing 
general public assistance, and further strengthen- 
ing of existing insurance and assistance provisions. 

Specific changes in existing provisions recom- 
mended by the Chairman included extension of 
coverage under the old-age and survivors insurance 
program “to cover all persons who work for a 
living,” and liberalization of benefits and eligibility 
requirements; extension of unemployment in- 
surance protection to groups now excluded, and 
provision for more nearly adequate unemployment 
benefits; special Federal aid to States for public 
assistance, allocated according to the economic 
capacity of the State; requirement of simpler and 
more liberal tests of eligibility for public assistance, 
including liberalization of residence requirements, 
and provision for more liberal interpretation of 
needs; payment by the Federal Government of 
half the necessary administrative expenses of the 
States for old-age assistance; and participation by 
the Federal Government in financing expenditures 
by the States for medical care and medical services 
on behalf of persons receiving public assistance. 
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The Needs of the Aged in Relation to Need 
Among Other Groups 


A. J. ALTMEYER* 


Tue PASSAGE Of the Social Security Act was pub- 
lic recognition of the fact that the aged constitute 
a large and needy part of our dependent groups. 
It does not follow, however, that the aged persons 
still outside the provisions of the act constitute the 
largest or most needy group remaining in our 
dependent population. In considering what fur- 
ther legislation needs to be enacted, it is impera- 
tive that careful analysis be given to the present 
economic status of the aged in relation to other 
needy groups. 

At the present time it is estimated that there are 
about 14.2 million persons aged 60 and over, of 
whom 9.2 million are aged 65 and over. While 
many of the aged still unprovided for are needy, 
it is frequently assumed that all aged persons are 
needy. As a matter of fact, many of the individ- 
uals with the highest incomes and the largest 
amounts of wealth or savings are to be found in the 
higher age groups. 

Moreover, the 1940 census indicated that 3.7 
million persons aged 60 and over were still em- 
ployed in March of last year, and this number has 
probably increased to over 4 million at the present 
time. 

In addition, at the present time more than three- 
fourths of a million individuals have been retired 
upon Federal pensions: 371,000 on veterans’ allow- 
ances, 30,000 on military pay, 56,000 on civil-serv- 
ice retirement, the Foreign Service, Canal Zone, 
Alaska Railroad, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
the smaller Federal retirement systems, 145,000 
on railroad retirement, and 220,000 on Federal 
old-age insurance benefits. 

Approximately 50,000 persons have been re- 
tired on State pensions and 60,000 on municipal 
pensions. Private industrial pensions provide for 
120,000 retired workers, trade-union pensions for 
13,000, and other private pensions for an addi- 
tional 40,000. 

The number of aged with insurance and annuity 

*Chairman, Social Security Board. Excerpt from the testimony of Mr. 


Altmeyer before the Senate Special Committee on Old-Age Security, July 
21, 1941. 
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contracts in their own right is substantially in 
excess of one-half million, and this does not include 
approximately 250,000 with insurance who are 
living with relatives to whom the policies will be 
paid upon their death. 

Altogether it has been estimated that about 1.7 
million persons are retired on pensions or annuities. 
The number of persons in receipt of such pensions 
or annuities is constantly increasing. 

Most of the persons still working or retired on 
pensions are men, and 1.5—1.7 million of them are 
married to wives aged 60 and over. This is a 
fact which is frequently forgotten. Oftentimes 
these women are considered as being dependent 
along with persons dependent upon charity or 
public aid. These persons, under our present 
economic system, should be considered as being 
in the same economic group as their husbands. 
It is also estimated that 20-25 percent of the aged 
have made some provision for their old age through 
savings. After making due allowance for over- 
lapping with the groups mentioned above, it still 
appears that there are 8.5-9.5 million aged persons 
with independent means of support. 

Of the remaining 5.0—5.5 million aged who are 
dependent upon resources other than their own, 
it is known that 2.2 million are recipients of 
public assistance, while an additional 800,000 are 
in institutions or in receipt of private or public 
aid. Figures on the remaining 2.0-2.5 million 
aged are uncertain. Some have miscellaneous 
means of subsistence or are dependent upon 
friends and relatives, approximately 190,000 are 
on the public assistance waiting lists, and others 
are undoubtedly in need of public assistance. It 
is this residual group which most needs considera- 
tion at the present time. 

Another picture of the economic situation of 
the aged can be gotten from the family composi- 
tion study made by the Social Security Board on 
the basis of information obtained in the National 
Health Survey, which was conducted by the 
United States Public Health Service in the winter 
of 1935-36. The income of some 520,000 house- 
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holds consisting of only one family indicated, for 
a 12-month period during 1934 to 1936, the follow- 
ing per capita incomes for persons of different ages: 


Age Amount 
i icias icnitheen nanan $431 
ep Ee 287 
i cnchendnacainnadt 371 
nis neseeconiGhewes 486 
ins nacnnscnnsntecdas 564 
I a 627 
65 years and over. -.-..-....---- 601 


The study shows that these persons aged 60-64, 
as a group, are members of families receiving the 
highest per capita income, followed by persons 
aged 65 and over. The families included in this 
analysis exclude aged persons who live with their 
married children.' 

There is, therefore, good reason for believing 
that the aged persons as a group receive more than 
an average share of the national income or that 
they are members of families securing more than 
an average share. In general, children stand out 
as the neediest element and the group for which 
the Social Security Act is doing less than for any 
other segment of the population, considering their 
relative needs. 


Existing Unmet Needs of Other 
Dependent Groups 


In addition to aged persons who are still in 
need, there are other needy groups in our popula- 
tion who require consideration. The dependent 
widow and child, the permanently disabled, the 
unemployed, the sick, and other unemployables 
deserve treatment equal to that accorded the 
needy aged. Therefore, available financial re- 
sources must be carefully apportioned with due 
regard to all unmet needs. 


The Dependent Widow and Child 


As I have already pointed out, the per capita 
income of families with children under 16 is lower 
than any other age group in the population.- The 
White House Conference on Children in a Democ- 
racy reported to the President in 1940 that as 
many as two-thirds of the children in American 
cities live in homes where the family income is less 


1 For information on all families, which is similar, see Sanders, Barkev 8., 
“Economic Status of the Aged in Urban Households,”’ Social Security Bulle- 
tin, Vol. 3, No. 10 (October 1940), pp. 13-20. 
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than sufficient for a “maintenance level of living,” 
These children are our citizens of tomorrow and 
should receive adequate food, clothing, shelter, 
and other services necessary to proper develop- 
ment for their responsibilities as men and women, 

It is estimated that at the present time there 
are 6 million widows in the United States of whom 
about 60 percent or 3.5 million are under the 
age of 65. Each year 400,000 women become 
widows. Each year 220,000 children under the 
age of 16 become orphans because of the death of 
their fathers. 

At the present time there are probably 2 million 
children under the age of 18 who are fatherless, 
An additional 3 million children live in homes in 
which the father is absent for some reason. These 
5 million fatherless children live in families with 
about 9 million additional related persons. These 
families are usually the neediest in the com- 
munity. Frequently, there is no employable 
member in the household. Often the widow must 
seek employment to the neglect of the health and 
welfare of the children. The result is usually 
more costly to society in the long run. The 
estimate of 5 million fatherless children given 
above does not include children deprived of pater- 
nal support because of the mental or physical 
disability of the father when he is a member of 
the household. 

More than 900,000 children are already receiving 
aid to dependent children under title IV of the 
Social Security Act. However, an additional 1.5 
million children are in need of such aid and would 
be eligible for assistance under existing legislation 
if the funds were available. The average amount 
now paid per child is only about $10 per month 
when allowance is made for the mother or other 
caretaker of the child. If the dependent child 
were to receive as much as the aged person at the 
present time the average payment would be 
doubled to about $20. In other words, aid to 
dependent children could be more than doubled in 
terms of the number to be aided and then doubled 
again if assistance as adequate as that given the 
aged were to be given to needy children. 


Unemployment 


There is no need to review the experience of 
the last decade with respect to unemployment. 
We are still making large expenditures to combat 
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unemployment through the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, Civilian! Conservation Corps, Na- 
tional Youth Administration, unemployment in- 
surance, general relief, and other programs. What 
many people frequently forget, however, is that 
even in good times there are probably 2.0 million 
to 2.5 million persons unemployed. Even at peak 
performance, our present economic system seems 
to require that an average of at least that number 
of persons is unemployed because of seasonal 
factors, technological changes, inventory, repair of 
equipment, bankruptcy, and similar reasons. 

At the present time our unemployment in- 
surance benefits are inadequate. In many States 
the waiting period is much too long. Frequently 
an unemployed worker does not receive his first 
payment until the fifth or sixth week of unem- 
ployment. The amount of benefits is also in- 
adequate. Payments in some cases have been as 
low as $2 and $3 per week. But the most signifi- 
cant inadequacy of the present laws is the very 
short duration of benefits. Last year over one- 
half of all workers receiving benefits in the United 
States were still unemployed when they exhausted 
all their benefit rights. In one State over 80 per- 
cent of the workers exhausted their benefits. In 
some States the maximum duration of benefits 
has been 2 or 3 weeks for some individuals. An 
individual may receive a few dollars per week for 
only a very few weeks after a 3-week waiting 
period and a further delay of 1 or 2 weeks for 
administrative reasons. 

The amounts now paid are admittedly low in 
relation to the need. Unemployment benefits 
compare very unfavorably with workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits, which are also not adequate in 
many respects. There is no doubt that the existing 
benefits must be made more nearly adequate if we 
are to achieve the objective of unemployment in- 
surance as a real first line of defense in meeting 
the ever-present problem of unemployment. 

At the present time unemployment insurance 
benefits are financed through a 3-percent pay-roll 
tax on employers. However, it is probable that 
in the long run 3 percent will be insufficient to 
pay adequate unemployment insurance benefits. 
We know that unemployment will again be with 
us when this emergency is over and when many 
readjustments will take place. It is not too soon 
to consider this problem and the cost and other 
aspects involved. 
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Temporary Disability and Medical Care 


There is a striking paradox in our provisions for 
insurance against wage loss during unemployment: 
if a worker becomes ill during a spell of unemploy- 
ment, his benefits stop, just at the time when he 
needs them most. Sickness is one of the most 
important causes of dependency. On an average 
day in the year 7 million persons are disabled. 
Social insurance can be applied to the problem of 
sickness as it already has been applied in the case 
of unemployment, old age, and death. Cash 
benefits to persons who are unemployed because 
of sickness should be made a counterpart of the 
cash benefits paid to persons who are unemployed 
because of business conditions. 

Temporary disability benefits as generous as 
those under any of our State unemployment com- 
pensation systems could be provided at a cost 
which would probably amount to less than 1 per- 
cent of taxable pay rolls. Unfortunately, com- 
pensation for wage loss from nonindustrial disa- 
bility would not com), letely solve the problem of 
those who are sick or temporarily disabled. Wage 
loss represents only about a third or fourth of the 
total cost of ill health to workers and their families. 
Our system of social insurance should furnish not 
only protection against the wage loss due to non- 
industrial disability but also protection against 
the costs of medical care involved. A reasonably 
adequate system of medical care would cost be- 
tween 4 percent and 5 percent of pay rolls, in 
addition to the 1 percent needed for temporary 
disability benefits, the 6 percent needed for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance, and the 
3 percent needed for unemployment insurance. 

In connection with the problem of medical care, 
it is significant that many men examined for 
military service have been rejected because of 
physical defects. The lack of proper medical care 
reaps a heavy toll in terms of our national security. 
Many of the defects of these men are remediable, 
and a concerted program of governmental action 
would repay many times the cost. 


Permanent Disability 


Permanent total disability is a major risk 
against which our present social security program 
provides no insurance protection. On an average 
day in the year, about 2.5 million persons are 
found to be suffering from disabilities that have 
lasted more than a year. Almost a third of these 
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are persons who, but for their disability, would 
be engaged in productive work. 

A substantial proportion of the chronic dis- 
ability prevalent today is merely premature old 
age, and the incidence of disability increases 
rapidly among the higher age groups. It is sig- 
nificant that, with the single exception of Spain, 
every other country in the world which has an old- 
age insurance program has also made provision for 
insurance against chronic or permanent total dis- 
ability. Thus the United States is almost alone 
among the great nations of the world in insisting 
that a worker who becomes disabled at 50 or 60— 
from causes, in many cases, which are the same as 
those which impel us to provide retirement pen- 
sions—must wait until he reaches 65 to receive 
insurance benefits. 

Protection against permanent total disability 
could be added to the protection now offered under 
our old-age and survivors insurance system. Such 
benefits would eventually cost $500 million to 
$1 billion a year. These are large sums, but the 
need exists and consideration must be given to 
meeting this need. The permanently disabled are 
perhaps the most unfortunate of the needy group. 
A sound system of social insurance providing bene- 
fits for the disabled would be both humanitarian 
and economical in the long run. 


Goal of Comprehensive Insurance Protection 


The two social insurance programs have just 
got under way. Remarkable progress has been 
made in a few short years in getting these pro- 
grams established. Now we must take the neces- 
sary steps to strengthen and expand them. We 
have managed to cope effectively with the most 
difficult administrative problems involved in the 
first years of operation, and there now exists an ad- 
ministrative foundation in this country capable of 
supporting the task of a broader and more compre- 
hensive social insurance system. 

Our eventual goal should be the establishment 
of a well-rounded system of social insurance to 
provide at least a minimum security to individuals 
and their families deprived of a livelihood through 
unemployment, sickness, disability, old age, and 
death. In addition, we must provide a series of 
constructive social services to supplement the cash 
aids provided under social insurance. 

Even though our social insurance programs pro- 
vided protection against all the economic hazards 


to which wage earners in general are subject, there 
would still be groups of the population for whom 
special public assistance, based on need, would be 
essential. It is for that reason that it is neces- 
sary to have a program of general relief to provide 
for those persons who are not cared for by other 
programs. 


General Relief 


The most conspicuous weakness in our present 
provisions for public assistance is the failure of 
the Federal Government to aid the States in 
meeting the costs of their residual relief burdens, 
There are wide variations in the extent to which 
the States provide for the needs of their aged, 
blind, and dependent children, but the disparities 
are even more pronounced in the case of assistance 
to needy persons who do not fall within any of 
these special categories. 

About 5 million families are receiving some form 
of public aid. About a fourth of these families 
are dependent upon what has come to be known 
as general relief, which is financed for the most 
part out of local funds and in a few States by 
State funds as well. The average amount paid 
per family is only $25 per month or only about $8 
per person. It is obvious, therefore, that this 
group is greatly in need of more adequate as- 
sistance. Since the average payment to the 
needy aged is more than $20 per month, much 
remains to be done before this group attains the 
level of assistance to the aged. 

More than half the families dependent on 
general relief do not include a person who is 
employable even under favorable employment 
conditions. Even with the general increase in 
employment which is anticipated during the next 
few years, the States and localities will still have 
a very large general relief burden. 

The Federal Government should establish a 
system of grants-in-aid for general relief along the 
lines of those for the special types of public as- 
sistance. Such a system should not be regarded 
as a substitute for the Federal work programs. 
On the contrary, such a system should be helpful 
in making work programs more effective since it 
would reduce the necessity to distort work pro- 
grams to meet the needs of persons who can best 
be cared for through direct assistance. 

A system of Federal grants to the States for 
general relief would probably cost the Federal 
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Government initially $200-$300 million a year. 
During periods of depression this cost would 
probably be doubled or trebled. Since the persons 
on general relief are so inadequately cared for at 
the present time, it would appear that any avail- 
able funds should be expended on their behalf. 


Summary 


In considering various proposals for aid to the 
aged and to other needy groups, consideration 
must be given to the existing situation with respect 
to the income received by others in the population. 
Frequent mention has been made concerning 
proposals to pay aged persons a flat rate per month 
regardless of need. The smallest amount usually 
proposed is $30 a month, yet this amount is more 
than the monthly per capita income of the inhabi- 
tants of 13 States. These 13 States are: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, and 
Tennessee. In other words, the payment of $30 a 
month to some groups in the community would be 
more than the income of many other groups who 
receive their incomes from gainful employment. 
Moreover, there are 20 percent of the earners of 
this country who receive less than $30 per month; 
this figure varies from 15 percent in the New 
England area to 30 percent in the Southern area. 
Under these circumstances any flat amount would 
be inequitable as between various individuals and 
as between various States. 

Unfortunately, it must be recognized that at 
the present time our economic system cannot sup- 
ply all the wants for all our people. The only way 
all of us can live better is under arrangements 
whereby our economic system will produce an 
increased amount of goods and services and will 
also provide the necessary income to buy those 
goods and services. There are many needs today 
which must be met. Each need must be balanced 
against other needs. 

At present there are about 13 million persons 
in the United States still in receipt of some form 
of public relief. In addition, there are about 30 
million persons in the low-income groups who are 
only a little better off than those who are depend- 
ent upon public aid. Thus, probably nearly 45 
million persons are ill-housed, ill-clad, and ill-fed. 
Their incomes are so low that they cannot afford 
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to buy sufficient quantities of goods, the necessary 
clothing, medical services, or other needs. 

In conclusion, I would like to restate the under- 
lying purposes to be served by a program of pay- 
ments to the aged and the considerations involved 
in carrying out these purposes. The first and 
obvious purpose—a purpose which requires empha- 
sis because it is so often neglected—is to reduce 
the hazards of dependency in old age by providing 
to the aged a recurring stable source of income 
which would permit them to maintain a level of 
living on an assured and secure basis. Variations 
in amount of payment and insecurity in the receipt 
thereof tend not only to disrupt the lives of those 
dependent on such payments but also to offset in 
large measure the beneficial economic consequences 
which may be anticipated from a program of old- 
age protection. 

The second purpose of such a program is to aid 
in achieving general economic stability and in 
enhancing employment opportunities. In what- 
ever measure economic well-being of the Nation 
as a whole may be achieved through a program of 
protection of the aged, this purpose should be 
pursued. Essentially the welfare of the aged, as 
well as other groups of our population, is dependent 
upon the level of economic activity and of national 
income. In the long run, any proposals which 
may adversely affect the level of economic activity 
and of the national income will not be in the 
interest of the aged or any other group. 

There are certain considerations, frequently 
overlooked, which are essential to any improved 
program for the aged. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant of these factors is the increasing number of 
aged and the anticipated rise in the proportions of 
aged in the total population. The population 
aged 65 and over, estimated at 9 million, or 6.8 
percent of the population in 1940, is expected to 
rise to 11 million within a decade and to more than 
22 million, or 14-16 percent of the total popula- 
tion, by 1980. The number of persons aged 60 
and over is expected to increase from 14 million 
to 31 million in the next 40 years. Whatever 
mechanisms are adopted for the protection of 
those now aged must be adaptable to the problems 
of the future. Those entering their productive 
life at present require assurance that at the close 
of their working life, provision for their retirement 
will be no less adequate than that afforded the 
present aged. 








The second consideration that is often over- 
looked is the fact that income levels and cost of 
living vary considerably from region to region and 
from urban to rural areas. No single fixed sum 
would provide similar real protection to the aged 
in the different sections of the country. While a 
given amount may be adequate to maintain prior 
levels of living in one region of the United States, 
it will be out of line in terms of prevailing income 
levels and cost of living in another, thus making 
this same sum inadequate to provide for the mini- 
mum basic needs in some areas and more than 
enough to meet the same minimum needs in other 
areas. 

One reason for regional and individual differ- 
ences arises from the fact that not all incomes can 
be measured in monetary terms. There are still 
large numbers of the population whose incomes 
are received partly in kind, and much income of 


this type does not end suddenly with old age as 
do cash wages. 

The present program gives full weight to both 
the essential factors just mentioned. The insur- 
ance program takes account of the growth in the 
aged population by developing rights to specified 
benefits through contributions from individuals in 
all age groups and by a system of financing de- 
signed to provide adequate funds to meet dis- 
bursements both in the immediate period and in 
the long-time future. Both the assistance and 
insurance programs take full account of regional 
and individual differences in need and apply 
objective yardsticks to measure these differ- 
ences—in the case of old-age assistance by the 
locally devised and locally applied tests of need 
and in the case of old-age insurance by relating 
benefits to wage loss due toretirement from gainful 
employment. 
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Vocational Training For Defense’ 


ALMOST IMMEDIATELY following the initial an- 
nouncement that the country was going to embark 
on a defense program came simultaneous demands 
for workers from all parts of the country and from 
a great variety of industries. Almost overnight, 
some communities which were experiencing wide- 
spread unemployment found their supplies of cer- 
tain types of workers exhausted. The initial de- 
mand was not general, but rather directed mainly 
to occupations in the metal trades and other skills 
which are peculiar to armament production. Sup- 
plies of such workers are, even under favorable em- 
ployment conditions, fairly limited. Because of 
the unstable character of the industries employing 
such workers, many had shifted from this type of 
work into other occupations. 

The machine-tool industry, for example, a 
“prince and pauper’ among the durable-goods in- 
dustries, had not, except for the year 1937, oper- 
ated at anywhere near capacity since the late 20’s. 
The shipbuilding industry had been inactive for 
years, and shipbuilding workers had sought other 
outlets for their skills. The aircraft industry, even 
though expanding prior to the defense program, 
was producing relatively few planes, with a handful 
of workers. Ordnance had not been produced for 
years in any quantities, and workers equipped 
with the skills utilized in this industry had long 
since transferred to other industries. In other 
words, the very industries which were expected to 
make the greatest contribution in the way of de- 
fense materials were the ones in which supplies of 
labor were limited. Consequently, shortages of 
such workers as loftsmen, coppersmiths, instru- 
ment makers, all-around machinists, die makers, 
tool designers, ship fitters, ship riggers, and a host 
of aircraft occupations, were bound to occur almost 
from the outset of the program. 

Under the circumstances, it was obvious that 
other means would have to be utilized in order 
to augment the supply of workers who might be 
obtained through ordinary recruitment processes. 
This was recognized in the action taken by Con- 
gress in June 1940, when it appropriated $15 
million, supplemented by $60.5 million in October, 


*Prepared in the Division of Research and Statistics, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. Regular monthly data on vocational training activities are 
inaugurated in this issue of the Bulletin (see pp. 52-53). 
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for a training program to be cenducted under the 
supervision of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. In July 1941 another appropriation 0 more 
than $100 million was made to continue h_ pro- 
gram for a second year. 

The present emergency does not allow time for 
the training of inexperienced workers as ma- 
chinists, coppersmiths, boat builders, and ship 
fitters, for example, all of whom require a lengthy 
apprenticeship. Public vocational schools, how- 
ever, are equipped to provide effective refresher 
training for large numbers of skilled workers whose 
skills had become rusty from disuse during the 
depression years. In addition, by giving supple- 
mentary training to employed workers to facilitate 
upgrading and pre-employment training to others, 
coupled with an extensive simplification of job 
skills that would relieve the pressure of demand 
for highly skilled workers, the training program 
provides workers who can step into the less skilled 
occupations. If this training can be given outside 
of the plants, interference with production may be 
avoided. Otherwise, the same kind of training 
might be given in the shops. 

In a great many instances, the trainee emerging 
from the vocational education courses with a 
knowledge of blueprint reading, use of microm- 
eters, and shop mathematics, is only less green than 
the greenest hand in the shop. He may be quali- 
fied to do no more than the most elementary of 
jobs around the plant, but even so, he is of much 
greater value to the employer and his production 
is speeded up at a considerably greater rate once 
he goes to work than if he entered the plant 
without any prior training. On the other hand, 
many trainees are fairly well equipped to perform 
simple jobs when they complete training in weld- 
ing, riveting, or sheet-metal work. 

The result of the training process is to convert 
large segments of our untrained labor reserve into 
workers with some skill. Skill-rusty workers have 
been returned to their skilled occupations and 
others have been retrained to do work for which 
there is a greater demand. Clerical and service 
workers, for example, have been trained for pro- 
duction jobs. 

Training within industry has also been greatly 
stimulated by the shortage of labor. Plants have 
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been giving training not only to new entrants and 
unskilled help, but also to their more experienced 
workers so that they might undertake more highly 
skilled jobs. While the numbers receiving in- 
service training may be less than those trained 
outside of plants, the importance of such training 
cannot be minimized. It is an integral part of 
any well-rounded training program. 

In June 1941, nearly 2 million more workers 
were employed in manufacturing industries than 
a year earlier—one of the largest net gains in 
employment in this period on record. Prospects 
are that equal or greater gains are likely for the 
next 12 months. The demand for certain types of 
workers continues to outstrip by far the existing 
supplies. Reports from public employment offices 
in April 1941 indicated that shortages were ex- 
ceptionally acute for most aircraft, metal-trades, 
and shipbuilding occupations. In May, 10,000 
employers in a selected list of 26 defense industries 
reported to representatives of the State employ- 
ment services that they would need a minimum 
of 478,000 additional workers. The aircraft in- 
dustry alone itemized the need for 108,000 
workers between May and October 1941 and ship- 
building concerns, exclusive of Government ship- 
yards, evidenced requirements of at least 98,000 
workers. Among the outstanding demands were 
those for 28,000 machinists, 10,500 engine-lathe 
operators, 11,000 aircraft sheet-metal workers, 
12,000 arc welders, 9,800 floor assemblers, and 
16,000 detail assemblers. Needs for many other 
occupations during this brief period extend into 
the thousands. With supplies already drastically 
reduced, training emerges as one possible solution 
to the problem of meeting these needs. 


The Defense Vocational Training Program 


While training during the World War period 
was conducted chiefly by industry through “ vesti- 
bule schools” in plants, training in the present 
emergency has thus far been largely a public 
function. The need for training vast numbers 
of workers to make our defense program effective 
was translated into action through a congressional 
appropriation in June 1940 of $15 million to open 
the public vocational schools for short summer 
courses in Occupations essential to defense in- 
dustries. When first planned, the courses were 
intended mainly to refresh the skills of unemployed 
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persons who had had previous training, work ex- 
perience, or particular aptitudes and to give 
supplementary training to employed persons so 
that they might be equipped to assume more 
highly skilled jobs in defense industries. 

In October 1940, the initial appropriation was 
supplemented by $60.5 million, and the original 
program was expanded to a more comprehensive 
fourfold plan. This program provided for (a) 
continuation of the original pre-employment 
refresher and supplementary courses, (b) intensive 
full and part-time engineering courses, (c) training 
of out-of-school rural and nonrural youth, and 
(d) training of young people employed on work 
projects of the National Youth Administration. 
The original estimates made by the United States 
Office of Education of the number of persons to be 
trained during the fiscal year 1940-41 were: 
pre-employment refresher, 250,000; supplementary, 
350,000; out-of-school rural and nonrural youth, 
205,000; NYA enrollees, 100,000; and engineering, 
100,000. Developments, however, proved these 
estimates to be too low. 

The Government also expanded its Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship in the Department 
of Labor and established a new Training Within 
Industry Division in the Office of Production 
Management to stimulate training by industry; 
their functions are discussed in detail elsewhere 
in this article. 

The national defense vocational training pro- 
gram is financed by the Federal Government and 
administered by the United States Office of 
Education through the respective State boards for 
vocational education. On March 27, 1941, the 
Federal Security Administrator appointed Frank 
J. McSherry as Director of Defense Training, to 
direct and supervise both the training programs 
carried on by the Office of Education and the 
defense projects of the NYA. 

Although vocational training is basically a 
function of the Stetes, a State must nevertheless 
submit its plan for approval to the United States 
Commissioner of Education before it can qualify 
for funds to participate in the program. This 
provision does not apply to the engineering train- 
ing program, which is solely an arrangement 
between the Office of Education and the cooperat- 
ing engineering schools. All State and local 
defense training programs, with the exception of 
NYA work projects, are subject to inspection by 
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the Office of Education and also, more recently, 
by special agents attached to the staff of the 
Director of Defense Training. 

Within the respective States, State boards for 
vocational education are responsible for the con- 
duct of the program and, with the advice and 
counsel of advisory committees, determine and 
approve the courses to be given. The advisory 
committees exist at both the State and local 
levels and consist of an equal representation from 
labor and management groups, with occasional 
representation of agriculture in the out-of-school 
rural and nonrural youth program. 

Representatives of other groups interested in 
the training programs are also included as con- 
sultants. These committees contribute materi- 
ally to the success of the program, since they are 
generally composed of representative individuals 
acquainted with the problems and needs of a com- 
munity or State. 

In order to coordinate more effectively and 
efficiently the activities of the various partici- 
pating agencies, State and local councils of admin- 
istrators were recently established. These coun- 
cils, on the State level, consist of one representa- 
tive each designated by the State boards for 
vocational education, the State administrators of 
the NYA, and the State employment security 
agencies. The State councils are responsible for 
the establishment of similar councils with like 
representation and functions in each local com- 
munity conducting defense training. 

An even more recent development is the 
establishment of a Labor Supply Branch in the 
OPM Labor Division. This branch coordinates 
the activities of various governmental units asso- 
ciated with training and other phases of labor 
supply. Operating under the Labor Supply 
Branch are 12 regional labor-supply committees. 
The regional representatives of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security act as the chairmen of these 
committees. Problems created by the demand 
for workers in the region are handled by these 
committees, frequently on an individual plant 
basis. - 

The following types of publicly conducted or 
financed training are available to persons wishing 
to prepare for employment in defense industries. 

Pre-employment and supplementary training.— 
Pre-employment refresher training courses were 
originally intended to refresh the skills of men 
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who had not worked at their trades for a number 
of years. Because the supply of prospective 
trainees with skills requiring retraining is rapidly 
dwindling, these courses are gradually turning 
into courses for inexperienced youth. They are 
open to unemployed persons of employable age 
with previous training or work experience or with 
particular aptitudes which make possible rapid 
training for jobs in defense industries. All appli- 
cants must be selected from public employment 
office rolls. 

To improve the private employment oppor- 
tunities of Work Projects Administration workers, 
all of whom are registered with the employment 
offices, an arrangement has been made whereby, 
whenever possible, one-half of those selected are 
from WPA lists. Those chosen from WPA rolls 
are paid by that agency while being trained. 
The procedure, therefore, has developed into one 
whereby trainees are requisitioned by the voca- 
tional schools from the public employment offices 
and the WPA in equal proportions, the schools 
having the final word on whether the persons 
referred by these agencies are qualified for training. 
Classes generally run from 8 to 12 weeks but may 
vary according to the nature of the work for which 
training is being given or with the ability of the 
individual trainee to assimilate the instruction. 

Supplementary training, another phase of the 
program, is directed primarily toward teaching 
employed workers additional skills which would 
qualify them for promotion to higher-grade jobs 
in defense industries. Enrollment is limited to 
persons employed in occupations essential to 
national defense. Supplementary training courses 
are initiated at the request of an employer or 
trade-union. This type of training is a boon to 
employers who anticipate a need for upgrading 
their workers because of scheduled employment 
expansion but do not have the facilities to conduct 
their own training courses. Also included as 
supplementary courses are classes conducted for 
army cooks, radio operators and mechanics, and 
other personnel of the armed forces. 

Three new fields of training activity were 
opened by the supplementary appropriation of 
October 1940 and included: 

Training of NY A youth.—This field is restricted 
to young people employed on NYA work projects. 
Until recently, vocational training was offered for 
any occupation requested by NYA authorities, 
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and no distinction was drawn between defense and 
other occupations. Since inauguration of a more 
intensive training program on July 1, 1941, the 
NYA distinguishes between its defense and non- 
defense work projects. Related training for the 
defense projects is now restricted to the occupa- 
tions approved by the OPM as essential to national 
defense. Training for nondefense occupations 
continues as a separate phase of the program for 
training NYA project workers. 

Out-of-school rural and nonrural youth.—This 
part of the program extended training to out-of- 
school rural and nonrural youths over 17 but less 
than 25 years of age. Out-of-school youth defense 
training is intended to create a reservoir of youth 
with preliminary training who may go into na- 
tional defense industrial employment as the occa- 
sion demands, or who may be better qualified to 
serve agriculture as it becomes increasingly mech- 
anized. These courses also serve as devices for 
the selection and guidance of individuals into ad- 
vanced or specific training courses. The enrollees 
are selected by local school authorities and must 
register with a public employment office on or 
before completing their training. Originally, two 
major types of courses were offered: (1) general 
pre-employment courses, which offer basic voca- 
tional instruction in occupations common to farm 
work but also basic to defense industry, such as 
operation, care, and repair of tractors, trucks, and 
automobiles, metal work, woodworking, and ele- 
mentary electricity, including operation, care, and 
repair of electrical equipment; (2) specific pre-em- 
ployment preparatory courses which provide train- 
ing in specific occupations, such as riveting, welding, 
various machine-shop occupations, aircraft sheet- 
metal work, and radio service and repair. The 
minimum duration of the courses is 8 weeks. On 
July 1, 1941, the specific pre-employment courses 
were disassociated from the out-of-school youth 
program and incorporated in the pre-employment 
and refresher program. 

Training of engineers.—This program represents 
still another plan designed to overcome the 
shortages of qualified workers in defense industries. 
Instruction is given in accredited engineering 
colleges and universities and is comparable in 
grade to that given to regular engineering-school 
students. The emphasis, however, is on short, 
intensive training in highly specialized phases 
rather than general instruction in the profession. 
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The nature of the courses offered is determined on 
the basis of demonstrated needs. Both employed 
and unemployed persons are eligible, and applica- 
tion for enrollment is made directly to the institu. 
tion in which training is desired. The final 
selection is made by the institution concerned, 
subject to specified standards for each course 
approved by the United States Commissioner of 
Education. The Employment Service often aids 
in the recruitment of applicants, as well as in 
placement of persons who have completed the 
course. At the beginning of the fiscal year 1941- 
42, the engineering program was expanded to 
provide training for chemists, physicists, and 
production supervisors. 

Training by industry.—In addition to sponsor- 
ing and financing public courses, the Federal 
Government is encouraging industry to expand its 
own training activities. This particular field of 
training is of special significance, because in the 
last war it was proved the most effective means of 
rapidly training defense workers. Moreover, 
management is in the most advantageous position 
to train workers, because it has at its disposal not 
only the necessary training facilities, equipment, 
and instructors but also the best possible training 
material—the workers in its plants. Foreign 
experience has also shown this kind of training to 
be most effective. 

At the start of the present emergency, industrial 
training was undertaken on a relatively small 
scale. Realizing the implications of the defense 
program in terms of vast prospective demands for 
qualified labor and the need to awaken industry 
to the importance of training as a means of 
satisfying its own future requirements, the OPM 
established the training-within-industry program. 
Its express purpose is “‘to assist defense industries 
to meet their manpower needs by training within 
industry each worker to make the fullest use of 
his best skill up to the maximum of his individual 
ability, thereby enabling production to keep pace 
with defense demands.” ' Upon specific request 
of an employer, representatives of the Training- 
Within-Industry Division will go into a plant to 
analyze the training needs, formulate and suggest 
an appropriate training program, make available 
the experience of other employers who have met 
similar problems, and acquaint the management 


1 Office of Production Management, Labor Division, ‘Training Within 
Industry,”’ Bulletin No. 1, p. 1. 
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with the services available at various public 
agencies, such as public employment offices, voca- 
tional schools, engineering colleges, NYA, CCC, 
WPA, and others, which might be of assistance 
in overcoming problems of obtaining labor. 
These services are offered without charge, and 
employers may either accept or disregard any 
suggestions made to them. The initiative for 
starting a plant training program and the cost 
of such a program are left entirely to industry. 

The field representatives of the Division are 
competent and experienced supervisors or per- 
sonnel men lent to the Government by key defense 
industries. Underlying their operating technique 
is the belief that the most efficient and rapid means 
of satisfying the need for qualified skilled workers 
is to use the shortest method possible, namely 
upgrading. By this means a worker proficient in 
a skill a grade below that required can be trained 
in @ minimum of time to meet the requirements of 
the higher skill. There is also the conviction that 
training is most fruitful when aimed at developing 
a worker’s skill on one particular operation so that 
high production can be achieved in @ minimum of 
time. In addition to suggesting which jobs are 
most adaptable to upgrading methods, the field 
representatives also consider the possibilities of 
breaking down highly skilled operations into 
component tasks for which comparatively less 
skilled workers can be quickly trained. As of 
June 15, 1941, the training-within-industry pro- 
gram had stimulated or affected training programs 
in 892 companies employing a total of 1.5 million 
workers. Long-term apprentice training is also 
suggested. 

Another Government agency which plays an 
important part in the defense training program is 
the Apprenticeship Unit of the Division of Labor 
Standards, United States Department of Labor. 
In the summer of 1940, the National Defense 
Advisory Council assigned to this agency re- 
sponsibility for the apprenticeship phase of the 
in-plant training program, and during the past 
year the apprenticeship field staff has been greatly 
expanded to meet constantly increasing demands 
from both management and labor for assistance 
in setting up apprenticeship systems in defense 
industries. It has worked closely with the train- 
ing-within-industry program. Because the emer- 
gency emphasizes importance of apprenticeship 
in the metal trades, aircraft, and shipbuilding, 
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national specialists on training workers for these 
industries have joined the staff of the Apprentice- 
ship Unit. 

A functioning unit since 1934, the apprentice- 
ship agency was brought into the Department of 
Labor by an act of Congress in 1937 and was 
made permanently responsible for the promotion 
of apprenticeship on a Nation-wide basis and for 
the establishment of standards to ensure sound 
trade training for the country’s future skilled 
mechanics. The Federal Committee on Appren- 
ticeship—on which outstanding employer and 
labor representatives serve in equal number, 
together with representatives of interested Gov- 
ernment agencies—has continued as a national 
policy-making body, with the Chief of Apprentice- 
ship as secretary. 

In May 1940, there were approximately 500 
apprenticeship programs operating under stand- 
ards approved by the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship. Today there are more than 
1,000 such programs, the majority of which 
operate through joint apprenticeship committees 
on which management and labor are represented. 
Apprentices are being employed at an increase of 
approximately 3 percent per month. Their num- 
ber now totals 51,000, an increase of 30 percent 
over the past 6 months. 


Role of the United States Employment Service 


The original responsibility of the United States 
Employment Service in connection with the 
defense training program was largely one of select- 
ing trainees for referral to pre-employment refresher 
courses and finding jobs for the graduate trainees. 
Almost immediately, however, the scope of the 
organization’s responsibility was broadened until 
at present, as a constituent agency of the Labor 
Supply Branch, it plays a crucial role in meeting 
the entire labor-supply problem of the country. 

The Employment Service finds itself in this 
strategic position because of several factors. 
Through its function of registering applicants for 
jobs and for unemployment benefits, it has in its 
files the employment records of millions of workers. 
Since the present organization was established, 
more than 108 million applications for work have 
been handled by the local employment offices. 
Even with liberal allowance for duplicate appli- 
cations, vast numbers of employment records of 
different workers are available in these files. The 
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number of persons actively seeking work through 
these facilities represents the most comprehensive 
reservoir of labor that can be readily tapped. 

In order to obtain current information on the 
labor supply available with given defense skills, 
monthly surveys of the application files are made. 
To supplement this information, surveys are con- 
ducted in defense plants, which indicate their 
labor needs, specified by occupations, for 6 months 
ahead. In addition, monthly reports describing 
developments in the State and its localities, which 
have a bearing on the current and prospective 
labor supply or demand, are received from the 
State employment offices. When these data are 
related, it is possible to get a composite picture of 
the labor market which reveals the number of 
workers with skills in essential defense occupations 
who are or will become available, and the number 
and occupations of the workers who are or will be 
needed by defense industries. To both employers 
and public training authorities, this information 
serves as a fairly accurate indicator of the need 
for training workers to supplement the available 
supply and also the occupations for which training 
should be given. 

Because the Employment Service occupies a 
strategic position in local communities, it was 
originally directed to act in an advisory and con- 
sultative capacity to State and local advisory 
committees on defense vocational education. 
Under a recent agreement, however, its responsi- 
bilities were broadened even further. At present, 
it is responsible for determining and defining the 
need for training to the State and local councils 
of administrators, the number of workers needed, 
when they are needed, and the occupational re- 
quirements to be met by trainees for employment. 
The Employment Service must also keep all 
councils of administrators currently informed on 
labor demand and supply and other labor-market 
developments. Since it is represented on all 
councils, the Employment Service is also charged 
with reviewing and advising on pre-employment 
and refresher training proposals submitted by 
other sources. 

The Employment Service activities in the field 
of occupational analysis may also be expected to 
contribute to more effective operation of the train- 
ing process. The recent development, in coopera- 
tion with the Office of Education, of a list of 550 
occupations, subsequently approved by the OPM, 
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for which training may be given, to replace 14 
broad industrial classifications under which train. 
ing has heretofore been given, makes possible more 
exact coordination of training and labor demand. 
Instruction can be geared to the specific skills that 
are in demand, as indicated by the Employment 
Service records. 

Other aids which are being developed pertain to 
job analysis and occupational information. The 
Employment Service is constantly improving 
job information and trade tests to make possible 
more accurate appraisal of workers’ occupational 
knowledge and skills; using these, it is possible to 
judge the type and extent of training that will be 
required to upgrade the worker. An additional 
section is being added to the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles which will provide a classification 
structure for inexperienced or partly qualified 
workers and which will assist in the selection of 
such workers for training, either in special courses 
or on the job. 

The Employment Service can also assist in 
counteracting local shortages of trainees. This 
problem would be difficult to cope with if it were 
necessary for trainees, who are generally unem- 
ployed and without financial resources, to leave 
home and take unpaid training elsewhere. How- 
ever, where workers have been trained in their 
home communities, the Employment Service can 
arrange to refer them through clearance to jobs in 
localities which need them. An example of this 
type of arrangement is furnished by a large Balti- 
more aircraft concern which intends to employ 
thousands of trainees this year. Relatively few 
trainees are available in the area, and the number 
that can be attracted from other parts of the State 
is insufficient. The State director of one State 
employment service, therefore, is now working out 
plans with representatives of the United States 
Employment Service and school authorities in 
adjoining States for the establishment of vocational 
training courses to be given to individuals who 
are willing to go to Baltimore to work. Local 
supplies of trainees must be exhausted, however, 
before other areas are called upon to furnish 
trainees. 

Finally, the Employment Service is responsible 
for the fulfillment of the principal objective of the 
entire training program—referral of trainees to 
jobs upon completion of training. 
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Progress of the Vocational Training Program 


The initial estimates of enrollment have been 
exceeded in all fields of training. As of June 30, 
1941, the total number of enrollments reported 
since the beginning of the program was estimated 
by the United States Office of Education to be: 
pre-employment refresher, 400,000; supplemen- 
tary, 460,000; engineering, 110,000; out-of-school 
rural and nonrural youth, 300,000; and NYA, 
250,000. 

Table 1.—Number of persons enrolled in pre-employ- 


ment refresher and supplementary training courses, 
by type of course, July 1940-June 1941 























In pre-em- In supple- 

Training course plo —— re- Teinins 

courses courses 
Total 400, 000 460, 000 
Automotive services 27, 200 20, 700 
Aviation services .. 96, 400 101, 600 
Construction 7, 200 | 7, 400 
Drafting and blueprint reading 17, 200 | 55, 200 
Electrical services 14, 800 | 18, 400 
Forging - - - - - 2, 400 | 500 
Foundry . 4, 400 1, 400 
Machine shop 136, 800 100, 700 
Patternmaking 5, 600 9, 200 
Radio services 4, 000 9, 000 
Sheet-metal work . 17 200 | 10, 100 
Ship and boat building ' 11, 200 | 34, 700 
Welding —— 40, 000 | 46, 900 
Woodworking smntiol 4, 800 | 2, 300 
Other... .. cane 10, 800 | 41, 900 





Detailed information on enrollments by type of 
course for the pre-employment refresher and sup- 
plementary training programs is shown in table 1. 
According to the United States Office of Education, 
more than 145,000 trainees from pre-employment 
refresher courses are known to have found em- 
ployment as of June 30. 

More detailed but less comprehensive data, 
collected by the United States Employment Serv- 
ice in connection with its participation in the pre- 
employment refresher program, are available on 
the age of persons referred for training or placed in 
jobs, enrollment by type of course, bases for selec- 
tion of trainees, and other aspects. Since these 
data cover only United States Employment Serv- 
ice activities and since comparable data are not 
available from other cooperating agencies, it is not 
known to what extent the experience of the Em- 
ployment Service is representative of the over-all 
defense vocational training program. Neverthe- 
less, an appraisal of this experience reveals a 
number of fairly well-defined trends which may 
well be typical of the entire progran:. 
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During the first 12 months of the training 
program—July 1940-June 1941—nearly 205,000 
applicants referred by the public employment 
offices were accepted for training in pre-employ- 
ment refresher courses (table 2). There has been 
a generally marked increase in referrals in recent 
months, reflecting primarily a growing recognition 
of the urgent need for expanded training activities 
to satisfy requirements of booming defense 
industries. 

Machine-shop courses have attracted nearly 
one-third of all persons referred; large numbers 
have also been enrolled in aviation services, sheet- 
metal work, and welding classes. This concentra- 
tion is natural, since the skills taught in these 
courses have been in greatest demand in defense 
industries. 

There has been a fairly steady increase in the 
proportion of referrals of persons under 25 years 
of age and a decrease in those aged 25-44 years. 
This change is probably due, in some measure, to 
the fact that the older workers who are generally 
more experienced and better qualified are being 
absorbed more readily by expanding industry, 
leaving fewer available for training. For certain 
types of work young people are considered more 
suitable for vocational training. 

Paralleling and undoubtedly responsible for the 
greater acceptance of younger applicants has been 
the steadily increasing reliance by public employ- 
ment offices on aptitude as the basis for selection 
of trainees (table 3). Aptitude in itself implies 


Table 2.—Number of applicants referred by public em- 
ployment offices to pre-employment refresher courses 
and percentage distribution by age group, by month, 
July 1940-June 1941 















































Percentage distribution by age groups (years) 
Number 
Year and month | of refer- Vas Un 
rals Inder 45and ’ 
Total 21 21-24 | 25-44 over a 
July 1940-June 1941_| 204,572 | 100.0 | 26.9); 23.6) 384 6.0 5.1 
1940 
July-August !..___. 26, 606 | 100.0 21.5 15.4 22.2 3.5 37.4 
September ___-. ‘ 12, 796 | 100.0 21.3 21.8 46.2 6.8 3.9 
RSE 12, 952 | 100.0 22.8 27.8 42.7 6.7 0 
November. nia 9,048 | 100.0 | 243) 24.6] 43.9 7.2 0 
December... ......- 10,421 | 100.0 | 24.9) 25.4) 43.8 5.9 0 
1941 
January. ..... 17, 694 | 100.0 24.3 26, 4 43.4 5.9 8 
February - 18,009 | 100.0 | 26.3; 26.5; 41.8 5.2 -2 
Piicestedessees 21, 364 | 100.0 26.9 27.3 40.0 5.8 0 
23, 130 | 100.0 28. 5 23.9 41.5 6.1 0 
| SEE eee 22, 564 | 100.0 28. 6 25.0 38. 6 7.8 0 
, Sa 29,988 | 100.0; 36.9| 21.2/ 35.3 6.6 0 
1 First report covered activities during July and August. 
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little more than an inclination for or natural lean- 
ing to a certain type of work; actual experience is 
generally lacking. The combination of these fac- 
tors is usually characteristic of youth. Another 
reason for the increasing use of aptitude as a 
measure for selection of trainees is the dwindling 
supply of potential trainees who possess previous 
training or work experience. 

There has also been a fairly rapid gain in the 
number of trainees placed by public employment 
offices in regular jobs. Placements, including 
those of trainees from pre-employment refresher 
courses, regardless of the agency referring them to 
training, totaled nearly 44,000 through June 1941 
(table 4). 

Of the trainees placed by public employment 
offices, over two-fifths had been trained in ma- 
chine-shop work and over one-third in aircraft 
services; sheet-metal and welding courses were the 
only others from which any appreciable number of 
trainees were placed. To date, nearly 90 percent 
of the training placements have been made in jobs 
corresponding to the training taken. 

There has been an increasing tendency among 
employers to favor the older trainees when hiring, 
probably on the assumption that older men are 
more likely to have had some previous experience. 

While figures given indicate definite progress of 
the program, there have been certain inevitable 
difficulties and obstacles to overcome and criticism 
on a number of points. Some communities have 
been unable to establish appropriate training pro- 


Table 3.—Percentage distribution by basis of selection 
of applicants referred by public employment offices 
to pre-employment refresher courses, by month, 
July 1940-June 1941 








| Percentage distribution by basis of selection 











Yearand month | 
Previous . 7 
| Total | Aptitude| experi — Cnspeet 
July 1940-June 1941 | 100. 0 50. 2 25. 1 19.5 5.2 
1940 | 
July-August !_ a 100. 0 25.9 21.2 15. 5 37.4 
ptember. ___- | 100.0 38.3 34.5 23.2 , 4.0 
October. _ 100.0 46.7 32.1 21.2 | 0 
November. _____. , | 100.0 48.5 28.3 23.2 0 
100. 0 50.1 30.1 19.5 3 
1941 
January....__- 100.0 50.8 29.0 19.9 .3 
February _ _.-_. : 100.0 53.7 26. 6 19.6 ot 
March... a: 100. 0 57.3 24.4 18.3 0 
April. a: 100.0 57.8 23.0 19.2 0 
ay.. aii 100. 0 59.2 23.3 17.5 0 
i ictduiniaisiendimints 100.0 58.6 19.5 21.9 0 

















1 First report covered activities during July and August. 
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Table 4.—Number of trainees placed by public employ. 
ment offices from pre-employment refresher courses 
and percentage distribution by age group, by month, 
July 1940-June 1941 























Percentage distribution by age groups 
Number| (years) 
. of -———— ————_———_—. 
Year and month trainees : | | ne 
placed | Tota) | © — 21-24 | 25-44 i ’ 
—}—__., 
July 1940-June 1941_| 43,768 | 100.0) 27.1) 28.2 38.6 4.8 1.3 
1940 | i 
July-August !__. 1,266 | 100.0) 27.1 18.3 9.3 6 44.7 
September... _- 1,908 | 100.0 | 41.1] 29.4] 27.1 2.4 0 
October........... -| 1,923 | 100.0 39. 1 26. 6 31.2; 2.8 3 
November......___.| 2,864 | 100.0/ 341] 292] 33.2! 3.5 | 0 
December. -_- -| 3,377 | 100.0) 31.2] 27.3) 36.4 4.8 a 
1941 | | 
January __. ---| 4,117 | 100.0} 24.7] 32.4 38.0 48 | , 
February | 4,825 | 100.0 2.7 | 32.2] 40.6 45) @ 
March .---| 5,073 | 100.0 23.1 29.2 42.8 4.9 | 0 
(SSS | 5,636 | 100.0 | 24.8 | 27.6) 416 6.0 0 
Ba wate 6,651 | 100.0 | 22.7/| 25.6) 45.1 5.9 | 7 
Pep aiunitbniemnnes 6,128 | 100.0} 29.0)! 27.0| 386 5.4 0 





! First report covered activities during July and August 


grams, because they lacked adequate training 
facilities, equipment, and instructors; in others, 
persons have been trained without adequate re- 
gard to defense labor requirements. The gearing 
of training to specific needs is being aided material- 
ly through the participation of local employment 
offices. 

That employers are generally satisfied with the 
results of the training program is shown by the 
fact that they frequently hire trainees even before 
they complete their courses. For example, from 
Indiana comes the report that there is such a 
demand for trainees in Indianapolis that industry 
is hiring most of the trainees before they complete 
their full period of training. This situation, how- 
ever, may be confined to areas where labor short- 
ages are acute or where employers intend to hire 
learners and appreciate the fact that trainees are 
better qualified than completely untrained workers. 
Generally, when such trainees are hired, the em- 
ployers follow through with some sort of in-plant 
training. Additional training on the job is usually 
the rule, even with trainees who have completed 
their courses. 


The growing tendency to adapt courses to meet 
the needs of specific companies will undoubtedly 
improve not only the quality of the training but 
the prospects of employment for the trainees. 
There has been an increasing amount of coopera- 
tion between employers, the United States Em- 
ployment Service, and vocational training authori- 
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ties. Generally, employers inform the Employ- 
ment Service of their anticipated labor needs and 
the occupational functions required of the pros- 
pective employees; knowing these facts, the 
Employment Service informs the schools, which 
are then able to meet clear-cut objectives in 
formulating their training courses. The value and 
success of this type of cooperation is reflected in a 
labor-market report from Kansas which states: 
“Representatives of the national defense training 
course in Wichita conferred with personnel direc- 
tors of all aircraft factories, and the vocational 
school is now training men in specific occupations 
needed in the factories; 2,000 trainees from the 
school are now working in the factories.’”’ Another 
report, from New York, indicates a similar situa- 
tion: “Training courses are being given at 10 high 
schools in Nassau and Western Suffolk Counties. 
Each school is run for a particular plant. The 
instructors are supplied by the plant. The open- 
ing of 3 aviation centers at Lynbrook, Freeport, 
and Bay Shore is expected .... Like the high 
schools, each aviation center will be run for a 
specific plant with instructors supplied by the 
plants.”’ 

Shortages of applicants for courses are develop- 
ing as a hindrance to defense training efforts in 
some areas. In many large industrial centers 
where employment opportunities have expanded 
enormously, many workers who ordinarily would 
be expected to take training accept immediate 
job opportunities instead of enrolling in training 
courses. From the Baltimore area, where intense 
industrial activity has absorbed a large portion 
of the employable workers, comes word that 
shortage of the kind of trainees wanted by local 
firms is next in importance to shortage of skilled 
workers. Reports from employment service of- 
fices in other States indicate a similar situation. 
Michigan reports: ‘“‘The pre-employment refresher 
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training program is hampered in a few localities 
by scarcity of suitable trainees.” A South Caro- 
lina report states: “One difficulty ... is the 
scarcity of eligible trainees for referral to ship- 
building courses. Since opportunities for em- 
ployment are very good in this area, workers 
would rather accept jobs at low pay than spend 
the required training period without income.” 
Reports such as these will undoubtedly become 
more numerous as industry continues to expand. 
The clearance system of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, however, should be able to pro- 
vide some relief by making possible the transfer of 
workers trained in areas of little defense activity 
to areas where stringencies are felt. 

Racial restrictions established by employers 
have seriously limited the employment opportuni- 
ties of certain minority groups of trainees. The 
restrictions also tend to limit the number of 
courses offered to persons from these groups. 
Such restrictive factors are no different from those 
which exist throughout the country with respect 
to the hiring of even skilled workers. As labor 
stringencies become more acute and the OPM 
policy of nondiscrimination makes itself felt, em- 
ployers may modify, at least to some extent, their 
discrimination against minority groups. 

Because only a year has passed since the in- 
ception of the defense training program, its total 
effectiveness cannot yet be fully measured. 
However, some indication of its importance may 
be gathered from a recent statement by Mr. 
Sidney Hillman: ‘‘Thus far, with local excentions, 
it may be said that no wheel in defense industry 
has failed to turn for lack of the properly qualified 
man. Continuation of this situation depends 

. upon the adequacy and constant improvement 
of the arrangements thus far devised to make a 
trained labor supply available to all defense 
industries wherever located.” 
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Experience in Appeals Under Old-Age and 


Survivors Insurance 


ERrNeEsT R. Burton AND IrRvinc LADIMEL * 


THE PROCEDURE for hearing and review of old-age 
and survivors insurance claims under the 1939 
amendments to the Social Security Act has already 
involved review by the United States courts. On 
June 25, 1941, the United States District Court 
for the Northern District of Illinois (Eastern 
Division) examined the first decision of the Appeals 
Council that proceeded beyond the administra 
tive bounds of the Social Security Board. In that 
case, the court upheld the Council’s decision that 
the plaintiff, who was the receiver of a State bank 
and who had been appointed to that position by 
the Auditor of Public Accounts of the State of 
Illinois, did not render services as an employee 
within the meaning of the Social Security Act. 

The administrative machinery governing hear- 
ings and review on adjudicative determinations 
requested by dissatisfied claimants was established 
in January 1940.' For the first 6 months atten- 
tion was devoted to drafting regulations, proce- 
dures, and forms, and to training field referees 
responsible for the conduct of hearings and the 
preparation of decisions. The first request for a 
hearing was received in July 1940. Regulations 
were tentatively approved by the Social Security 
Board in July and adopted in October. They are 
designed to make hearings before authoritative 
officials readily available to claimants and to 
wage earners who disagree with the decisions of 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
This Bureau has primary responsibility for judging 
the validity of claims. 

The procedure for hearing and review serves 
both as a safeguard against decisions on claims 
or wage records that may be incorrect and as an 
assurance to workers and their families that they 
have full opportunity to present their evidence 
and contentions. A hearing may be obtained 
not only with respect to an application for bene- 

*Mr. Burton is a member of the Appeals Council, and Mr. Ladimer is on 
the staff of the Analysis Division, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
1 See Ladimer, Irving, ‘‘Hearing and Review of Claims and Wage-Record 


Cases Under Old-Age and Survivors Insurance,”’ Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 3, No. 7 (July 1940), pp. 21-24. 
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fits but also with respect to matters affecting bene- 
fit payments, such as a determination of deduc. 
tions from benefits and modification in the amount 
of benefits as provided in the act. A hearing may 
be granted also on the question of the dependency 
of a parent prior to the filing of an application for 
parent’s insurance benefits. The Board has also 
lirected that hearings may be held with respect 
to lump-sum payments under the original Social 
Security Act. 

No hearing may be held until an initial deter- 
mination has been made by the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance. If the claimant is 
dissatisfied with this determination he may request 
reconsideration by the Bureau or, alternatively, an 
immediate hearing before a referee. If recon- 
sideration is requested, the right to a hearing is 
not waived. 

The reconsideration process, while not man- 
datory, is apparently filling an important role in 
settling a large number of cases which might 
otherwise be carried to a hearing—necessarily a 
more costly process both for claimants and for the 
Government. In consequence, a considerable 
portion of the cases heard by referees involves 
either debatable legal issues or close questions of 
fact for which the testimony of witnesses is often 
more revealing than documentary evidence. 

To assure consistency in the decisions rendered 
by the referees of the 12 regions, provision was 
made at the outset for the coordination of deci- 
sions by channeling through a consulting referee 
certain types of decisions. Hearing referees were 
directed to submit to the consulting referee all 
proposed decisions which would modify or reverse 
previous determinations made by the Bureau, as 
well as cases in which they were in doubt as to the 
proper decision. 


Who Presents Appeals? 


Over 830 requests for hearing were received 
during the fiscal year 1940-41. These have arisen 
in all sections of the country. Over 100 requests 
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Table 1.—Percentage distribution of 757 cases ' received 
for hearing and review, and cases as percent of claims 
disallowed, by type of appeal, fiscal year 1940-41 














Cases as per- 
Type of appeal Pe mr cent of claims 
: disallowed 
Total | 100 (2) 
Claims 93 (2) 
Monthly benefits 71 4.6 
Primary 29 4.7 
Wife's 3 2.5 
Child’s ‘ 19 3.8 
Widow's 3 6.6 
Widow's current il 5.3 
Parent’s 6 8.7 
Lump- -sum payments 22 (?) 
Under 1939 amendments 17 2.2 
Under 1935 act 5 (2) 
Wage-record revision 7 (2) 








1 Denotes claims with respect to which a request for hearing has been 
filed, photocopies of the claims file have been received by the Appeals Coun- 
cil, the claimant was not denied a hearing because of ineligibility, and the 
claimant has not withdrawn his request. 

1 Comparable data not available 


have come from each of the two administrative 
regions of the Social Security Board, where the 
majority of the persons subject to the old-age 
and survivors insurance provisions are concen- 
trated. These regions are Region II (New York) 
and Region VI (Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin). 
During the same fiscal year the Bureau awarded 
some 400,000 claims of all types. 

When the appeals system was established, it was 
anticipated that 1 or 2 percent of all claims filed 
would be contested beyond the Bureau. Accord- 
ing to this year’s experience, only about 0.2 percent 
of all claims filed were appealed. On the basis of 
sample studies, about 4 percent of all claims filed 
were disallowed by the Bureau, and about 5 per- 
cent of the claims disallowed eventuated in appeal. 

The great majority of requests for hearing and 
review are concerned with claims for benefits 
(table 1). Only 7 percent of all appeals so far 
have been with respect to requests for revision 
of a wage record by a worker who may file a claim 
at some time in the future. More than 71 percent 
are concerned with issues in claims for monthly 
benefits; the remaining 22 percent are divided 
between claims for lump-sum payments under the 
1935 act and under the 1939 amendments. More 
than 40 percent of the cases involving monthly 
benefit claims relate to primary beneficiaries, that 
is, workers whose claims are based on their own 
wage records. The next largest proportion, more 
than 25 percent of the monthly benefit group, 
comes from children of wage earners, while about 
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15 percent comes from widows who have children 
entitled to monthly insurance benefits. Aged 
wives and widows together constitute 10 percent 
of the monthly benefit cases, and parents 10 
percent. 

The proportion of appeals from parents should 
be appraised in connection with the relatively 
small number of parents’ claims. For the first 
calendar year, claims submitted by parents totaled 
about 1,700—about half of 1 percent of all claims 
filed. One out of every three claims presented by 
parents was disallowed by the Bureau during the 
first year of operation under the amended act. 
In proportion to the number of claims filed by 
parents, the disallowances and appeals from these 
disallowances by parents far exceeded those of 
any other type of claim. Disallowances arose 
chiefly because parents could not prove that they 
were “‘wholly dependent upon and supported by”’ 
the wage earner at the time of his death. 


Reasons for Appeals 


The classification of cases decided by referees 
reflects the major administrative difficulties en- 
countered by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance in interpreting and applying to 
the facts of individual cases the law and the 


Table 2.—Percentage distribution of 757 cases ' received 
for hearing and review, by issue, fiscal year 1940-41 





we! Percentage 
Issue distribution 





Total 100 


Wages 

Employment relationship 

Survivor with prior —_ 

Status of child - - 

Status as widow _. 

Dependency - - -.. ; 

Insured status-._.... : 

Agricultural labor_.............--- 

Computation of benefits. - 

“Living with’”’._.__.. ; 

Government instrumentality 

Equitably entitled a. 

Family employment 

Age , : shisialaaahe 
iscellaneous.._._. 


_ 
Nee wwe wmaanawnosS 








1 See table 1, footnote 1. 


regulations (table 2). The first problem in ad- 
judicating a claim is evaluating the wage earner’s 
record to determine his ‘‘insured status,” that is, 
his eligibility for benefits. This evaluation re- 
quires decisions as to whether the remuneration 
he received constitutes “‘wages’” under the Social 
Security Act, whether it was distributed within 
periods which count toward insured status, and 
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whether the total is sufficient to meet the qualify- 
ing requirements. 

Fully one-third of all hearing cases have come to 
the referees because the claims were rejected for 
lack of insured status or for incorrect designation 
of remuneration as “‘wages.’’ Sworn testimony of 
employers and of fellow workers has been ad- 
mitted in evidence at hearings to support claim- 
ants’ contentions that wages actually paid were 
greater than the employer had reported. Some- 
times the determination has depended on the 
evaluation of wages paid in kind, such as the use of 
a basement flat occupied by an apartment-house 
janitor, or on whether the wages paid were re- 
muneration for the services of the claimant alone 
or in part for services rendered by other mem- 
bers of his family. Several cases have depended 
on whether wages which were not paid in either 
cash or kind may be considered as having been 
“constructively” paid. Claimants have frequently 
contended that, because their employers owed 
them more than they had been paid, there should 
be credited on their wage records the earned but 
unpaid amounts as well as the sums actually re- 
ceived. Whether and under what circumstances 
traveling expenses of salesmen should be counted 
as part of their wages has been involved in a con- 
siderable number of cases. 

Other major problems which have come to the 
attention of the referees have dealt with coverage— 
i. e., whether the service performed by the wage 
earner is employment as defined by the Social 
Security Act. The case which rose to the Federal 
district court involves such an issue, as well as the 
issue whether there was any agreement or connec- 
tion between the employer and the employee. In 
that case, the twofold question was whether the 
worker was an employee and whether his putative 
employer was a government instrumentality, 
services for which are excepted from the definition 
of employment. Among the cases regarding 
coverage have been those dealing with the defini- 
tion of agricultural labor, such as work in a com- 
mercial hatchery, and those involving employment 
of a wage earner by a close relative, sich as a 
father alleged to be employed by a partnership, 
of which his son is a member, rather than directly 
by his son. Both of these classes of service are 
excluded from the provisions of the Social Security 
Act, and wages earned in their performance can- 
not be counted toward benefits. 
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Cases involving family relationship constitute 
another important classification of requests for 
hearing.? About one out of every seven cases has 
been concerned with whether, within the meaning 
of the appropriate State legislation, the applicant 
was legally related as wife, widow, child, or parent 
to the wage earner. Other cases have required 
consideration of domestic relationships—for ex. 
ample, the problem which arises when two or more 
alleged wives or widows of the same man file 
claims based on his wage record. Not only must 
it be decided which one is the legal wife or widow, 
but also whether she was “living with’’ the wage 
earner. The solution of the latter question re- 
quires consideration of more than just whether the 
man and wife occupied the same abode. Under 
certain conditions, if the husband has been making 
regular and substantial contributions to her sup- 
port or had been ordered by a court to do so, or if 
the absence of one spouse has been clearly tem- 
porary, they may be held to be “living with’ one 
another. For example, the husband may be on 
the high seas for an extended period, while the 
wife maintains the home in the Middle West. 

About one-sixth of the hearing requests compel 
inquiry into the various relationships and agree- 
ments between employer and employee. One of the 
most difficult technical problems is the application 
of the definition of ““employment.’’ When is an 
individual an independent contractor and when 
is he in the employ of another? When is the 
position of a salesman one of genuine independ- 
ence, signifying that his remuneration is not wages, 
and when is his activity so controlled as to warrant 
regarding his remuneration as attributable to em- 
ployment and hence as wages? Some cases turn- 
ing upon this issue have required lengthy and ex- 
haustive inquiry into such details as the hours of 
work required, territorial restrictions, controlling 
of itineraries, prescribed selling methods, demon- 
strations of products, furnishing of leads, reports 
of calls made, reports of prospects’ credit rating, 
liability for customers’ defaults, and restrictions 
upon sale of competitive or noncompetitive lines 
of goods. 


Value of Appealing 
Since the beginning of the appeals program, 
hearing referees have submitted to the consulting 


For a discussion of the problems involved in determining family relation- 
ships, see pp. 24-32, 
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referee 262 proposed decisions which differed from 
the Bureau’s. In 186 of these the consulting 
referee approved the proposed decisions. In 65 
others, the proposed decisions were disapproved 
and in about half of these cases the decisions rec- 
ommended by the consulting referee were adopted 
and issued by the hearing officers. The remain- 
ing 11 of the 262 proposals were pending with the 
consulting referee on June 30. Twenty-five of 
the 65 cases in which the proposed decisions were 
disapproved were certified by the hearing referees 
to the three-member Appeals Council for its deci- 
sion and one case was remanded to the Bureau, 
which revised its previous determination on the 
basis of new evidence. The referees also certified 
10 of the 186 cases in which the consulting referee 
had approved their suggested decisions since, 
despite such approval, they desired additional 
consideration of the issues. With the approval of 
the Appeals Council, 11 cases were certified by the 
referees directly to the Council without prior sub- 
mission of the proposed decisions to the consulting 
referee. 

In addition to certified cases (in which the de- 
cision of the Appeals Council is both the initial 
and the final administrative decision resulting 
from a hearing), the Appeals Council has received 
claimants’ requests for review of referees’ decisions 
in 79, or 84 percent, of the 94 cases decided ad- 
versely to the claimants’ contentions. About one 
out of every four cases, when initially decided— 
either by the referee or the Council—has resulted 
in the reversal or modification of the determina- 
tion originally issued by the Bureau. About one 
in five of the cases decided by the Appeals Council 
upon review of a referee’s decision has had a 
similar effect. 

It is interesting to compare this record of affir- 
mation and reversal with the record for claims re- 
considered by the Bureau at the instance of claim- 
ants who protested initial determinations. A 
sample study of about 1,800 reconsiderations 
handled during the first 4 months of 1941 revealed 
that the Bureau reversed itself in 15 percent of 
the cases and that only 5 percent of the cases 
which it did not reverse were subsequently 
appealed. 

According to procedure, a case may reach the 
Appeals Council either by continued objection on 
the part of the appellant or by the referee’s certi- 
fication. The cases certified to the Appeals Coun- 
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cil have involved, on the whole, a narrower range 
of issues than the cases which claimants have 
brought to the Council on the basis of disagree- 
ment with referee decisions. Many of the certi- 
fied cases have required extensive legal study. 
Some which involved interpretation of the act or 
regulations and about which there was considerable 
conflict of opinion were cleared, before being 
decided, with the interdepartmental coordinating 
committee. This committee is composed of 
members of the legal staffs of the Federal Security 
Agency and the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Among the more important issues in these 
certified cases have been those regarding the 
interpretation of the Federal instrumentality 
exception and the application of certain of the 
Board’s regulations concerning wages, particularly 
those with reference to traveling expenses and 
constructive payment. Others of the certified 
cases have turned upon the weighing of evidence 
as to the particular factual situation. For 
example, one claim for parent’s benefits necessi- 
tated a finding as to whether the aged mother was 
dependent upon the deceased daughter, with 
whom she and two other daughters maintained a 
common household, or upon all three of the 
daughters jointly. The issue in another case was 
whether continued payment of wages to a bed- 
ridden worker was sick pay “under a plan or 
system,’’ * and, as such, excluded by the act from 
wages. Several of the certified cases in which the 
facts have been quite clear have depended upon 
the correct interpretation and application of State 
laws and court decisions regarding such matters 
as common-law marriage, equitable adoption of 
children, or the determination of a person’s last 
domicile. 

Cases which claimants have requested the Ap- 
peals Council to review after unfavorable decisions 
by referees have less often than the certified cases 
been concerned with difficult or close questions of 
law or fact. In several instances, claimants, in 
requesting such reviews, have said that they did 
not expect a reversal of the referee, recognizing 
that his findings of fact were correct and that his 
application of the law was sound, but that they 
“hoped” the Appeals Council “might see things 
differently”’ or would give consideration to their 
evident “need”’ for the benefits sought. In some 


* For a discussion of sick pay as taxable wages, see the Bulletin, July 1941, 
pp. 54-55. 
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cases and particularly in lump-sum claims, for 
which the act prescribes the relative priority of 
various possible claimants, the appeal has been to 
“fairness.’’ The claim of a person who may have 
paid the burial expenses of a deceased wage earner 
may have been denied because of the existence 
of a survivor with a prior legal right to the lump 
sum, although such survivor may never apply 
for it or may have been unfriendly to the wage 
earner during his lifetime. 

The effect of prosecuting appeals without legal 
merit in view of the particular facts is reflected in 
the proportion of decisions which favored appel- 
lants in the certified and the appealed cases, 
Whereas the decisions in 14 of the 25 certified 
cases in which decisions were issued by the end 
of the fiscal year differed from the determinations 
rendered by the Bureau, only 7 of the 39 cases 
reviewed on the request of the appellant reversed 
previous actions of the Bureau and the referee. 

Favorable decisions of the Council frequently 
provide a basis for making monthly benefit pay- 
ments to individuals other than the claimant in 
the case. Decisions with respect to primary 
insurance benefits affect benefits to which the 
wage earner’s wife, if she satisfies other require- 
ments of age and relationship, may be entitled. 
The rights of his children, if they are under 18 
years of age, may also be concerned. In a case 
involving coverage or employment relationship, 
many other wage earners of the same or similar 
concerns may benefit by a determination which 
will be controlling in their own cases. This 
influence has been felt in certain decisions regard- 
ing the employees of a water users’ association 
which, prior to the decision of the Appeals Council, 
had been held to be a Federal instrumentality 
by virtue of its relationship to the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation. Likewise, employees of 
building and loan associations holding member- 
ships in the Federal Home Loan Bank System 
stand to benefit from a decision under which they 
were held to be employees under the Social 
Security Act, reversing previous determinations. 


Conduct of Hearings 


In the first year of operation, plans for the 
conduct of hearings crystallized into regular 
practice. In the early months of the fiscal year, 
referees received from the consulting referee a 
memorandum accompanying each case, analyzing 


the particular issue involved, suggesting suitable 
lines for the development of evidence, and calli 

attention to guiding opinions rendered by the 
Office of the General Counsel of the Federal] 
Security Agency. This practice was continued 
later in an abbreviated form by furnishing only g 
list of pertinent Board actions, General Counsel] 
opinions, and previous decisions by other referees 
or the Appeals Council. Extensive instructions 
regarding development of cases were discontinued, 

The task of preparing the file for the purpose 
of informing the claimant prior to the hearing 
of all previous actions in his case has been mini- 
mized to the extent that only a descriptive sum- 
mary of the evidence is now sent to the field 
office, where it may be read by the claimant. If 
in any case the claimant wishes to examine his 
complete file, a photographic copy is then obtained 
for his inspection. Originally, complete tran- 
scripts were made of the stenographic record of 
each hearing. This practice has been supplanted 
by mere recording in most cases, transcriptions 
being ordered only in cases which go to the 
Appeals Council or when the referee is unable to 
prepare a decision on the basis of his own notes, 
Whenever a case goes beyond the referee, however, 
the claimant receives every opportunity to study 
the evidence adduced at the hearing, in order that 
he may present to the Council carefully considered 
contentions regarding the interpretation of such 
evidence. 

An innovation in hearing procedures is the nar- 
ration, in the course of the opening remarks by 
the referee, of the procedural history of the case, 
a statement of the issues involved, and information 
as to the referee’s authority and the degree of 
finality attaching to his decision. By this means 
the claimant becomes fully informed of the purpose 
of the hearing and also learns that his case may be 
decided by the Appeals Council instead of by the 
referee, if it involves an unusually difficult question 
of law, and that he may request a review of the 
referee’s decision by the Council. Thus, the appel- 
lant is informed of the importance of the hearing 
as a vehicle for carrying—through the record of 
testimony—all pertinent evidence which he may 
have to present before the higher body, should 
such action become advisable. 

Claimants may be represented by qualified 
agents in all cases heard before the referees or the 
Appeals Council. In about 15 percent of the cases 
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heard by referees, claimants have been thus repre- 
sented—for the most part by attorneys. In the 
other cases, relatives, personal friends, and, on a 
few occasions, employers, spoke on behalf of the 
claimants. In general, the presence of representa- 
tives at hearings has not interfered with their 
orderly conduct. In some cases the questioning of 
witnesses by representatives and the submitting of 
attorneys’ briefs relating to certain legal questions 
have been distinctly helpful. There has been little 
inclination on the part of attorneys or agents to 
ask unreasonable fees. 

The Board empowers referees to admit to hear- 
ings, besides claimants themselves, such other 
persons as the referees may deem necessary and 
proper. Experience of the first year has shown 
that few individuals appear at hearings other than 
the parties concerned, the witnesses, and field- 
office officials whose testimony is needed. Some 
employers, although not parties in interest, have 
appeared when the issue was one of coverage or 
wage-record revision. The decisions, they evi- 
dently felt, might have a subsequent bearing on 
the question of their tax liability, not only with 
regard to the present claimant but possibly with 
regard to other employees. For this reason, em- 
ployers occasionally have wished to submit evi- 
dence, examine witnesses, and file briefs. Others 
have attempted to obtain copies of decisions of the 
referee. It has been the practice of the referees to 
admit employers to hearings, even though they 
were not witnesses, if they attended as friends or 
advisers of the claimants. The principle that the 
records of the Social Security Board are confi- 
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dential has, however, been zealously observed.‘ 
Employers and their representatives have been re- 
fused information regarding the decision, and they 
have not been permitted to inspect any portion of 
a hearing record other than that containing their 
own testimony. It is interesting, however, that 
some employers who learn of referees’ decisions 
through the claimants themselves have assisted 
them in prosecuting appeals from adverse deci- 
sions. Apparently they have recognized that it is 
to their interest to obtain social insurance benefits 
for their past employees. 


Summary 


The nature as well as the volume of cases com- 
prising active requests for hearing has subjected 
the hearing system to a test which should have 
revealed any fundamental defects. Although not 
all dissatisfied claimants have availed themselves 
of the privilege of review, either through recon- 
sideration by the Bureau or through hearings 
before referees, those cases which have required 
redetermination have not revealed any serious 
difficulty in the procedures for review. The year’s 
experience has substantiated the belief that the 
Board’s basic provisions for hearing and review 
of claims, and the regulations and procedures 
designed to ensure fair hearings and decisions 
resulting from thoughtful deliberation, adopted for 
the purpose of being informative as well as deter- 
minative of the claimant’s rights, were constructed 
on a solid foundation. 

‘ See Merriam, Ida O., ““The Protection and Use of Information Obtained 


Under the Social Security Act,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 5 (May 
1941), pp. 13-19 








Relationship as a Problem in Old-Age and 


Survivors Insurance 


MICHAEL FOONER AND ROBERT FRANCIS* 


THE EXISTING PROvisIONS of title II of the Social 
Security Act require that in determining relation- 
ships between husbands and wives, and children 
and parents, the intestacy laws of the various 
States shall be applied. Since the provisions, 
interpretations, and application of the laws of the 
various States vary from one State to another, 
there has resulted a degree of administrative 
complexity, difficulty in obtaining uniformity in 
the determination of claims for benefits, and, to 
some extent, a public resentment of the benefit 
decisions made under these provisions. 

When the old-age insurance program was ex- 
panded under the 1939 amendments to include 
protection for dependents and survivors, four 
new classes of beneficiaries were established— 
wives, widows, children, and parents—but the 
act did not undertake to define those classes with 
any preciseness. Instead, the act directed the 
Social Security Board to apply certain State 
laws in making its determination as to the rela- 
tionship of dependents and survivors to the wage 
earner whose insured status is the basis of their 
claim to benefits. Section 209 (m) of the act 
provides: 


In determining whether an applicant is the wife, widow, 
child, or parent of a fully insured or currently insured 
individual for pu of this title, the Board shall apply 
such law as would be applied in determining the devolution 
of intestate —— roperty by the courts of the State 
in which such insu individual is domiciled at the time 
such applicant files application, or, if such insured indi- 
vidual is dead, by the courts of the State in which he was 
domiciled at the time of his death, or if such insured 
individual is or was not so domiciled in any State, by the 
courts of the District of Columbia. Applicants who 
according to such law would have the same status relative 
to taking intestate personal property as a wife, widow, 
child, or parent shall be deemed such. 


There appears to be nothing of record in con- 
gressional debate or committee hearings to indicate 
the reasons for using State intestacy laws for 
guidance in the determination of relationship. 
It may be noted that under the original Social 
Security Act the Board was required, in making 
lump-sum death payments under section 205, to 


*Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. Mr. Fooner is on the staff 
of the Analysis Division, Mr. Francis, of the Claims Division. 
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consult the intestacy laws of the State in which 
the deceased worker was domiciled. There was, 
of course, no problem of determining which 
relatives were eligible for monthly benefits, since 
such benefits were provided only for the worker 
himself. Section 205 of the 1935 act directed 
the Board not only to make lump-sum payments 
to relatives given priority in the provisions of 
State intestacy laws, but also to determine if an 
alleged relationship was legal in accordance with 
the rules and definitions set forth in each of those 
laws. In certain instances, administration of the 
deceased worker’s estate could be required before 
payment was made. 

Simplifying the administrative task somewhat, 
the 1939 amendments were so drawn that the 
intestacy laws of the various States are no longer 
used to determine which relatives are eligible for 
benefits. Such determination is now set forth in 
the act itself, both as to the classes of relatives 
eligible for monthly benefits and relatives eligible 
for lump-sum death payments, in the order of their 
priority. However, the State laws continue to be 
used in determining whether a legal relationship 
between a relative and the wage earner exists, both 
for lump-sum and for monthly benefit purposes. 

While there is much legal history to support 
the practice of having a Federal statute follow 
State determinations in questions of domestic 
relations, it is well known that the provisions, 
interpretations, and application of the laws of 
the several States show wide variation. It has 
been found that considerable complexity arises 
out of the conflicts among State laws with respect 
to many aspects of domestic relations. Such 
questions as validity of second marriages, impedi- 
ment to marriage, prohibitions against marriage, 
and the burden of proof in each type of case are 
subjects of sharply conflicting rulings in the 
different States. Not only does this conflict lead 
to difficulty in determining the relationship 
between parties, but it has also from time to time 
been necessary for the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance to make benefit decisions, 
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under the terms of the act, which are contrary to 
good social policy and common sense. While the 
number of cases in which such problems arise is not 
large in relation to the whole group of claims, the 
outcome is often very serious for the claimants 
involved and is serious also in entailing difficulties, 
costs, and delays in the adjudication of claims by 
the Board. 

In applying the law of a worker’s domicile, the 
Board has sometimes been forced to disallow 
claims which would have been allowable had the 
wage earner concerned been domiciled in a differ- 
ent State. A recent case typifies this situation. 
The claimant widow’s marriage to the wage earner 
took place in the District of Columbia in March 
1930, slightly less than 6 months after her previous 
marriage was terminated by divorce in Virginia. 
According to Virginia law, there is a 6-month 
period after divorce during which the remarriage 
of either party is void, and this statute has extra- 
territorial effect. Therefore, the marriage was 
void. At the expiration of the 6-month period, 
a valid common-law marriage would have come 
into existence, and the claim would have been 
paid, had the couple been living in any one of a 
large number of States recognizing such marriages. 
Since the couple returned to live in Virginia, and 
since Virginia does not recognize common-law 
marriage, the claim had to be disallowed. 

In addition to the lack of uniformity in claims 
decisions due to differences among the several 
jurisdictions, complexity also arises because of 
conflicts within certain State laws. When a 
question as to domicile arises after the wage earner 
has died, it becomes relatively difficult to make the 
proper determination as to which State law should 
be applied. 

Occasionally, complete examination of one of 
these complex situations brings about a manifestly 
absurd result under the very State laws which the 
Board is required to follow. In a recent Louisiana 
case, for example, it had to be determined that, in 
effect, there were two legal widows. The decision 
in this case was, therefore, that the lump-sum 
death payment should be certified one-half to the 
legal widow and one-half to the putative widow of 
the deceased wage earner. 

On occasion a claim is filed by a family whose 
reputation in the community is without blemish. 
When the various technicalities are taken into 
account, however, as they must be in examining 
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an application for insurance benefits, it is found 
that a determination must be made that the 
husband and wife were not legally married and 
the children, under the law of many States, must 
be ruled to be illegitimate. Aside from the denial 
of benefits, the possible exposure of the alleged 
widow and children as not having a legal relation- 
ship to the wage earner may have drastic reper- 
cussions on the lives of these people. 

Sometimes a widow will find herself in a difficult 
situation in spite of the fact that her marriage to 
the deceased wage earner was contracted in good 
faith. If, for example, she married a man under 
an erroneous belief that he was single, the fact 
that she entered the relationship in good faith can 
in most instances have no legal weight in the 
Board’s decision. In one typical case, in which a 
widow’s claim was disallowed because of an un- 
dissolved prior marriage of the wage earner, the 
following statement appears in the case folder: 


a LS Ee .., hereby state that at the time 
I married FOOD oon cdwnccccavcktucsee an I had no 
knowledge of any previous marriage having ‘been con- 
tracted by Joseph -......--.--.. He had always told 
me he was single and it is so stated on the marriage 
certificate. We had never been remarried at a later date. 

The first time I had ever heard of his having been pre- 
viously married was at his death, when his brother men- 
tioned the fact to me. 

The facts stated in this document could not 


affect the result. 


Extent of the Problem 


The lack of harmony between relationships as 
determined under State law and the true social 
and economic facts surrounding those relation- 
ships is a problem the extent of which can never 
be determined. The cases which have been 
disallowed must be considered merely a sample of 
the possible claims involving this type of situation, 
many of which may never reach the Board for 
adjudication. Field-office personnel interview 
some prospective claimants who withdraw without 
filing claims after discovering that a disallowance 
is probable. It is probable that other potential 
claimants fail to file claims because they expect 
disallowances after hearing of the experiences of 
friends and neighbors. Because of the complexity 
of the question, it is usually impossible for a lay- 
man to judge as to his own eligibility. But many 
are loath to file if a disallowance seems in prospect. 
Erroneous information, or mistrust of govern- 
mental agencies, or reluctance to risk exposing an 
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unpleasant family situation—any of these may 
deter a potential claimant from filing. It is 
impossible to tell how many claims are thus 
discouraged. 


Effect Upon Children 


The congressional committee hearings and the 
discussions of the Advisory Council both stressed 
the importance of insurance protection for orphans. 
The Council stated that such protection is at least 
as important to the community and to society as 
an old-age insurance program.' It has been 
found that the most acute relationship problem 
concerns the question of legitimacy. Under the 
interpretation of the existing law, illegitimate 
children are denied eligibility to benefits based 
upon the wage records of their fathers, except in 
very rare instances. The need for revising the 
treatment of these children is at least as great as 
the need for revision in the case of a woman who 
claims to be the widow but who cannot be recog- 
nized as having been the legal wife of a deceased 
wage earner. 

It must be kept in mind that illegitimate chil- 
dren do not always come from temporary indis- 
cretion or immoral conduct, but are often the 
children of men and women who are living together 
in the belief that they are husband and wife. 
Sometimes a man and woman enter into marriage 
in good faith, believing themselves to have been 
legally capable of contracting a valid marriage. 
They have children and conduct themselves in 
accordance with all established conceptions of 
morality and propriety. Then the marriage is 
found to have been invalid because of a formality in 
a State law. 

There have been instances, for example, in 
which a man and woman, intending to be married, 
have obtained a marriage license and then, not 
realizing the necessity of a marriage ceremony in 
addition, have considered themselves married, 
lived their lives together, and had children. In 
many cases it is only the technicalities of State 
laws which prevent the full legal recognition of the 
marriage and the legitimacy of the children. 
Sometimes the children are ruled to be illegitimate 
because the State law forbids the recognition of 
common-law marriages. In other instances a 
proper ceremonial marriage may have taken place 
and still not be valid because of technical provision 


1 Advisory Council on Social Security, Final Report, Dec. 10, 1938, p. 17. 
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as to the dissolution of previous marriages. Ip 
other cases, again, it is merely the question of 
burden of proof which constitutes the impediment 
to the validity of a second marriage. 

Children born of unions in which such conditions 
exist are likely to be deemed illegitimate and loge 
benefits to which they would otherwise be entitled. 
The most striking aspect of this type of injustice 
is the fact that accidents of residence are 4 
determining factor of prime importance. The 
act as now constituted disallows the claim of 
child whose parents reside in one State but would 
have awarded him benefits had his parents lived ip 
another State, one in which their marriage would 
have been deemed valid and the child legitimate, 

There have been cases in which inquiry has 
elicited the fact that the entire family in question 
lived together under one roof and that the father’s 
interest in the children was as genuine and as 
sincere as if the parents had contracted a marriage 
valid under the State law and the children had 
been recognized as legitimate. The children had 
been living with the father, and he had been sup- 
porting them. They were his dependents and 
were the direct sufferers from the loss of his wage 
income. Within the structure of our social insur- 
ance philosophy, it seems reasonable that such 
children should receive the same protection of the 
law as is now given to legitimate children. 


Difficulties Affecting Legal Marriage Status 


Since it is not easy for persons other than 
lawyers to visualize the difficulties faced by many 
individuals in establishing the legality of their 
marriage status and thelegitimacy of their children, 
it might be well to review the major problems 
which the Board has encountered in interpreting 
the present requirements for determining family 
relationships. 

Removal of legal impediment to marriage.—A 
marriage contracted while a legal obstacle exists is 
not a valid marriage. But if the impediment is 
removed it may be possible for that marriage to 
become valid. However, State laws are in con- 
flict as to whether, and the means by which, such 
validity may be established. For example: 


A man and a woman entered into a common-law 
relationship in Wisconsin in 1900. The woman had been 
ate ppre married, at age 14, but had left her first hus 

and several years after their marriage. She and her 
second husband had lived as man and wife in various 
States for the past 40 years. The wife had heard that her 
first husband died in 1927. 
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It was ruled that this woman is not the legal wife of the 
wage earner according to the law of the State, California, 
in which they are now domiciled and in which they had 
lived since the time the impediment was removed. 

Illustrative examples of this situation may be 
found in other States. In Georgia no new agree- 
ment is necessary to validate a common-law 
marriage after an impediment is removed, but a 
new agreement is necessary under similar circum- 
stances in Minnesota. In Virginia a bigamous 
marriage does not ripen into a legitimate relation- 
ship upon the death of the former spouse, although 
it does in West Virginia. However, in West 
Virginia, if the impediment happens to be a pro- 
hibition against remarriage within the statutory 
period after a divorce, the marriage is void. In 
Ohio a valid marriage comes into existence after 
removal of an impediment, but in Michigan there 
must be a new agreement between the parties if 
neither party entered into the marriage in good 
faith. 

One of the best examples that can be furnished 
of the inconsistencies resulting from State law is 
a comparison of the following cases: 

Case 1. The wage earner, A, married Margaretha in 1912 
and was divorced by her in 1922. In 1919, before the 
divorce, he married the claimant widow. 

Case 2. The wage earner, B, married Mary in 1905, and 
they separated a few years later. Mary died in 1937. 
In 1922 the wage earner married the claimant widow. 

There are striking similarities in these cases: 
(a) at the time of death, both wage earners were 
domiciled in New York, (b) both of the claimant 
widows married the wage earners in New York, 
(c) both second marriages continued for approxi- 
mately 20 years, (d) both second marriages were 
void when entered into, and (e) both first marriages 
eventually were legally terminated. However, the 
widow in Case 1 is a legal widow, but the widow 
in Case 2 is not a legal widow. Had the first wife 
of B (in Case 2) died before 1933 instead of in 
1937, the second wife’s relationship would have 
become a valid common-law marriage. The claim 
of the second wife, as the widow, would then have 
been paid instead of being disallowed. This 
result would have followed from the fact that a 
New York statute invalidating common-law 
marriage was enacted in 1933 (see table 1). It 
cannot be seriously contended that A’s widow is 
morally superior to B’s widow, nor does she have 
greater “‘natural’’ rights to social insurance pro- 
tection. The social objectives of the act ought 
not to be thwarted by such legal] technicalities. 
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Waiting period after divorce—Another source 
of difficulty is the determination whether a mar- 
riage which occurred after a divorce had taken 
place is valid. In many States a waiting period is 
required before remarriage is permitted, and if a 
claimant’s marriage is found to have taken place 
within the waiting period the claim must be dis- 
allowed in certain cases, regardless of any other 
factor, because of the language of some State 
statutes, while in other States having similar 
statutes disallowance may or may not be required. 
The complexity and hardships resulting from this 
requirement are illustrated by the following case: 

The claimant, a widow with a minor child, had been 
married for the second time on July 1, 1923. Her divorce 
from her first husband did not become final until Novem- 
ber 27, 1923. Although her second marriage had taken 
place within the waiting period, she could, under Cali- 
fornia law, have had her divorce made final before her re- 
marriage if she had filed a petition. This was not done, 
however, and when the claim was filed the Bureau had to 
rule that her second marriage was not valid and that she 
was not the legal widow. 

The legal requirements for waiting period before 
remarriage after a divorce, in 10 selected States 
in which specific cases have been ruled on by the 
Office of the General Counsel of the Federal 
Security Agency, are as follows: 

State Waiting period 

Arkansas__- - - _. None. 

Connecticut - - -_ __- None. 

Georgia_.._..._..._.. None, unless specified by the 

jury. 

Wetatocdesuencs 6 months. Marriage in in- 
terim is void if performed 
in Idaho. 

Marriage of guilty party 
within 2 years is void. 

Marriage within 6 months is 
voidable. 

Michigan_-_----_--- Court granting divorce may 
prohibit remarriage for as 
long as 2 years in its dis- 
cretion. 

_ Marriage of guilty party 
during lifetime of former 
spouse is void, unless court 
grants permission to re- 
malry. 

a Marriage within 6 months is 
void. 

Marriage within 1 year is 
void. 


Massachusetts _ _ _ - 


Minnesota____- __ _- 


New York___- 


Wisconsin ___- 
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Presumption of validity of second marriage.—In 
most States there is a presumption of the validity 
of the last marriage. In terms of survivors 
insurance benefits, this means that, when each 
of two women alleges that she is the legal spouse, 
the one who married the wage earner last will in 
most cases receive the benefit award. However, 
this is not true in all cases. In Ohio, for one, there 
is no such presumption; the facts must be com- 
pletely developed in adjudicating the claim. 


In those States which presume the validity 
of the last marriage, the first wife may rebut 
the presumption by obtaining a statement from 
the clerk of the court in each jurisdiction where 
the wage earner has resided since their separation, 
indicating whether a divorce has been granted to 
the wage earner. If no court record of a divorce is 
found, the presumption fails, the second spouse is 
considered illegal, and frequently the children are 
deemed illegitimate. The following quotation is 
an excerpt from an opinion of the General Counsel 
of the Federal Security Agency: 


Generally speaking, in order to overcome the presump- 
tion that prevails in favor of an existing as against a 
previous marriage, it is necessary that there be official 
certification from all the counties in which the deceased 
resided during the period when a divorce might have been 
obtained by him, to the effect that no such divorce appears 
on the records. Ordinarily where the first wife is a claim- 
ant or potential claimant the burden of obtaining such 
certifications may reasonably be imposed upon her, and 
if she fails to produce them we have considered that it is 
proper to make a determination that the presumption has 
not been overcome. 

The only value of the presumption is that it 
allows cases in which necessary facts cannot be 
ascertained to be brought to a conclusion. The 
presumption accomplishes this purpose because 
it is very difficult in most cases, and impossible in 
many, for the first spouse to trace the whereabouts 
of the wage earner over a period of time. There is 
little doubt that practically all the individuals 
receiving the payment when this presumption is 
applied would not be considered legally married 


if the true facts were known. 

How this difficulty may obstruct the proper 
functioning of the survivors insurance system can 
be shown by a specific example. The wagé earner, 
Mr. W, married A in 1925, and the couple separated 
in 1927. In 1934, W contracted a second marriage 
with B, who lived with him until his death in 1940. 
A daughter was born of this relationship in 1935. 
The whereabouts of W from the time of his 
separation from his first wife until his death were 
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accounted for by his brother, who stated that dur. 
ing that time W had lived only in two counties in 
Alabama. A search of the records in those 
counties was made, and it was found that no di- 
vorce proceedings with respect to the first marriage 
and no legitimation proceedings involving the 
child by his second wife had ever been instituted, 

The second wife filed the following statement in 
connection with her claim: 


W and I were married in . . . County, Alabama, July 
22, 1934. I went with W about a month before we were 
married. During the time we were going together I asked 
him if he had ever been married before and he said he had 
not. I told him that I wanted to know because I didn’t 
want to marry anyone that had ever been married. 

I married W on the above mentioned date under the 
impression that he had never been married before. We 
lived together continuously from the day we married up to 
the time he went to his mother’s when he became ill. 

I never heard of his first wife until I filed a claim with 
the Social Security Board. 

In this case the required application of Alabama 
law necessitated the disallowance of the claim of 
the second widow and of the child. Had the 
wage earner moved about the country to any 
extent, so that it would have been difficult to 
trace his whereabouts, it probably would not 
have been possible to present evidence that every 
county in which he had resided had no record of 
a divorce from his first wife. Under those cir- 
cumstances the second marriage would have been 
presumed valid, the child ruled legitimate, and 
monthly benefit payments would have been 
awarded to the second wife and the child. In- 
stead, a lump-sum payment was awarded to the 
first widow, who had had no association with the 
wage earner for the 13 years preceding his death. 

Presumptions of validity of marriage are not 
uniform. In some States the presumptions are 
stronger than in others. In no State is the 
presumption irrebuttable. 

Validity of common-law marriage.—Conflict in 
State laws on common-law marriage is one of the 
sources of greatest inconsistency. For example, 
common-law marriages are not valid at the present 
time in Massachusetts, New York, and Wisconsin. 
But children of a purported common-law marriage 
are illegitimate according to New York and Massa- 
chusetts law; in Wisconsin they are legitimate. 
In Indiana, Pennsylvania, and all other States in 
which common-law marriages are recognized, the 
wife or widow and the children of such marriages 
are recognized as having a legal status. 

Frequently, in cases in which two individuals 
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marry while there is a legal impediment to such 
a marriage and the impediment is later removed, 
the determining factor as to the subsequent 
legality of the marriage is whether the parties are 
living in a jurisdiction in which common-law 
marriages are valid. The following is a quotation 
from an opinion of the General Counsel: 

It is the opinion of this office that upon the removal of 
the impediment of a prior existing marriage a valid 
marriage does not come into existence under the law of 
the Territory of Hawaii. The rule that a valid marriage 
arises in such a situation obtains only in those jurisdictions 
in which common-law marriage is recognized (38 C. J. 
1297) or there is a statutory provision to the effect that the 
removal of such impediment creates a valid marriage. 
There is no such statute in Hawaii, nor are common-law 
marriages recognized. [Italics supplied.] 

The position of the 51 jurisdictions in recog- 
nizing common-law marriages is shown in table 1. 
It is to be noted that there is an almost even 
division among the jurisdictions on this subject; 
24 recognize common-law marriages, and 27 do 
not. A large proportion of the problem—both as 
to marriage and as to illegitimate children— 
could be solved if there were uniform provisions 


with respect to such marriages. 


Table 1.—States listed in accordance with legal recog- 
nition of common-lau,marriage, 1941 





States not recognizing common-law 


States recognizing common-law 
marriage 


marriage 





Alabama. 


Arizona (recognized before Oct. 1, 
Alaska (not recognized between 1913). 


May 3, 1917, and Apr. 28, 1933) Arkansas. 
Colorado. California (recognized before May 
District of Columbia 26, 1895). 
Florida. Connecticut. 
Georgia. Delaware. 
Idaho. Hawaii. 
Indiana. Illinois (recognized before July 1, 
Iowa. 1905). 
Kansas. Kentucky. 
Michigan. Louisiana. 
Minnesota. | Maine. 
Mississippi (not recognized between | Maryland. 
1892 ond April 21, 1906). Massachusetts. 
Montana. Missouri (recognized before June 20, 
Nevada. 1921). 


New Hampshire (if, upon death of 1 
of the parties, relationship had 
existed for 3 years). 
hio. 

Oklahoma. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island. 


Nebraska (recognized before Aug. 3, 
1923) 


New Jersey (recognized before Dec. 
1, 1939). 
New Mexico. 
New York (recognized before 1902; 
not recognized from Jan. 1, 1902, to 
South Carolina. Dec. 31, 1907; recognized from Jan. 
South Dakota. 1, 1908, to Apr. 29, 1933). 
Texas North Carolina. 
Wyoming. North Dakota. 
Oregon (recognized before June 4, 
1929, if relationship had existed for 
1 year and there is living issue). 
Tennessee (spouse and spouse’s legal 
representatives are estopped to 
deny the existence of a marriage). 
Utah (recognized before Mar. 3, 1887, 
and probably until June 15, 1888). 
Vermont. 
Virginia. 
Washington. 
| West Virginia. 
| Wisconsin (recognized before Jan. 1, 
1918). 
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Attempts to marry which fail—In States which 
do not recognize common-law marriage there are 
difficulties which arise because parties intending 
to be married fail to comply with all the require- 
ments of the jurisdiction. Mention has already 
been made of the fact that in some cases indi- 
viduals obtain a marriage license but fail to have 
a ceremony performed, believing they have com- 
plied with the law. In other instances individuals 
are “married” by people who are not authorized 
to perform marriage ceremonies. Or individuals 
may have been “‘married” by persons authorized 
to perform marriage ceremonies, but have failed 
to obtain a marriage license as required by law. 
There is conflict among the States as to whether 
marriages of these types are valid or invalid. 
For example, New York law provides that the 
requirement of a marriage license is directory 
only, whereas under Missouri law a license is 
required, and marriages contracted without such 
license are null and void. 

In one illustrative case the following agreement 
had been made in writing: 


sents nnua’ , Ill., June 2nd, 1915 

This certifies that I, L------ Diieticcrctes enll. igo, hs 
| eT eee , Lowa, have this day entered into 
a common Law Marriage. Said L------ uiecnictnin agrees 


to live together in the ordinance of Law and in the State 

of Matrimony. The said C_----- ) se agrees to 

live together in the ordinance of Law and in the state of 

Matrimony. The said incmnapal and the said 
F both agree that this contract be as 

binding as though a marriage license were issued and a 

marriage ceremony performed. 

Witness our hand this 2nd day of June 1915. 


(Signed) L------ Saran 
Cc 


Witness: W. H.----- 
WHEE Be wccce Doncane 
Justice of the Peace. 

This agreement, in itself, would not be sufficient 
to constitute a valid marriage in Illinois. It would 
be necessary for the justice of the peace actually 
to solemnize the marriage by some formality or 
ceremony in which he declared the parties to be 
married. Probably some such phrase as “I now 
pronounce you man and wife” would be satis- 
factory, but its lack would leave the parties legally 
unmarried. 

The good faith of the parties, together with 
the intention to enter into a legal relationship 
and the belief that such a relationship is legal, 
are frequently deemed insufficient or immaterial 
in establishing a legal relationship in those States 
which do not recognize common-law marriage. 
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Unless the letter of the law has been observed, 
the claims of such parties must be disallowed. 


Illegitimate Children 


It should be clear from the preceding discussion 
that the illogical and unsocial treatment of ille- 
gitimate children is due largely to similar treat- 
ment of the mothers of these children. A revision 
of the law to provide for uniform treatment of 
wives and widows more in accord with common 
sense and justice would also eliminate to a great 
extent the discrimination against illegitimate 
children. In addition to the types of situations 
already discussed, a few additional points in 
regard to illegitimate children are worthy of 
mention. 

Inheritance rights——When the wage earner is 
the mother, her issue may become entitled to 
insurance benefits without being legitimate; only 
rarely, however, can illegitimate children of a 
male wage earner become entitled until the father 
has complied with the State requirement for 
legitimation. These requirements vary from State 
to State and fall roughly into three classifications: 
intermarriage of the parties; recognition or ac- 
knowledgment of the child by his father; or a 
combination of these requirements. 

Occasionally, as in the following illustration, a 
child is able to meet the legitimation requirements 
and becomes eligible for benefits. 


The wage earner, W, who was domiciled in Oklahoma, 
died in October 1940. He was survived by an .=-4* 
child and a widow (not the mother of the child). For the 
child to be considered a “child” for purposes of the act 
there must have been recognition of the child in writing 
by the father, in accordance with Oklahoma law. Fortu- 
nately for the claimant, the wage earner’s mother had 
preserved a letter written by him to her, and reading in 
part as follows: 


I received your letter. Was indeed glad to 

hear from you. this leave all well. Hope you 

are the same. Oh yes the child’s moth- 

er}—have got a boy and she is planning on 

ou coming to get it. It sure is a beautiful 

by. He got a full head of hair, dimple in 

his cheek, big feet. Ha ha ha ha. He was 

born on . 15, 1988... 

In a postscript to the letter the wage earner indi- 
cated that he had given the child his ow name. 
The fortuitous existence of this personal and in- 
formal letter established legitimation and benefit 
rights for the child, since acknowledgment under 
Oklahoma law must be in writing. The fact that 
there were probably a dozen people who could 


testify that the deceased was the father of the 
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child was immaterial. Had the letter been de 
stroyed, the child would not have received benefits. 

It is interesting to note in this connection 
that, although the Board is compelled frequently 
to exclude the wage earner’s own illegitimate 
issue, the illegitimate child of the wage earner’s 
wife by an earlier relation with some other man 
may, under the present wording of the act, be 
considered a stepchild of the wage earner and 
receive benefits based upon the wage earner’s 
wage record. Thus, if the child in the case just 
cited had been the illegitimate child of the woman 
to whom the wage earner was married at the time 
of his death, the child’s benefits would have been 
payable without any question as to whether the 
wage earner was the natural father of the child, 

In a majority of the States even a written 
acknowledgment would not be sufficient to enable 
the child to inherit. Generally it is necessary 
that the father marry the mother of the child in 
order to accomplish this result. The fact that the 
wage earner was supporting his child, was living 
with it, and was otherwise treating it as any 
normal father would, is also immaterial in most 
States as far as determining legal relationship— 
and hence benefit sights—is concerned. For 
example:— 


The wage earner, H, filed claim in February 1940 for 
primary insurance benefits and also for benefits on behalf 
of his three minor children. The wage earner’s claim was 
allowed, but the claim for the three children was disallowed 
because they were illegitimate. Whereupon the wage 
earner ~— the probate court to legitimate his three 
sons. In December 1940 the court legitimated the chil- 
dren, and insurance benefits were immediately awarded to 
them. 

Since most claims of children under the age of 
18 arise in connection with the death of an in- 
sured wage earner, the opportunity for compliance 
with the legitimation requirements is often no 
longer available. In only a minority of the cases 
similar to the two illustrated above is it possible 


to legitimate the child. 

Inheritance rights versus the right to support.— 
One reason for excluding illegitimate children 
under the intestacy laws of the various States is 
to prevent an illegitimate child from laying claim 
to the estate of an alleged father. However, in 
all or practically all States the child may lay 
claim to support from his father. The father’s 
moral obligation has been held by the courts to be 
a sufficient consideration for his express agreement 
to support the child; if he promises to pay the 
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mother or a third person for the child’s support, 
such promise is enforceable.” 

Furthermore, there are statutes in nearly all 
States by which the mother of an illegitimate 
child, or, if she is a pauper or likely to become 
one, the public authorities may institute a special 
action, called a bastardy prosecution, against the 
man claimed to be the father of the child, and on 
proof of the fact the court has power to make him 
pay a stated allowance for the child’s support.’ 

Thus the incapacity of an illegitimate child to 
inherit from his father does not destroy his right 
to support. State laws clearly recognize his 
dependency status. In fact, some States specifi- 
cally stipulate that illegitimate children are 
eligible to receive benefits under workmen’s com- 
pensation laws on account of an injury suffered 
by the father. For example, reference may be 
made to the following excerpt from the compiled 
laws of Oregon: 


Section 102-1764. In case an unmarried man and an un- 
married woman shal] have cohabited in the State of 
Oregon as husband and wife for over one year prior to the 
death of or accidental injury received by such man, and 
children shall be living as a result of said relation, said 
woman and said children shall be entitled to compensation 
under the [workmen’s compensation] act the same as if 
said man and woman had been legally married. 

Other States place illegitimate children among 
those eligible to benefit by defining the term 
“child” very broadly; still others bring them in by 
including those children to whom the father stood 
in loco parentis. It seems incongruous that the 
old-age and survivors insurance system, developed 
to protect dependents of deceased wage earners, 
should be prevented from paying benefits to bona 
fide dependent children because of laws relative to 


inheritance rights. 
Foster Children 


While title II of the Social Security Act recog- 
nizes the benefit rights of adopted children and 
stepchildren as well as those of natural children, 
foster children are ignored even though they are 
in fact part of the wage earner’s family and look 
to him for the everyday necessities of life. Adop- 
tion proceedings, like most legal proceedings, are 
luxuries beyond the reach of workers in the low 
income groups. Adequate statistical information 
as to the number of foster children in the United 





9 Peck, Epaphroditus, The Law of Persons and of Domestic Relations (3d 
ed.), Chicago, 1930, p. 399. 
* Ibid., pp. 399-400. 
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States is not readily available, but it seems rea- 
sonable to assume that the foster parent-child rela- 
tionship is at least as frequent among covered 
wage earners as is the adoption relationship. It 
is self-evident that a foster child dependent upon 
an insured wage earner needs the protection of the 
law as much as the adopted child or his own child 
and should have protection for the same reasons. 


Aside from being beyond the reach of a great 
part of our insured population, adoption proceed- 
ings are frequently a remote and unfamiliar action 
to them. When foster children are brought into 
the household, formalization of the relationship 
seems unnecessary to many foster parents. The 
following quotation is from a statement made by a 
widow whose claim for benefits on behalf of her 
foster child was disallowed: 


ee, | . oe , my sister-in-law, sent for me. My 
husband and I went to her home. She was ill and told us 
she did not believe she was going to live. She told me and 
my husband that we could have the baby, J. E. C 
that she wanted us to take the child, and that ahithanes 
of us lived the longer should keep the child. The next day 
she died and the child has been with me ever since that 
time. My first husband, R. B_-_--_-- , died in 1935, and 
in accordance with our agreement, the child continued to 
live with me as my child. We had always treated him 
as our own. We did not adopt him as we did not know it 
was necessary, nor did we ever discuss whether or not he could 
inherit from us. We considered him as our child because 
he had been given to us. 

In October 1935 I married J. T. B....-- , and the child, 
Pre lived with us as our own child. Neither 
of us thought of adopting him. [Italics supplied.] 


The italicized phrases above are probably 
typical of the thought that is given by many 
foster parents to the question of securing inherit- 
ance rights for the foster child. Undoubtedly it 
is a prevailing practice among families in all walks 
of life, and particularly in the lower income groups, 
to take in the orphan of a brother, sister, or other 
close relative and “bring up’’ the child. 


Even when the parents are aware of the sig- 
nificance of adoption proceedings, difficulties beset 
them which are detrimental to the child’s benefit 
rights, through no fault of its own. For example, 
consider this excerpt from an affidavit filed with 
the Bureau: 

. . . Onor about April 30, 1930, the mother agreed to and 
did surrender full custody of said child to her. A petition 
was prepared for the child’s adoption but was not carried 
through because the father demanded payment for his 


consent and there was no money available. However, on 
or about April 1, 1931, the father and mother both signed 


the consent for adoption of M_----- by H. and F. L_----- 
but then Mr. L__---- had no money to pay the costs and 
fees involved. During all these intervals M-----. was 
considered and reared up as my own child . . . 
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In addition, many cases have been filed in which 
the child was taken from an orphans’ home and 
the preliminary steps to adoption were made, but 
the legal action necessary to perfect the adoption 
was never completed. In other cases, the foster 
parent contracted with a children’s home to adopt 
the child but did not comply with the agreement. 

The prevalence of such practices is perhaps 
indicated by the fact that, of the 26 States in 
which the Bureau has had cases requiring sub- 
mission to the Office of the General Counsel, 24 
have been found to have a theory known as “equit- 
able adoption.”” Under this theory a foster child 
may be recognized as a “child” under State law, 
and hence as a “child’”’ within the meaning of sec- 
tion 209 (m), if the foster parent has contracted to 
adopt the child but has failed to fulfill the obliga- 
tion. A curious feature of equitable adoption is 
that the child is not considered an adopted child, 
since legal adoption has not been completed, but 
rather is considered technically a “child,” since it 
can inherit. 

The theory of equitable adoption is not a satis- 
factory solution to the problem, not only because 
some States have no such theory but also because 
a specific contract is usually necessary before the 
theory can become operative. 

Ample precedent has been found in the work- 
men’s compensation laws of many States for the 
inclusion of the foster child as a dependent. 
Some define ‘“‘child” to include the child to whom 
the deceased employee stood in loco parentis. 
Others include the adopted child and define this 
term to cover children who are treated as adopted 
as well as those who have been legally adopted. 
A larger group define actual dependents (in con- 
trast to presumed dependents) in terms broad 
enough to permit the inclusion of the foster child. 
Provided that safeguards are written into the 
legislation which would limit benefits to bona fide 
cases, the inclusion of foster children under title II 
would make more nearly complete the system of 
protection offered to the dependent children of 
insured wage earners. 


Toward a Solution to the Problem 


Experience in making administrative deter- 
minations on family relationship seems to indicate 
clearly the need for modification of the existing 
provisions of law. Two methods of approach to a 
solution to the problem suggest themselves. The 
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first would be to write into the Social Security Aet 
specific provisions which would extend benefit 
rights to individuals who are found to be in the 
types of situations previously described. The 
second method would be to substitute for the 
present provisions a definition of familial relation. 
ships that would be Federal in scope and would per. 
mit the application of uniform principles to this as. 
pect of the old-age and survivors insurance program, 

It is also clear from the Board’s experience that 
any modifications adopted must take into con. 
sideration and offer a solution to the specific 
questions discussed above. These questions re. 
late to the circumstances under which a valid 
marriage shall be deemed to have been created; 
to the determination of which of several marriages 
shall be deemed to be valid; to considerations of 
good faith on the part of individuals entering into 
imperfect relationships; and to the possible ex- 
tension of benefit rights to illegitimate and foster 
children. These and other questions must be 
considered and answered in any proposal to solve 
the problems examined in this article—problems 
that arise from marriages which to the individuals 
concerned and to the community are frequently 
not distinguishable from the legally perfect mar- 
riage except in a technical sense. 

Modification of the existing provisions with 
respect to dependents’ and survivors’ benefit 
rights under the program would in no way at- 
tempt to modify or control the application of 
State laws with respect to familial relationships in 
any of the areas in which the States have juris- 
diction. Deviations from existing determinations 
under State law would relate exclusively to the 
payment of benefits under title Il. These bene- 
fits are paid from Federal funds and are supported 
by Federal taxes uniformly levied and collected. 

A uniform definition of relationship which can 
be applied in the administration of the old-age 
and survivors insurance program would not of 
itself solve all the problems which arise out of the 
conflict of laws in the spheres of marriage, divoree, 
anddomicile. But it should prove along step in the 
direction of a solution. It would allow simplifica- 
tion of the administration of the program, and the 
protection of dependents of insured wage earners 
could be achieved more realistically in situations 
which at present frequently give rise to benefit 
awards and claim disallowances that are counter 
to the intent and social policy of the program. 


Social Security 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE e DIVISIONS OF 
OPERATING STATISTICS AND ANALYSIS AND SOCIAL STATISTICS AND RESEARCH 


Statistics for the United States, June 1941 


Total assistance and earnings decreased for the 
third successive month.—In June, total expendi- 
tures for public assistance and earnings under the 
several Federal work programs in the continental 
United States amounted to $189.4 million, a 
decrease of 5.3 percent from the previous month 
and 13.5 percent from the previous June (table 1). 
Payments in June are estimated to have benefited 
4.7 million households including 12.4 million 
persons—4.5 and 5.1 percent less, respectively, 
than in May (table 2). 

Smaller amounts were expended in June than in 
the same month of the previous year for general 
relief and for all the Federal work programs 
except those of the National Youth Administration. 


All but one of the Federal work programs decreased 


from May; FSA subsistence payments increased.— 


Total earnings on projects of the Work Projects 
Administration decreased 8.5 percent to $80.7 
million in June, and the number employed 
declined 5.3 percent to 1.4 million. Earnings 
under the Civilian Conservation Corps and the 
number enrolled each decreased 12.6 percent. 
Earnings under the student work program of the 
NYA were 23.4 percent less than in May, and the 
number employed 22.9 percent less; the out-of- 
school work program showed declines of 1.5 
percent in earnings and 1.8 percent in employ- 
ment. Earnings ‘under other Federal agency 
projects financed from emergency funds increased 


Chart 1.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Payments to recipients and earnings of persons employed 
in the continental United States, January 1933-June 1941 
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Table 1.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Assistance and earnings in the continental United States, 
by month, June 1940-June 1941 } 


[In thousands] 

































































Earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
Assistance to recipients programs 
Special types of public Subsist- National Youth | © Earnings 
assistance ence Administration § Other on regular 
Year and month Total? payments | oj vi F Federal Federal 
Gen- certified vilian Work agency construe. 
eral the Conser- Projects | projects tion 
Old-age Aid to Aid to relief erm vation Student Out-of- | Adminis-| financed Projects # 
assist- | dependent| the Security | COPPS* | © work 4 tration ¢ from 
an: wor emergency 
ce ildren blind —_, program program funds ? 
$39, 189 $10, 982 $1, 822 |$31, 447 $1,516 | $15,872 $2, 314 $5, 708 | $100, 419 $9, 704 
39, 643 11, 090 1,818 | 32, 192 637 18, 137 2 3, 407 97, 086 8, 092 ne 
39, 943 11, 223 1, 31, 732 940 | 19,022 4 4,759 | 97,333 6, 782 43, 517 
40, 034 11, 328 1,829 | 28, 547 732 16, 828 106 4, 822 93, 507 5, 528 46, 833 
40, 864 11, 558 1, 846 | 29, 379 811 18, 479 2, 236 4,911 101, 789 4, 483 55, 904 
41, 306 11, 718 1, 848 | 29, 033 831 | 18,725 3, 064 5,450 | 93, 532 3, 898 69, 010 
41, 858 11, 990 1, 862 | 30, 080 1, 087 16, 314 3, 109 6, 463 102, 285 2, 980 85, 807 
42, 523 12, 208 1,868 | 30, 544 1,455 | 17,110 2,776 7,901 | 103, 514 2, 286 103, 028 
43, 001 13, 192 1,871 | 28,872 1,617 18, 152 3, 165 9, 224 04, 080 2, 262 113, 377 
43, 440 12, 766 1,870 | 28, 758 1, 953 16, 178 3, 283 8, 929 97, 400 2, 234 110, 364 
43, 838 12, 866 1, 883 | 26, 260 1, 607 15, 073 3, 352 8, 405 93, 489 2, 583 115, 017 
44, 074 12, 856 1,894 | 23,272 908 14, 765 3, 385 8,115 88, 236 2, 508 108, 153 
45, 650 12, 806 1, 804 | 20, 580 1, 532 12, 902 2, 502 7, 992 80, 746 2, 605 108, 681 
senate ae pretty extamatet subject to revision. For January 1933- ‘ Data from the CCC. 
May 1940, see the Bulletin “february weal, Pp. 66-68. For definitions of § Data from the NYA 
terms see ihe Bulletin, J July 1941, ¢ Data from the WPA. 
1 Data a reguier Fed edens constenctten gecteste. ? Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
3 Data from the FSA. * Excluded from total; data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Table 2.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the 
continental United States, by month, June 1940-June 1941! 


{In thousands] 




































































eaed tonal Recipients of assistance Persous employed under Federa) work programs 
| Persons 
Special t of public assistance Cases for National Youth Oth employed 
ypes of pu which sub- Administration § Federal on 
sistence ~ | regular 
Year and month Persons Cases re-| payments | Civilian Work | *sency Federal 
House-| in these Aid te depend ceivi were certi- | Conser- Projects | me oe + construc 
holds | house- | Old- | ent Aid to oud fied by the} vation | cident | Out-of- | Adminis- — tion 
holds - 4 the relief Gunde Corps ¢ werk omen tration*® | ciner- | Projects! 
Fami- | Chil- | lind Adminis- progralm | program gency 
lies dren tration # funds ’ 
5, 383 15, 129 1, 967 346 831 72 1, 354 60 240 313 269 1, 734 81 312 
5, 058 14,340 | 1,986 349 840 72 1, 362 31 274 i) 196 1, 639 68 329 
5,100 | 14,484| 2,001 353 849 72 1, 342 43 287 1 239 1, 684 52 343 
4, 992 14,065 | 2,016 357 859 72 1, 258 35 254 24 28 1, 673 43 389 
5, 202 14,442 | 2,034 360 867 72 1, 230 34 279 352 22 1, 743 34 454 
5, 279 14,585 | 2,061 364 874 73 1, 212 36 283 439 262 1,771 29 612 
5, 364 14, $13 2, 066 370 891 73 1,239 44 246 449 326 1, 826 23 710 
5, 448 15,073 | 2,075 376 gad 73 1, 257 57 258 442 419 1, 858 18 718 
5, 461 15,069 | 2,082 383 924 73 1, 229 54 274 459 482 1, 850 17 7 
5,366 | 14,685 | 2,107 387 935 73 1, 210 62 244 471 459 1, 718 17 7 
5, 161 13,920 | 2,125 391 WAR 74 1, 153 50 228 478 418 1, 575 19 767 
4,917 13,055 | 2,146 392 4 74 1, 088 34 462 391 1, 453 19 74 
4, 698 12,391 | 2,166 391 942; + 74 934 38 195 356 384 1, 376 19 7 
estimated and subject to revision. For January 1933- 5 Data from the NYA. 
Bulletin, wong boy pp. 68-70. For definitions of * Data from the WPA. 
ulletin, July 1941, pp. , ? Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Estimated by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security * Excluded from estimated unduplicated total; data from the Bureau of 
Lb employed on regular Federal construction projects. Labor Statistics. 
SA. * Less than 500 persons. 
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3.7 percent, while the number employed remained 
the same. Subsistence payments by the FSA 
and recipients of such payments in June were, 
respectively, 68.7 and 11.8 percent above May. 


Food stamp plan.—Data on the food stamp plan 
administered by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture are presented in table 3. 


Total payments for old-age assistance increased 
from May; payments for aid to dependent children 
and aid to the blind decreased——In June 1941, 
payments for the three special types of public 
assistance in the continental United States, Alaska, 
and Hawaii totaled $60.5 million, an increase of 
2.6 percent from the previous month and 16.5 
percent from June 1940. Old-age assistance pay- 
ments were 3.6 percent greater than in May and 
17.0 percent greater than in June 1940. Pay- 
ments for aid to dependent children decreased 0.4 
percent from May, but were 17.0 percent greater 
than in June of the previous year. Aid to the 
blind declined less than 0.1 percent from May, but 


Table 3.—Food stamp plan: Number of areas included 
and participants, and value of surplus-food stamps 
issued in the continental United States, by month, 
June 1940 and December 1940-June 1941! 











7 Number of participants*} Value of 
Number 
Year and month of areas surplus-food 
included ? comes 
Cases Persons issued 
1940 
June_. Seaionne 83 507,021 | 1,488,500 | $3, 161, 982 
De Rccnccscusiavibesd 231 921,025 | 2,821,600 6, 587, 993 
1941 
SS ee 246 961,642 | 2,986,700 7, 027, 393 
PE cvctianitcincusnten 265 986, 363 | 3, 108, 600 7, 201, 683 
iis anitbbinsmeitnacinse 288 | 1,152,990 | 3,703,100 8, 934, 051 
pO REE EEE: 307 | 1,226,768 | 3,830,900 9, 547, 251 
sei ntiviecebetitecacied 346 | 1,230,000 | 3,968,900 9, 902, 603 
POE ilisencstanigdectecnes 363 | 1,212,153 | 3,927,700 9, 044, 755 

















1 Data do not include persons receiving commodities under direct distribu- 
tion —m of the Surplus Marketing Administration or value of such 
commodit. 

2 An area represents a city, county, or group of counties. 

* Includes recipients of 3 special types of public assistance and of subsistence 
payments from the FSA; recipients of, and those eligible for, general relief; 
persons certified as in need of relief and employed on or await: ment 
to projects financed by the WPA. Includes for 1 area (Shawnee, Okla.) 
some low-income families having weekly income of less than $19.50 who 
have been eligible to participate since October 1939. 

4 Preliminary. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration. 


Chart 2.—Special types of public assistance and general relief: Index of payments to recipients in the continental 
United States, January 1933-June 1941 
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increased 4.7 percent over June 1940. Of total 
payments to recipients, more than 98 percent— 
$59.5 million—was expended in States with plans 
approved by the Social Security Board. The 
remaining $1.0 million represented payments in 
States which do not have approved plans under 
the Social Security Act. 

General relief payments decreased to less than two- 


thirds the total for June 1940.—Payments for 
general relief from State and local funds to 934,009 
cases amounted to $20.6 million in June, a decrease 
of 11.6 percent from May and of 34.6 percent from 
June 1940 (table 1). In 41 States reporting com. 
parable data, the total number of cases and the 
amount of payments in June were 9.1 and 94 
percent less, respectively, than in May (table 8). 


Table 4.—Special types of public assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients in States with plans approved 
by the Social Security Board, by month, June 1940-June 1941 ' 
















































































Number of recipients Amount of payments to recipients 
| 
Year and month Aid to dependent children | 
Old-age Aid to the Total Old-age Aid to depend-| Aid to the 
ce blind assistance ent children blind 
Families Children 
All States 
= 
1, 970, 156 333, 018 801, 754 7, 542 $51, 057, 366 $39, 252, 780 | $10, 686, 141 $1, 118, 445 
1, 989, 545 336, 288 811, 170 47,812 51, 617, 258 39, 706, 938 | 10, 791, 455 1, 118, 865 
2, 004, 626 339, 646 $20, 557 | 48, 102 52, 056, 887 40, 007, 939 10, 920, 916 1, 128, 082 
2, 019, 562 343, 366 829, 052 | 48, 301 52, 253, 747 40, 099, 450 11, 029, 036 1, 125, 261 
2, 037, 344 346, 549 836, 290 48, 548 53, 322, 361 40, 980, 351 11, 255, 356 1, 136, 654 
2, 054, 345 352, 149 848, 458 48, 836 53, 970, 338 41, 372, 613 11, 451, 950 1, 145, 775 
2, 069, 763 358, 450 » 49, 015 54, 792, 726 41, 925, 127 11, 717, 362 1, 150, 37 
2, 078, 353 364, 421 882, 882 49, 111 55, 769, 329 42, 589, 711 12, 027, 414 1, 152, 4 
2, 084, 868 371, 044 898, 620 49, 248 | 57, 154, 886 43, 067, 986 12, 929, 908 1, 156, 992 
2, 110, 204 375, 583 909, 744 49, 370 | 7, 164, 834 43, 507, 904 12, 495, 133 1, 161, 797 
2, 128, 170 379, 503 916, 775 49, 534 | 57, 667, 586 43, 906, 004 12 595, 564 1, 165, 928 
2, 149, 068 380, 682 918, 543 49, 691 57, 808, 502 44, 142, 017 | 12, 581, 488 | 1, 175, 087 
2, 169, 529 379, 504 916, 742 49, 817 50, 439, 376 | 45, 728, 206 | 12, 531,778 1, 179, 392 
Continental United States 
1940 | 
June sini 1, 966, 930 | 831, 870 797, 892 47,475 50, 951, 885 39, 189, 487 10, 644, 904 1, 117, 404 
ES sienniben 1, 986, 316 | 335, 131 807, 279 47,744 51, 500, 976 39, 642, 502 10, 749, 604 1, 117, 780 
August_._.... 2, 001, 358 338, 506 $16,714 48, 084 51, 950, 138 | 39, 043, 196 10, 880, 017 1, 126, 925 
September 2, 016, 261 342, 179 $25, 113 48, 233 52, 143, 882 40, 034, 084 10, 985, 638 1, 124, 160 
October. 2, 084, 024 345, 350 832, 302 48, 479 53, 210, 497 40, 864, 365 11, 210, 560 1, 135, 572 
November 2, 051, 006 350, 929 844, 453 48, 768 53, 857, 406 41, 306, 151 11, 406, 554 1, 144, 701 
2, 066, 410 357, 215 861, 236 48, 948 54, 678, 404 41, 858, 109 11, 671, 091 1, 149, 204 
1941 

January -- 2, 074, 988 363, 183 878, 812 49, 043 | 55, 655, 147 42, 522, 552 11, 981, 434 1, 151, 161 
February __ 2, 081, 507 369, 812 , 603 49, 179 | 57, 041, 579 43, 000, 824 12, 884, 833 1, 155, 922 
—- iaitnaticaiiaincgeiat | 2, 106, 856 374, 354 905, 747 57, 051, 043 43, 440, 270 12, 450, 080 1, 160, 608 
RR dowes 2, 124, 793 378, 267 912, 742 49, 462 57, 553, 041 43, 838, 187 | 12, 550, O15 1, 164, 899 
May. i 2, 145, 684 379, 446 914, 542 49, 622 57, 784, 119 44, 074, 023 | 12, 536, 069 1, 174,027 
| — ae 2, 166, 132 378, 381 912, 833 49,749 59, 325, 300 45, 659, 347 | 12, 487, 602 1, 178, 351 





1 For data for all States for February 1936-December 1937, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 52; for January 1938- May 1940, see the Bulletin, February 1M, 


p. 74. For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1941, pp. 28-30. 
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f Table 5.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, June 1941 ' 
or : 3 
D00 | Percentage change from— 
ase | a9 
7 ‘ pieats 
Number of Amount of | Average pay May 1941 in— June 1940 in— per 1,00€ esti- 
State r payments to ment per “ 
om recipients oh mated opu- 
recipients recipient 
lation 64 years 
m- Number of | Amountof | Numberof | Amount of and over # 
th recipients payments recipients payments 
e = eet vat a eS 
9.6 Total for continental | | 
8) United States___. 2, 166, 132 $45, 659, 347 $21, 08 3+0.9 3+3.6 4+9.5 4+14.8 5 245 
Total for 51 States with | 
lans approved by the 
ved Bocial Security Board _-.-.| 2, 169, 529 45, 728, 206 21. 08 3+.9 3+3.6 4+9.4 4+14.8 5245 
} Alabama. . .... al 20, 086 183, 613 9.14 +.1 +.3 +.7 —15 5170 
— Alaska... - 1, 572 45, 633 29. 03 -.1 +1.8 | +7.9 +116 383 
Arizona....-- 8, 863 250, 286 28. 24 +.6 +1.2 | +8.9 +111 368 
Arkansas... ..- ; 26, 046 200, 367 7. 69 (® —.2 +32.9 +365. 2 5 303 
_— California... . - . 156, 329 5, 908, 628 37. 80 +.5 +.5 +10.3 +9.8 285 
Colorado - - - -- : ’ 42, 551 7 1, 437, 803 33. 79 +.3 +13.8 +3.6 +4.2 7 468 
Connecticut - - 17, 636 487, 435 27. 64 () —2.8 +3.2 +7.0 139 
the Delaware. . ‘ 2. 507 29, 102 11. 61 +.4 +12 —6.7 —4.4 120 
District of Columbia 3, 494 89, 950 25. 74 —.3 —-.1 +4.2 +5.9 7 
Florida... ....-.. ; ae 37, 688 495, 298 13.14 —.7 +.2 +7.0 +17.0 290 
~ oe Georgia.....-- 51, 742 430, 811 8. 33 +2.2 +2.5 +83. 2 +90. 7 5 346 
Sa 1, 825 23, 12. 73 +.8 +.3 +3.2 +3.6 5142 
aapi icnsccccce ol 9, 318 212, 108 22. 76 +.7 +10 +4.3 +8.0 293 
Illinois. . . . nae 146, 636 3, 397, 249 23.17 +.5 +14 +6. 2 +18.0 
8, 445 Indiana 67, 236 1, 245, 231 18. 52 +.1 +.4 +18 +5.8 235 
8, 865 ndcose 56, 983 1, 190, 417 20. 89 +.3 +.4 +3.8 +5.7 251 
ce 806s ees... 28, 885 559, 886 19. 38 +.9 +1.0 (® +10.7 5 229 
5, 261 Kentucky 57, 806 516, 810 8. 04 +2.5 +2.5 +18. 6 +21.3 306 
B, 654 a 36, 099 482, 792 13. 37 +2.2 +.2 +13.3 +27. 4 5 368 
ts Maine. 12, 502 260, 555 20. 84 —.7 —.7 —9.3 —9.6 156 
Maryland. .... 17, 942 17. 85 —.4 —.4 —2.9 —.9 146 
Massachusetts 37,070 2, 517, 725 28. 92 —.2 —.2 +2.4 +4.0 237 
2, 204 Michigan... . - 88, 768 1, 520, 17.13 +3.8 +4.2 +211 +25.1 270 
5, 992 Minnesota 63, 081 1, 349, 108 21. 39 +.2 +.4 +.3 +2.2 297 
l, 797 Mississippi | 26, 621 233, 261 8.76 +.8 +1.2 +23.8 +30. 6 234 
5, 928 Missourl. — | 113, 787 2, 039, 891 17. 93 +.9 +11 +23. 6 +37.7 350 
5, 087 Montana. | 12, 464 253, 613 20. 35 +.1 +.9 +2.4 +15.3 356 
d, 392 Nebraska_. | 29, 024 496, 619 17.11 +.4 +.9 +4.5 +8.3 273 
_— Nevada... 2,317 61, 653 26. 61 —.2 —-.1 +2.0 +2.2 346 
New Hampshire 6, 994 151, 579 21. 67 +1.2 +15 +21.9 +26.1 146 
= New Jersey. 31, 174 | 666, 321 21. 37 (% +.5 | +.4 +4.8 112 
. New Mexico... 4,750 | 81, 944 17. 25 —1.4 —1.9 | +6. 0 +26. 5 $275 
', 404 New York... .. 121, 496 3, 002, 798 24. 72 +.2 +.2 | +2.4 | +7.4 133 
1, 780 North Carolina 37, 549 382, 350 10. 18 +.3 +.4 | +65.2 +5.7 5 250 
i, 925 North Dakota 9, 234 160, 72 | 17.41 +1.0 +1.7 +4.7 +8.6 241 
4, 160 a 137, 871 3, 217, 435 23. 34 +.5 +.7 +12.8 +15.1 258 
5, 572 Oklahoma. -- 76, 469 1, 377, 052 18. 01 +.3 +.5 | +5.8 +7.6 530 
4, 701 Oregon. . . . 21, 059 451, 153 21.42 +2.1 +2.1 +9.8 +10.1 227 
), 204 Pennsylvania. = 103, 567 2, 323, 311 22. 43 +.1 +.9 +5. 4 +9.0 154 
Rhode Island. 6, 976 142, 282 | 20. 40 +5} +11 | +3.0 +7.7 128 
, 161 South Carolina 17, 683 140, 566 | 7.95 +2.0 | 5.1 —10.7 —13.8 $253 
5, 922 South Dakota. 14, 968 286, 618 19. 15 —-.1 —.2 +1.5 —Lé4 345 
), 698 Tennessee - . 40, 154 407, 567 10. 15 -.1 () } —.4 +.4 5 266 
t, 839 eR 138, 677 2, 565, 321 18. 50 +4.5 +68. 5 +17.1 +110. 1 402 
i, 027 14, 284 381, 130 | 26. 68 +.6 | +.9 +4.8 | +32.1 473 
3, 351 Vermont. 5, 775 97, 515 16. 89 —.9 | —.56 | +6.1 | +12.0 169 
aii Virginia... .. 20, 080 201, 104 | 10. 02 +.4 | +.6 +15. 2 | +17. 5 | 132 
Washington. . 57, 072 1, 851, 812 | 32. 45 (#9) | (9) (#9) | (19) | 401 
1, West Virginia. _. 19, 278 | 236, 966 | 14. 89 +1.1 +2.7 | +8.2 | +16.0 188 
Wisconsin -. ee 54,018 | 1, 227, 896 | 22. 73 +.2 | +.1 +5.1 | +7.5 223 
Wyoming...._.. bay 3, 523 | 84, 522 | 23. 99 +.1 () +3.5 +4.7 5 303 
' I | 
1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1941, pp. 28-30. * Increase of less than oS poems. 
1 Population 65 years and over as of Apr. 1, 1940, estimated from 5-percent T Includes $122,836 incu for payments to 3,631 persons 60 but under 65 
sample by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census. years. Rate per 1,000 excludes these recipients. 
+ Excludes Washington, for which data on both recipients and payments * Comparable data not available. 
are not comparable. * Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
‘ Excludes Kansas and Washington, for which data on both recipients and 1 Not comparable, because complete data for June 1941 have not been 
payments are not comparable. received. 


‘ Adjusted for payments covering 2 or more eligible individuals. 
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Table 6.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, June 1941! 










































































Number of Percentage change from— 
recipients a ay mbe 
; p- 
Spent —- May 1941 in— June 1940 in— ary 
= | ’ 
State Rat — ] ———| estimated 
Families | Children | TeiPients family Numberofrecipients| 4 yoynt |Number of recipients| towne = 
of pay- of pay- | under 1g 
Families | Children} ™€"*S | Families | Children| ™&"tS | years? 
i | 
Total for continental United | | 
oe eho REREAD 301, 195 | #941, 922 |$12,805,500 | $32.73 |......----}..---- fee} = 
Total for 44 States with Sn 
ved by the Social - 

EE heicinvescensuncined 379, 504 | 3 916,742 | 12,531,778 | 33. 01 0.3} 02) 0.4) $413.4) 4413.7) ¢+417.3 31 
EE ree 5,801 | 16,815 80, 009 13. 79 —.6 -.1 -.4 -19|) -L9 —4.5 0 
Alaska... ---..- 2 +90 210 | erent Ses ee Se Sal nestled , 
TT 2, 471 6, 563 81, 112 32. 83 +.5 +.8 +11 —2.9 —7.0 —1.0 “’ 
Arkansas............. aaa 6, 462 16, 486 87, 13. 50 —.3 —.3 —.9 +40. 6 +37.3 +658. 1 | % 
SE idipsrdeaceessocwscenecsanes 15, 864 | * 37,815 758, 008 47.78 +.2 +.1 +.1 +2.2 +.2 +7.3 15 
A 6, 362 15, 192, 30. 28 —.8 - .8 —1.0 +6.7 +7.3 47.7 0 
Connecticut........... _..| 41,290 52,950 ) sae, |S eee ee tees cn we: 
Nn caeaial 624} 21,735 21, 770 34. 89 +11 +.7 +1.9 +21.6 +25.1| +30.2 i> 
District of Columbia_._................ 982 2, 888 36, 611 37. 28 +.7 —2.5 —-.9 +5.3 +4.8 | +5.3 » 
Plorida.........................-....--| %4,235 | © 10,974 $94, 515 22. 32 —21 +1.9 —1.1 +11.9/) +138 +14.2 1» 
SE inidhdendinetdicdenstuapdshdenen 4, 749 11, 788 104, 217 21. 95 —1.2 —1.5 —1.2/ +4245) +203 +33. 9 L 

1, 213 3, 909 44, 176 36. 42 —19 —23 —27/ +57) +12 +7.4 % 
3,048 | 47,666 91, 750 30. 10 +.5 +.9 +10} 453) 47.8) 410.5 v7 
7,409 16,686 SY ae Sees Te Rare A rae 2 Bi. 
17,032 | 35, 108 494, 759 29. 05 —1.0 -.7 —.6 -19/ -18| +12 9 
3, 485 7, 761 | Saas ees REF ‘aes tl ees ae 
6,610 | 215,634 191, 992 29. 05 —.2 —.1 —1.0 Om | © | +60 133 
$430 | 41,870 — as a ae ed See t vibes toad ae: 
15,812 | 39, 658 926 27.13 +. +.1 (*) +20. 9 +8.4/) +38.5 33 
1, 545 3, 864 61, 184 39. 60 (*) —.6 (*) +1.2 -.8 +3.4 | 16 
6,531 | 217,740 199, 378 30. 53 —2.2 —10 -1.9 —10.9 —10.1; —126| 138 
12,684 | 331,234 709, 445 55. 93 -.7 —.9 —1.5 +5.1 +2.5 +.4 | 231 
21,459 | 350, 768 868, 008 40. 45 +.2 +.3 +.1 +15. 1 +10. 9 +21.0 1% 
9,398 | 22, 284 321, 077 34. 16 —.4 —.6 —1.0 +6.0 +5.0| +65.3] 1% 
999 2, 713 20, 547 20.57 | +106.0| +1020! +106.8 (19) ( | ay | 4 
13,937 | 32,297 414, 829 29. 76 +16 +16 +17 +25. 8 +21.8 |) +857.0| u 
2,643 | 76,411 77, 591 29. 36 —.6 —.8 —.8 +11.5 +11.7| +17.0) 19 
1 §, 852 | 113,077 | ™ 161,337 27. 57 +.3 +.4 +.6 +7.8 +81) +86) 3 
110 262 ( j] a Sia Oe + See 2. SO i atites Gib S 7 
578 1, 407 26, 347 45. 58 —.9 —1.6 —1.6 —141|) —18.5 —12.6 | ll 
10, 486 | * 23,833 331, 379 31. 60 —3.6 —3.5 —3.4 —6.7 -5.3 —4.5 125 
2,011 5,710 52, 851 26. 28 —1.8 —2.0 —1.9 46.5) +41 +11.2 » 
33,203 | 65,242 1,528,743 46. 04 —1.2 —13 —1.1 -7.9 —8.4 —5.9 2 
9,858 | 23, 585 166, 510 16. 89 —.5 —.7 —4/ +54/ +13 +7.0 19 
2,502 | 76,946 78, 150 31. 24 -.2 +.7 —.1| +67 +5.6 45.9 134 
11,820 | #31, 730 465, 281 39. 36 +.4 +.2 (2) +19.0| +144 +22. 4 419 
19,562 | 44,879 298, 437 15. 26 +.2 +.4 +2.6 +5.4 +5.3|) +11.0 
2,067 | 13 4, 887 84, 481 40. 87 +13 +15 +13 +4.4 +46) +7.9 1817 
63, 360 | 158,348 | 2,339,076 36. 92 —L1 —11 —1.1 +66. 5 +82.8 72.5 161 
1,305 | ™ 3,730 59, 384 45. 50 +1.0 +1.2 +.9 +7.9) +141 +7.7 “4% 
3,760 | 10,992 70, 388 18. 72 +3.8 +2.8 +4.8 +269} +229 +44.8 16 
1,522 | %3,548 41, 214 27.08 +4.6 +4.1 +4.9 (0) (19) (19) #19 
14,343 | 35, 921 266, 617 18. 59 -.2 —.3 -.3| +212] =, 2.1 39 
590 § 230 —, Mbinaceas Taare eiaiiikad aie ; 
4, 024 10, 483 168, 343 41. 83 +.9 +.9 +.8 +18.7| +25.0 +40. 6 ¥ 
613 1, 693 20, 041 32. 69 *) +.2 +.4 +7.7 | +2.5 +7.3 17 
4, 342 12, 813 86, 868 20. 01 +1.2 +.5 +.5 +45.9| +36.6 +42. 5 16 
5,309 | 412,653 192, 365 36. 23 +11 +1.4 +1.7 +6.6 | +7.1) +23.1 532 
9,360 | 24,992 231, 334 24.72 +14 +1.2 +2.9 +19.9 +16.1/ +29.9 39 
12, 484 | 16 28 383 457, 450 36. 64 =L7 -1.6 —21 41.5| +9) +21 8 30 
772 1, 968 25, 388 32. 89 +.3 +.6 +.5 +3.3 +6.6) +66 * 
Figures * No change. 


my 4: 4 ie ae ay Fe d 
re ms un tate laws from State an 
local funds without Federal participation. “In tion, in 70 counties payments amounting to $12,759 were made 
3 Population under 16 wt of age as of ART. 1, 1940, estimated from from local funds without Federal participation to 746 families in behalf of 
5-pereent sample by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 1,705 children under the State mothers’-pension law; some of these families 
Includes an unknown number of children 16 pa and over. also received aid under State plan approved by the Social Security Board. 
‘Com n for 41 States; excludes or and South Dakota, which 12 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


1@ No approved plan for June 1940. 
addi 











did not have approved plans for June 1940, and Kansas, for which data on 13 Includes 642 children 16 years and over. Rate per 1,000 excludes these 
both recipients and payments are not comparable. e 


children. 
Includes 265 children 16 years and over. Rate per 1,000 excludes these 


* Includes aid to dependent children administered under State law without children. 

Federal participation. 4% Includes approximately 2,900 children 16 years and over. Rate per 
7 Comparable data not available. 1,000 excludes these children. 
* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 7.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, June 1941' 












































Percentage change from— 
Number of re- 
at | Number of re-| Amount of | Average pay- May 1941 in— June 1940 in— cipients per 
State cipients payments to — r re- 1 u- 
recipients cipient oe OP 
Number of re- | Amount of | Numberofre-}| Amount of 
cipients payments cipients payments 
Total for continental | 
United States...........- 74, 032 $1, 893, 592 7 cullsenéveccidetthcnscncs oxsimalliicacmmasdiaae 
Total for 43 States with | 
lans approved by the | 
Bocial Security Board 49, 817 1, 179, 392 23. 67 +0.3 +0.4 $44.7 $46.3 49 
labama.. . 615 5, 577 9.07 —.5 —.1 +2.5 +3.4 22 
— a 404 11, 069 27. 40 +1.0 +.8 +13. 5 +17.9 81 
Arkansas... . : = 1, 142 10, 381 9.09 +.3 —.4 +40. 6 +48. 7 59 
California. - - A. 7, 290 350, 839 48.13 (4 (4 +18 +2.0 106 
Colorado. . .. 607 19, 145 3L. &4 +10 +3. 5 —43 +9.9 54 
Connecticut. __ _. 5 233 5 6, 761 29. 02 +7.9 +111 (®) +13.0 $14 
District of Columbia | 234 7, 148 30. 55 +1.3 +15 +114 +319 35 
Florida... _. 5 2, 536 535, 331 13. 93 —.6 +.1 +7.9 +18.0 5134 
Georgia. 1, 576 17, 088 10. 84 +1.5 +1.9 +41.9 +52.6 50 
Hawaii. 68 1, 041 15.31 (") (1) () (”) 16 
jaa 278 6, 249 22. 48 O) +.2 () +2.3 53 
Ds. acsccece 7, 410 bE loconcncccumugetlndedind+asdeagehsbaietesoonga = anenanern eucsoenédi senses dacesnee 
SSE 2, 369 49, 363 20. 84 -.1 +.2 —2.6 —.4 69 
aE 1, 527 36, 719 24.05 +.6 +.5 +6.1 +7.0 60 
Kansas. __._. 1, 402 28, 915 20.62 —.6 —1.3 () +144 78 
Louisiana_. 1, 260 21, 692 17. 22 +3.0 +3.1 +18.1 +36. 5 53 
Sa 1,071 333 22.72 +.1 —.2 —12.9 —13.1 126 
Maryland -__._. 671 14, 472 21. 57 —1.0 —.5 —1.8 +.3 37 
Massachusetts 1,175 27, 882 23. 73 -.1 +.1 —.7 +15 27 
ichigan. . 1, 244 29, 766 23. 93 +19 +2.0 +441 +59. 4 24 
Minnesota 975 26, 200 26. 87 —.5 +.2 +4.3 +3.1 35 
Mississippi... _. 1,071 9, 277 8.66 +4.0 +5.2 +37.3 +49.7 49 
Missour!. ip , 200 O60 GP f.. onccavescecsceloccescencensaneetlaesendéammaionsdslaaiaases ae 
Montana. ..... 260 5, 763 22.17 +4.0 +5.4 +33. 3 +40.0 46 
Nebraska........ pantie 5718 515, 027 20. 93 +.4 +1.5 +4.4 +10.1 $55 
Nevada... .. wae 17 ee Is He es A 
New Hampshire eodukenkil 330 7, 559 22.91 +.6 +1.1 +4.1 +4.7 67 
New Jersey..... : Bee 739 17, 531 23.72 —1.6 —1.6 +2.6 +4.6 18 
New Mexico 218 4, 068 18. 66 (5 —.5 —6. —.2 41 
New York... __. 2, 845 73, 171 25. 72 —.2 +.3 (1%) +7.1 21 
North Carolina 1,911 28, 601 14.97 +.5 +.3 —1.8 —1.5 54 
North Dakota 219 4, 241 19. 37 —4.8 —12.2 +21.0 +10.2 34 
Ohio._.. E 3, 998 80, 416 20.11 —.6 —1.1 +1.3 +4.5 58 
Oklahoma | 2, 153 35, 334 16. 41 +.1 +2.2 —2.5 +3.9 92 
Oregon. ....... 465 11, 506 24.94 +1.3 +1.2 +2.9 +1.6 43 
Pennsylvania 13, 656 SEE eS Se Sts ll es SS a a wane 
Rhode Island | M4 1, 677 19. 96 (*) (*) (7) (*) 
South Carolina | 801 8, 223 10. 27 +2.2 +3.0 +.9 —4.3 12 
South Dakota 231 4,734 16. 85 +.7 +.3 +18. 1 +12.0 42 
Tennessee. . 1, 645 | 18, 413 | 11. 19 +.4 +.3 +2.4 +3.5 S 
| | 
183 | 4, 807 26. 27 +.5 +1.2 —9.4 —7.9 
Vermont... 158 3, 455 21. 87 ( +2.2 +3.3 —4.3 33 
Virginia. __. 1, 025 12, 923 12. 61 —.9 —.5 +.2 —.6 44 
Washington 1, 041 35, 734 34. 33 —.2 +.7 +.4 +13.0 38 
West Virginia 862 | 15, 982 18. 54 1.4 +2.4 +6.8 +13.7 60 
Wisconsin. Sal 1, 983 | 46, 850 23. 63 —.2 —.2 —-12 +.5 45 
Wyoming... 180 | 4,089 | 26. 93 (*) -10 | +14 -12 63 











! For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1941, pp. 28-30. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered under State laws from State and 
local funds without Federal participates. Delaware, Texas, and Alaska 
do not have programs for aid to the blind, and information on status of pro- 
gram in Kentucky is not available. 

? Total population as of Apr. 1, 1940, from the U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 

+ Comparison for 41 States; excludes Connecticut and Kansas, for which 
data on both recipients and payments are not comparable. 
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4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Includes aid to the blind administered under State law without Federal 


participation. 


¢ Comparable data not available. 
’ Figures too small for comparison. 


8 No change. 
* Estimated. 


1° Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 8.—General relief: Cases and payments to cases in the continental United States, by State, June 194] 1 



































| Percentage change from— 
Number of as — 
Amount of Average , 
State mF payments payment May 1941 in— 
relief . to cases pease = 7 
Number of Amount of payments 
cases payments 
i -———_— = 
Total for continental United States ?__._.__.____...- 934, 000 $20, 580, 000 | _- ewes | 
| EES EC eee 823, 478 18, 677, 141 $22. 68 | —9.1 | —9.6 ‘26.4 
EEE eae 2, 387 21, 373 8. 95 —1.7 | —1.4 ~10.6 
een ccunnvesdninbaaneadeaeeses 2,799 , 339 16. 56 —9.0 | —5.8 -7.6 
3, 463 15, 918 4. 60 —19.8 | —36.7 —31.3 
33, 340 , 407 21.61 | —2.8 | —2.2 ~9.6 
10, 013 142, 035 14. 19 | —20.1 | —15.9 -~2 4 
8, 742 222, 552 25. 46 —9.7 | —12.3 —48,3 
951 18, 781 19.75 —11.4 | —9.9 —24.5 
2, 075 50, 988 24. 57 —3.4 | —4. —29 
8, 343 59, 883 7.18 =}. 1 —2.4 +31 
5, 880 38, 342 6.52 ed aa “B88 
1, 410 19, 474 13.81 —3.2 —6.0 —20.6 
113, 900 2, 453, 979 21. 55 —10.0 | —8.8 4 8 
23, 490 323, 042 13.75 —15.5 | —14.3 —41,2 
18, 759 274, 046 14.61 | —10.1 | —13.5 —21 4 
re 186 179, 003 14. 70 —8.1 | —11.4 —2%6.2 
7 5,000 44, 000 |....-- 3 | 
12, 244 194, 555 15. 89 | +.5 —.5 +37.6 
6, 898 147, 105 21. 33 —11.5 —5.7 —277.5 
7, 240 146, 273 20. 20 —5.8 | —6.3 —17.8 
36, 732 868, 801 23. 65 —10.2 —13.9 (*) 
32, 829 645, 999 19. 68 —18.7 —16.9 ~34.8 
23, 303 477, 236 20. 48 —13.6 —13.8 —35. 1 
745 2, 809 3.77 —18.8 —11.6 | —27.6 
19, 879 264, 730 13. 32 —7.1 —3.8 | —4,3 
004 44,793 14. 91 —9.3 —9.6 | —19.7 
5, 763 60, 597 10. 51 —14.9 —16.6 | —38.3 
426 7, 439 17. 46 —10.7 -.8 +.8 
7 4,600 7 96, 000 |. ee — aéaua 
26, 539 582, 091 21. 93 —16.0 —15.4 —47.0 
1, 759 12, 412 7.06 —2.0 —9.8 | +.3 
© 199, 949 7, 240, 571 36. 21 —5.9 —4.5 | —13.6 
4, 435 28, 606 6.45 —3.6 —11.4 | (8) 
2, 556 32, 564 12.74 —10.7 —13.4 —3L6 
47, 980 782, 108 16. 30 —13.6 —15.2 —40.0 
111,514 50, 012 (#1) (4) +33. 2 | —23.3 
6, 581 108, 264 16. 45 —8.9 —8.5 | —13.7 
123, 071 2, 378, 181 19. 32 —8.7 —19.8 | —49.2 
3, 220 98, 085 30. 46 —17.1 —32.1 | —59.0 
2, 261 18, 562 8. 21 +4.0 +4.0 | —6.8 
3, 126 43, 725 13. 99 —22.0 —12.7 | —I1L8 
7? 2,600 i } af ae A : 
9, 503 82, 868 8.72 —8.3 —3.1 —19.5 
4, 855 130, 962 26. 97 | —7.9 —12.7 +20.0 
1, 599 27, 110 16. 95 | —12.5 —13.3 —30.9 
5, 352 53, 327 9. 96 | —5.2 —2.4 —15.4 
9, 605 151, 491 15.77 —7.6 —10.7 —15 
12, 572 118, 601 9. 43 —16.4 | —6.4 —5.3 
24, 106 472, 461 19. 60 —15.3 | ~11.7 —43.5 
870 13, 816 15. 88 —21.1 | —16.8 — 16.4 














1 For + yee eer of terms see the Bulletin, July 1941, pp. 28-30. 

2 Partly estim . Does not represent sum of State figures because totals 
are estimated to exclude all cases receiv medical care, hospitalization, 
and/or burial only, and total payments for t services. 

3 Excludes Kentucky, Tennessee, and New Hampshire, for which figures 
are estimated; Col 0, Indiana, New Jersey, and Rhode Island, for which 
= rh medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial; and Oklahoma (see 

no 

* Comparison for 39 States. In addition to States mentioned in footnote 3, 
Massachusetts and North Carolina are also excluded because comparable 
data are not available 

§ County indigent aid only. It is estimated that, in addition, 28,800 cases 
received ,000 from the State relief administration. 

’ Includes unknown num ber of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
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and/or burial only, and total payments for these services. 

7 Estimated. 

§ Comparable data not available. 

* State program only; excludes program administered by local officials 

© Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

" Re nts 4,803 cases aided under program administered by State board 
of public welfare, and 6,711 cases aided by county commissioners; amount of 
duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed. 

23 State unemployment relief program only. Includes unknown number of 
cases receiving medical care and/or hospitalization only, and total payments 
for these services. It is estimated that, in addition, 2,400 cases received 
$40,000 from local officials. 
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Statistics by States, May 1941 


Total expenditures less than in April in 36 
States—In May 1941, total payments to recip- 
ients of public assistance and earnings under the 
several Federal work programs in the continental 
United States were less than in April 1941 in all 


but 13 States. Decreases occurred in earnings of 
persons employed on WPA projects in 34 States. 
Obligations incurred for general relief were less in 
40 States, and earnings of CCC enrollees declined 
in 37 States. Subsistence payments by the FSA 


Table 9.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Assistance and earnings in the continental United States, 
by State, May 1941! 


[In thousands] 
























































| Assistance to recipients | Earnings of persons —— under Federal work 

Special types of public | National Youth Ad- Other a 
assistance Subsistence ministration Federal | ja; Fed- 
orate Petal —— peed ky | Civilian Work | pe riects | eral con- 
| General Che Farm | Conser- Projects | Jo heed | struction 
Old-age | Aid to de-| Aid to relief Security — Student ——- — from projects 

assist- peacoat ee, | Adminis- “Pp work work emer- 

ance children inc tration program gency 

ceed funds 

} 

Total $200, 104 $44, 074 $12, 856 | $1, 894 | 2 $23, 272 $908 $14, 765 $3, 385 $8, 115 $88, 236 $2, 508 $105, 153 
Alabama -... 2, 925 | 183 80 6 22 5 644 65 207 1714 (4) 1,461 
Arizona... .....-. 1, 076 247 80 11 49 45 197 17 37 378 14 333 
Arkansas... _. } 2, 609 201 88 10 25 15 709 36 134 1, 390 156 
California... .__.- 14, 685 5, 877 757 351 1, 964 135 374 203 296 4, 534 193 9, 277 
Colorado... ...... 3, 126 1, 263 104 18 ‘169 21 154 41 64 1, 159 42 701 
Connecticut... . - - 1, 523 | 502 58 6 254 (*) 33 26 7 564 5 1, 049 

ae 240 | 29 21 . 21 (3) 12 3 18 135 | _. 430 
District of Columbia 1, 128 | 90 37 7 53 33 18 29 73 134 2, 356 

he eS 2, 901 404 96 35 61 5 246 40 101 1, 758 65 1, 658 
Georgia... | 8, 155 | 420 105 17 38 4 490 83 250 1, 737 11 1, 406 
Saas 909 210 91 6 21 13 47 23 37 458 3 1 
ae 14, 142 | 3, 350 17. 227 2, 692 17 544 190 470 6, 214 265 4,173 
Indiana _....... 4,793 1, 241 48 49 4377 5 225 84 230 2, 074 10 7, 942 
| 3, 080 | 1, 185 70 37 317 5 122 63 134 i» 9 See 855 
(ae 2, 629 554 14 29 202 18 168 66 114 1, 281 3 1, 139 
Kentucky... -- 3, O15 | 504 417 $41 24 542 72 166 1, 621 28 1, 233 
Louisiana 3, 354 | 482 429 21 196 31 413 66 159 1, 557 . F 2, 535 
Maine 1, 054 2 61 24 156 6 78 22 98 BU TAS case - 1, 071 
Maryland 1, 604 | 322 203 15 156 + 77 35 1233 044 25 3, 635 
Massachusetts 8, 661 | 2, 524 720 2 1, 009 (4) 206 89 258 3, 803 23 4, 568 
Michigan _. 7, 203 1, 459 7 29 777 28 347 138 302 3, 242 14 779 
Minnesota. ._.. 5, 110 | 1, 343 324 26 554 31 326 7 175 2, 260 1 382 
Mississippi _-- 2, 393 230 10 ” 3 40 511 49 139 1, 402 1 1, 666 
Missourt. a 6, 945 2,018 408 584 275 54 557 108 244 3, 070 126 4, 206 
Montana 1, 231 251 78 5 50 30 96 23 35 657 5 288 
Nebraska. 2, 455 492 160 15 | 73 49 143 44 82 1, 356 41 316 
Nevada 193 62 8 1 s (') 18 3 5 4 (8) 233 
New Hampshire 654 149 27 7 | "17 2 22 12 19 we 1, 243 
New Jersey 5, 457 663 343 18 | 4 688 1 192 69 257 8, 172 55 6, 083 
New Mexico 1, 159 4 54 4 $14 5 212 15 32 71 335 
New York 22,000; 2996| 1,546) 7 7, 583 7 317 785| 7,743 419 4, 497 
North Carolina 3, 001 381 | 167 | 29 32 39 472 99 262 1, 517 4 3, 304 
North Dakota... 1, 106 158 78 | 5 38 13 151 29 46 589 () Yt) 
ar 11, 609 3, 194 465 | 81 922 20 548 156 466 5, 326 430 3, 313 
Oklahoma 4,326 1, 370 | 291 | 35 38 21 625 94 | 182 1, 669 2 537 
Oregon... ._. 1, 679 442 83 | 11 118 17 78 35 787 49 1, 443 
Pennsylvania 15, 916 2, 303 | 2, 366 | 408 965 12 1, 078 220 457 6, 074 34 5, 997 
Rhode Island 930 141 | 59 | 2 144 (3) 86 | 16 38 437 7 2, 043 
South Carolina 2, 748 134 67 | 8 18 . 226 60 161 1, 736 330 2, 008 
South Dakota 1, 268 287 39 | 5 | 50 35 165 37 53 598 (8) 165 
Tennessee... __- 3, 070 408 267 18 | 615 | 12 604 58 | 186 1, 492 10 8, 273 
,  aeaengee 7, 265 1, 523 | 1 ‘ 86 | 42 1, 051 179 | 486 3, 844 54 3, 571 
aa 1, 418 378 167 5 | 150 | 12 40 2 | 46 564 25 286 
Vermont... __ 377 Os 20 3 | 31 1 13 9 | 17 185 45 
Virginia __ 2, 038 200 86 | 13 55 | 24 | 402 80 | 187 987 4 7, 373 
Washington 3, 996 1, 779 189 | 35 | 170 | 14 128 51 | 125 1, 419 85 4, 427 
West Virginia. 2, 799 279 225 | 16 127 | 9 408 45 | 110 1, 578 2 553 
Wisconsin __- 4, 905 1, 227 467 47 | 535 | 24 | 294 87 | 144 2, 076 4 323 
Wyoming... __. 344 84 | 25 4 | 17 7 | 26 | 7 16 154 3 241 











1 See footnotes to table 1. Figures in italics represent programs admin- 
—_ under State laws from State and local funds without Federal partici- 
pation. 

3 Partly estimated; does not represent total of State figures, because total 
Payments for medical care, hospitalization, and burial are excluded. 

* Less than $500. 
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4 Includes total payments for medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial 

§ Estimated. 

* State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

7 State unemployment relief program only; includes total gg for 
medical care and hospitalization. It is estimated that, in addition, $42,000 
was expended by local officials. 
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Increases in the amount of obligations incurred 
for payments to recipients of old-age assistance jn 
May were reported by 40 States; to families and 
children receiving aid to dependent children, by 
32 States; and to recipients of aid to the blind, by 
33 States. 


decreased in 27 States, and earnings of employees 
on other Federal agency projects financed from 
emergency funds were less in 22 States. Earnings 
under the out-of-school work program of the NYA 
were smaller in 33 States, but earnings under the 
student work program increased in 30 States. 


Table 10.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the 
continental United States, by State, May 1941 '! 















































Recipients of assistance Persons employed under Federal work programs 
Cases for Per; 
Special types of public assistance National Youth Other Sons 
-.._% Administration Federal |¢mployed 
State Cases | payments | Civilian Work | S8ency | Fed 
Aid 2 Spentet receiving | were cer- | Conser- Projects —_ ann 
Old-age Aid to| general tifled by | vation | crndent | Outof- | Admin- oo tion 
assistance the relief the Farm | Corps work school | istration| (ior. | Projects 
blind Security work me 
Families | Children Adminis- Program | program pe 
funds 
tration 
ER 2, 145, 684 | 392,374 | 943,942 | 73, 806 | ? 1, 038, 000 33,939 | 222,872 | 461,664 | 391,325 |1, 453, 159 19, 214 713, 575 
Alabama... .... 20, 050 5, 834 16, 825 618 2, 429 lll 9, 719 10, 863 11, 092 33, 377 4 12, 366 
Arizona_____.. 8, 806 2, 450 6, 512 3, 075 2,412 2, 981 2, 099 2,018 5, 359 107 2, 304 
Arkansas. _. ~ 26, 035 6, 483 16,537 | 1,139 4, 318 4 10, 708 6, 022 8,117 30, 463 1,876 
RTE 155, 503 15, 840 37,778 | 7,202 71, 870 6, 548 5, 649 22, 236 11, 358 62, 057 1, 481 59, 680 
Colorado... .. “ 42, 406 6, 413 15, 701 601 3 12, 534 2, 322 5, 090 2, 926 17, 687 237 6, 291 
Connecticut. ............... 17, 629 1,297 2,970 216 9, 681 1 500 3, 227 3, 306 7, 813 82 7,044 
Delaware................... 2, 497 617 i | =e 1,073 14 186 556 Ys 2, 131 3, 1 
District of Columbia... 3, 504 975 2, 963 231 2, 148 |. a 503 1, 634 1, 571 8, 321 775 12, 887 
Florida... ........... 37, 946 4, 326 10, 767 | 2, 551 8, 434 97 3, 707 5, 531 6, 108 28, 080 533 12, 813 
Sikacancinscceses 50, 613 4, 805 11,971 | 1,553 5, 962 61 7, 389 12, 902 13, 545 32, 564 161 13, 264 
CE 9, 257 3, 032 7, 599 1, 456 421 716 3, 156 1, 608 7, 367 34 1, 183 
TT 145, 7, ¥! 16,609 | 7,474 126, 533 782 8, 212 26, 626 22, 263 98, 443 1, 830 20, 741 
TIE 67, 193 17, 210 35,373 | 2,372 327,815 3, 398 12, 068 11, 072 37, 668 97 40, 138 
LT 56, 812 re 7,963 1, 518 20, 875 176 1, 840 8, 325 7, 039 20, 325 s 6, 229 
aa 28, 625 6, 15,653 | 1,411 13, 264 927 2, 535 9, 345 5, 746 22, 174 15 8, 080 
Si onecacccccecees 56, 420 4 420 ST Untccoccs 4 4,700 261 8, 187 8, 853 7, 710 30, 744 189 10, 421 
Louisiana.___._- 35, 334 15, 768 39, 628 1,233 12, 189 829 6, 239 8, 689 8, 385 29, 072 17, 961 
Maine... ___... 12, 591 1, 545 3, 887 1,070 7, 791 198 1,173 2, 566 3, 473 5, 262 10, 498 
Maryland._...._.. 18, 011 6, 678 17, 921 678 7, 682 135 1, 164 4, 347 6, 707 8, 806 192 24, 045 
Massachusetts 87, 218 12, 773 31, 1, 176 40, 921 v 3, 114 11, 819 12, 439 59, 502 Iss 24, 971 
Michigan... _. 85, 515 21, 414 50, 625 1, 221 40, 307 610 5, 232 16, 882 12, 583 52, 345 118 6, 03 
Minnesota... ..__. 62, 956 9, 439 22, 408 980 26, 976 1,248 4,915 10, 024 8, 340 39, 226 13 3, 433 
Mississippi. -_- | 26, 409 485 1,343 1, 030 918 1,134 7, 715 6, 723 7, 625 29, 846 27 19, 415 
i 112, 802 13, 711 31, 787 | 48,200 21, 308 2, 036 8, 402 16, 231 13, 641 53, 027 772 25, 546 
Montana_-........_- | 12,448 2, 660 6, 461 250 3, 313 1, 026 1, 455 3, 115 1,770 9, 204 55 2, 050 
Nebraska......__. 28, 899 5, 834 13, 024 715 6,773 2, 665 2, 161 6, 543 4, 250 21, 408 389 2,945 
Nevada............... 2, 322 114 278 18 477 5 275 339 276 1, 344 l 1, 614 
New Hampshire 6,913 583 1, 430 328 5, 287 40 338 1,344 938 5, 163 7, 278 
New Jersey........._. 31, 188 10, 879 24, 686 751 331, 589 52 2, 892 10, 318 11, 609 44, 986 395 35, 781 
New Mexico___._. oe 4, 816 2, 047 5, 828 218 51,795 173 3, 193 2, 193 1, 557 10, 478 463 3, 015 
New York.__.._. 121, 314 33, 598 66,082 | 2,852 6 212, 504 243 9, 515 43, 019 31, 550 108, 168 2,912 20, 399 
North Carolina......._. 7, 441 9, 908 23, 742 1,901 4, 01 7 7, 125 12, 816 14, 654 30, 848 102 21, 753 
North Dakota........_. 9, 145 2, 07 6, 901 230 2, 862 507 2, 282 4, 706 2, 381 10, 546 2 957 
oe a 137, 239 11, 777 31,656 | 4,023 55, 545 721 8, 269 20, 797 20, 578 82, 819 2,772 23, 126 
Oklahoma. ........ 76, 232 19, 518 44, 701 2, 151 7 10, 618 S45 9, 432 14, 902 8, 200 33, 898 16 4, 803 
ATE 2, 040 4, 814 459 7, 222 855 1, 182 4,411 2, 745 9, 047 420 10, 142 
Pennsylvania.____. 103, 417 64, 074 160, 054 | 13,582 134, 730 454 16, 275 30, 903 20, 237 04, 453 509 38, 688 
Rhode Island_._... 6, 942 1, 292 3, 685 $1 § 3, 885 7 1, 303 1, 905 1, 704 6, 528 37 17, 542 
South Carolina.-_..__. 17, 340 3, 623 10, 692 734 2,173 119 3, 417 8, 685 9, 301 27, 440 2, 568 14,979 
Dakota. -....... 14, 979 1, 455 3, 408 279 4,010 1, 969 2, 492 6, 390 2, 663 10, 741 l 1,47 
Tennessee __.... 40, 207 14, 374 36, 034 1, 638 42,700 210 9,114 7, 374 11, 392 31, 373 135 21, 715 
_ ae 132, 762 8&7 | Beet 10, 363 1, 339 15, 864 23, 157 25, 297 79, 742 618 687 
SES AIST 14, 200 3, 990 10, 389 182 5, 269 374 507 4, 443 2, 313 9, 032 205 2, 104 
aN 5, 828 613 1, 600 158 1,828 22 201 1, 231 769 2,974 431 
awe 19, 993 4,291 12, 746 1, 034 5, 648 334 6, 064 10, 055 10, 124 18, 546 24 51, 235 
Weet Viguis. on 5A, 906 5, 253 12,477 | 1,043 10, 300 431 1, 926 6, 386 5, 631 18, 428 648 24, 750 
West V. cal 19, 059 9, 235 24, 706 850 15, 034 127 6, 166 7, 328 4,617 27, 689 31 7, 089 
Wisconsin......_. 53, 926 12, 604 28.851 | 1,987 28, 454 917 4, 441 12, 629 6, 040 33, 323 29 2, 860 
(cs TY 3, 518 770 1, 956 150 1, 103 311 387 861 2, 422 27 1, 952 


























5 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

* Includes cases receiving med care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

? Represents 4,469 cases aided under program administered by State board 


1 See footnotes to table 2. Figures in italics re Jug ad ent 
tered under State laws from State and local funds without ederal partici- 


’ Partly estimated; does not represent total of State because data are 








qottmeed to exclude all cases receiving medical care, italization, and/or 
burial only. 

4 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and/or burial only. 

‘ Estimated. 
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of public welfare, and 6,149 cases aided by county commissioners; amount of 
duplication believed to be large. 

* State unemployment relief program only; includes unknown number of 
eases receiving medical care and/or yar only. It is estimated 
that, in addition, 2,500 cases were aided by local officials. 
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Statistics for Urban Areas, May 1941 


Total expenditures decreased from April and were 
substantially below May of the previous year.—In 
May 1941, total expenditures for public and pri- 
yate aid in 116 urban areas in the United States 
amounted to $76.5 million, a decrease of 4.6 per- 
cent from the April total and of 17.5 percent from 
expenditures for May 1940 (tables 11 and 12). 
Of the total amount expended, $34.7 million or 
45.3 percent represented earnings of persons em- 
ployed on projects operated by the WPA; $23.5 
million or 30.7 percent, payments to recipients of 
the special types of public assistance; and $17.6 
million or 23.0 percent, general relief from public 
funds. Private assistance amounted to $796,000, 
about 1.0 percent of total payments. 

The largest percentage decrease from April—8.6 
percent—occurred in payments for general relief 
from public funds. Earnings under projects 


Table 11.—Public and private assistance and earnings 
of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration in 116 urban areas, 


May 1941 
[Corrected to July 21, 1941] 


























Percentage Percentage dis- 
| change from— tribution 
Type of funds Amount! T | 
ape | May | May |April | May 
| roar | 1040 194i | 1941 | 1940 
Total $76, 475, 274 | —4.6 |—17.5 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Public... 75, 679, 713 | —4.6 |~17.6 | 99.0 | 99.0| 99.1 
Special types of public | | | 
assistance ? 23, 453,671 | +.4 |+14.6 | 30.7 | 20.1) 221 
Old-age assistance 16, 507, 460 | +.7 |4+13.5 | 21.6 | 20.4) 15.7 
Aid to dependent | 
children # 6,145,764 | —.3|+190| 80| 7.7] &6 
Aid to the blind ?. 800, 447 | +.6) +461] Li] 10 8 
General relief # 17, 558. 055 | —8.6 |~26.7 | 23.0 | 24.0 | 25.9 
WPA earnings * 34, 667,987 | —5.8 |—27.0 | 45.3 | 45.9 | 51.1 
Private*. 1795, 561. 13.2 |'—7.4 | 10] 1.0 | 9 





1 Excludes cost of administration, of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs, and of transient care. Data for 
programs include obligations incurred for burials, in addition to 
obligations incurred for money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, 
and hospitalization. 
? Includes data for areas in States with plans approved by the Social Secu- 
rity Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social Security 


* Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on basis of need. 

* Includes $4,632 administered by private agencies. 

5 Data from the WPA, Division A Statistics; represent earnings of persons 
employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and cover 
all pay-roll periods ended during month. Data are not available for these 
areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those operated 
by the WPA. 

* Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 

"Includes $825 administered by public agencies. Includes estimate of 
$118,265 of which $114,065 represents expenditures of agencies for which 
monthly reports are not available. 

Based on data from agencies reporting monthly. 


Bulletin, August 1941 


Chart 3.—Payments to recipients of the special types of 
public assistance in 116 urban areas, January 1929- 
May 1941 
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operated by the WPA decreased 5.8 percent. 
Payments for aid to dependent children were 0.3 
percent less than in April. The comparatively 
small amount expended for assistance from private 
funds declined 3.2 percent from the previous 
month. Payments for old-age assistance in- 
creased 0.7 percent and aid to the blind 0.6 
percent. 

The largest decrease from the previous May— 
27.0 percent—was in earnings on projects operated 
by the WPA. A decrease of 26.7 percent was 
reported in obligations incurred for general relief 
from public funds. Assistance payments from 
private funds also were less than in May of the 
previous year. Total payments for the special 
types of public assistance, on the other hand, were 
14.6 percent larger. Monthly assistance pay- 
ments for old-age assistance increased 13.5 per- 
cent; for aid to dependent children, 19.0 percent; 
and for aid to the blind, 5.1 percent. 

The change from April in aggregate expenditures 
for all areas combined reflects decreases in 78 and 
increases in 38 of the 116 urban areas. In 33 
areas, decreases were 10 percent or more. In- 
creases of 10 percent or more were reported for 15 
areas. 





Table 12.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration, by urban area, May 1941 


[Corrected to July 21, 1941] 




































































Percen 
Public funds change in total 
from— 
State and urban area Area included Total! a + ee —-- 
Aid to Aid to , | , 
Old-age General WPA April | M 
Total “ dependent he ; Sd rr 4 
assistance children : blind : relief | earnings ‘ | 1941 1940 
| ‘oe —|—. 
Birmingham ______..__-_- Cousty Si taanadia $388,109 | $387, 667 $22, 639 $22, 319 $862 $7,110 | $334, 737 | $442 | +17.9| -13.7 
o i duscadesoonens ey eRe 138, 418 137, 909 7, 466 | 2, 240 129 | 1,080 | 126,994 509 $5.2] +227 
Los Angeles... .......... ~~ “een 5, 112, 786 | 5,086,948 | 2, 412, 905 267, 963 164, 746 884, 399 | 1,356, 935 25,838 | —5.4 | —126 
Oakland____- ie AMIE 934, 958 931, 800 331, 287 48, 009 24,594 | 103,090 424, 820 3,158 | —148] —289 
Sacramento.__. ray “DRE 2E? 345, 039 343, 588 143, 253 22, 287 7,612 | 19, 257 151, 179 | 1,451 | +120] +129 
San Diego. _--- ..do 587, 695 586, 26 305, 545 29, 918 13,595 | 51, 609 185, 600 | 1,428; +49] —126 
San Francisco... ....-- ..do 1, 322, 894 | 1, 304, 144 442, 457 56, 861 26,656 | 199,881 578,289} 18,750 —.5| —188 
Colorado: Denver._.........|_____ do. 929,257 | 926,928 345, 466 63, 174 5,187 | 67, 560 445, 541 | 2,329 | +29.7/| +2956 
Connecticut | 
Bridgeport.............- NI ae 106, 731 104, 580 38, 287 6, 297 757 | 27,174 32, 065 | 2,151 | —13.2| —447 
ET Sees do_. 199, 938 190, 273 59, 658 6, 47 1,145 | 71,356 51, 639 | 9,665 | —16.2| —27.5 
New Britain.............|.. YEG eat 38, 495 38, 237 13, 557 2, 273 04 $3, 783 18, 530 | 258 —4.5| —857.7 
New Haven......____- Po; Se 163, 444 160, 517 , 626 7, 055 1,169 | *38,315 | 55, 352 2, 927 —8.7| —453 
Delaware: Wilmington_____- County-........ 157, 963 155, 942 18, 190 12, 781 19, 185 105, 786 2, 021 5.8| —IL6 
|S ea Washington....| City_.......___. 807, 374 793, 140 90, 883 | 36, 948 | 7, 039 | 53, 616 604, 654 14, 234 $2.4) +39 
48, 870 9, 795 | 3, 185 6, 635 283, 642 688 | +10.0 +49 
40, 188 11, 810 | 2 800 7, 569 82, 206 10,655 | +15.1] +140 
49, 218 23, 120 3,057 | 21, 608 450, 773 6,868 | +65) +651 
1, 344, 378 81, 843 67, 885 | 1, 956, 866 | 2, 600,092 76, 504 —8.3 —27.0 
61, 875 2, 760 2, 162 | 44, 162 122, 470 1, 795 5. 6 —18,0 
44, 432 23, 685 1, 693 | 40,605 | 127,405 | 40| -—.5| 70 
46, 432 20, 734 1, 449 14, 020 101, 811 | 1,612; +84] 185 
144, 153 71, 507 7.054 | 38,452) 321,122 5,002 | —47| —213 
41,914 19, 989 1, 050 17,608 | 116, 187 | 53 | +04) -190 
: _  ) SS pe aT 237, 783 61, 230 | 24, 871 2 355 | 15, 635 133, 692 | 1,177 (“) | —165 
‘owa: | | 
Des Moines... .........-|_.... | PS 435,274 | 434, 686 99, 639 | 3, 664 5,608 | 62,418 | 263,357 588 | —20.8| —89 
TTR. IEEE  Natieenses: 199, 584 198, 976 49, 347 | 4, 864 1,920| 57,405 | 85, 440 | 608 | +89) 17.5 
Kansas: j j | 
emape Clig........-. onal do._.. 225,244 | 225, 083 36,410 | 16,170 2,396; 21,531 | 148,576 161 | —44|) —135 
—----------------- AD ee 122, 851 121, 898 19, 765 | 7, 428 1. 359 10,236 | 83,110 | rx +1 -.7 
. a ae do___. _| 224, 986 224, 354 ¢ | , 348 2189 |  57,677| 99,632 632; —5.5 —44 
Kentucky: Louisville........)_____ do...........| 256,048 251, 317 42,277; 16460; | 2,501 168, 079 4,731 | +1.5 —9.2 
New Orleans.........__- EE 979, 969, 89, 77 135, 948 7,322 61,090 675, 860 *9.879| —6.8 —3.6 
+4" RR a anntedcbicaie do. 82, 219 82, 07 25, 734 22, 667 917 | 13, 123 19, 635 | 143; —3.3| +3844 
Maine: Portland. -_.....___. ae | 92, 91, 638 14, 803 4, 398 1,110} $11,242) 60,085 746 | -15.5| —63 
Maryland: ae EER St do... 572,379 | 562,226 160,737| 112,104 9.217| 120,077; 151,091| 10,153) —63) —274 
Massachuset 
NS AG do____. 2, 158, 101 | 2, 081, 563 465, 923 255, 329 8, 472 336, 160 | 1,015, 679 76, 538 5.2) —125 
it 6 brinirmieetintdlninmend do. 156, 154, 479 63, 518 8, 487 293 27, 220 54, 961 2, 450 —8.0 |) —186 
“ss SRST Meee do___. 209, 416 206, 302 53, 007 , 978 931 62, 473 64, 913 | 3,114 7.4) —25 
TG wes: do.... 219, 927 219, 830 59, 341 12, 532 R28 49, 527 97, 602 97) —46/] —21 
ERT ESR do_____ 142, 406 141, 454 47,153 5, 675 559 27, 483 | 60, 584 52 27) —17.7 
Lowell...___ RS nace 225,872 | 224274| 72171] 16,756 976 | 40,432) 93, 939 1,508 | —80| —m6 
tl ncancuedacewellinacint i 228, 964 226, 308 76, 107 11, 264 R95 43, 187 94, 855 2 656 21.7 —9.1 
iiichasccaons RCE 103, 446 103, 405 35, 7, 338 392 27, 629 32, 681 41 | —10.7| -17.0 
New Bedford__._..__.__- 7 Re 213, 909 212, 811 81, 175 12, 858 1, 265 30, 600 86, 913 1,008 | —6.4|) —246 
Bl ittanadacaseess “sae i 65, 782 64, 243 > 10, 231 168 12, 102 20, 414 1,539 | —12.5| —146 
= a a c Se 310,165 | 308, 484 90, 328 , 204 1,013 | *52,632| 141,307 91,681 | +10.2| —248 
uM TEE Heer “SERS 308, 008 303, 714 105, 423 290, 785 681 76, 254 91, 571 4,204 | —23.0| —30.4 
EE County-.._...... 2, 740, 789 | 2, 725, 273 293, 381 411, 481 656 714, 329 | 1,200,426) 15,516) —5.7| —262 
Flint cr taaameaetee 264,253 | ‘264,174 | 57,243 | 29, 119 | 725 | 28,873 | "148, 214 79| —7| —L9 
RE 362,486 | 362, 159 115, 67 31, 901 2, 361 33,547 | 178, 673 327 13.8| —146 
Pontiac ee EA 154, 268 154, 095 54, 718 26, 517 1, 535 10, 597 60, 728 173 | —14.6| —25.5 
Saginaw.................|... iinintinesans 117,513 | 117,212| 30, 650 17, 610 792 14, 358 53, 802 | 301| —6.7| —21.6 
innesota: 
ES a EER 570, 269 565, 811 99, 904 36, 908 | 2,724 114, 160 312, 115 | 4, 458 +3.2| —18.2 
Minneapolis__--- = -- _do_. ~| 1,077,005 | 1,069,369} 286,604; 56,277; 6223) 212, 781| 507,484|  7,636| —13.4| —I84 
TS es 565, 881 561, 875 111, 244 28, 360 | 3,641 | 137, 253 281, 377 4, 006 3 —9.6 
EERE Eke" See 504,821 | 585,840 219,203 | 28,819 910,039, 74,468 | 253, 221 8,981| -49| —20 
i edsccncccesncad City and county. 1, 355, 687 | 1, 340, 279 | 303, 917 97, 461 9 17, 098 117,931 | 803,872 15, 408 | 1.0) —16.6 
Nebraska: Omaha... ._..___- County-.__.-. 512, 904 504,748 | 81,879 36, 804 2, 785 | 10,571 | 372,709 8,156 | +11.9 +2.7 
New Jersey: 
Jersey City.............. __ 201, 260 201, 260 28, 434 26, 282 957 43, 665 101, 922 | —46| —30.8 
A La ES 756,843 | 752,729 70, 068 68, 660 | 2, 843 242,150 | 368,008 | 4,114} —21|] —2.7 
— SST KT “CSR 135, 758 134, 369 18, 332 14, 041 847 | 18, 397 | 82, 752 | 1,389 | +12.2| —20.5 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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jects Table 12.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration, by urban area, May 1941—Continued 
[Corrected to July 21, 1941] 
— Percentage 
age Public funds | change in 
t | total from— 
otal aad Se! ee FLL 
= State and urban area Area included Total ! funds § 
— | F : 
| Total Old-age diate | 1" | General WPA April | May 
May assistance | Ghildren 2 | blind? | relief? | earnings ‘ 1941 1940 
1940 . ate a S Mi oa PSE ee ear Leegeeees Lowe 
a New York: | 
Albany County | $190, 509 $188, 636 $31, 951 $9, 125 $1, 015 $44, 357 $102, 188 $1,963 | —11.7 (19) 
—13.7 Buffalo do 747, 854 736, 466 109, 740 52, 594 3, 423 380, 106 190, 603 11, 388 | —22.7 —42.3 
+27 New Rochellk City 71, 659 71, 292 13, 706 7, 678 0 40, 971 8, 937 367 | —11.3 —20.2 
ry New York do 14, 934, 562 |14, 735,038 | 1, 597,175 | 1,087, 997 45, 251 | 5,916,019 | 6,088,506 | © 199, 524 —4. 1 —10.8 
—126 Niagara Falls do 54, 488 53, 771 8, 962 , 85 28, 748 8, 596 717 | —11.4 —46.9 
—2%.0 Rochester do | 512, 565 509, 125 130, 319 33, 759 2, 057 239, 276 103, 714 3, 440 —5.9 —19.8 
+129 Syracuse County 319, 225 315, 285 72, 700 17, 973 1, 265 141, 345 82, 002 3,940 | —14.6 — 26.9 
~12.6 Utica... City 112, 723 110, 488 30, 041 11, 828 397 39, 477 28, 745 2, 235 | —16.3 —28.4 
~—18,8 Yonkers do | 168,821 167, 667 21, 546 16, 754 562 74, 482 5A, 323 1, 154 | —14.7 —28.4 
+26. 6 North Carolina i | ’ 
Asheville County | 80, 434 80, 434 15, 109 7, 332 707 1, 638 55, 648 |.....-...--| —27.7 —33. 1 
~47 Charlotte do 91, 973 91, 516 18, 129 8, 291 1, 325 4, 073 59, 698 457 —7.4 —11.8 
—27.5 Greensboro do 92, 498 92, 443 18, 002 9, 511 1,140 597 63, 193 55 | +11.9 +2.6 
—57.7 Winston-Salem ; do 107, 92 107, 326 15, 015 7, 737 $21 10, 745 73, 008 607 —3.0 —11.5 
~ Ohio: 
Ry Akron do 522, 511 519, 638 96, 101 16, 321 1, 963 48, 683 356, 570 2, 873 —2.3 —42.7 
+39 Canton do | 231,746 | 231,361] 101,973 14, 758 2, 056 20, 198 92, 376 385 | —23.5| —38.1 
Cincinnati do 928, 662 913, 803 239, 469 40, 145 5, 184 186, 695 442, 310 14, 8590 +.8 14.1 
+40 Cleveland do 1, 891, 837 | 1, 851, 719 267, 418 108, 443 9, 202 396, 486 | 1,070,170 40, 118 —4.4 —38.4 
+140 Columbus do 677, 938 675, 829 204, 474 23, 924 7, 516 85, 363 354, 552 2, 109 —5.3 —10.2 
+5.1 | Dayton do | 435,915 434, 222 149, 879 15, 476 2, 589 45, 937 220, 341 1, 693 —4.7 —13.6 
Springfield do 133, 800 133, 051 55, 798 5, 566 1, 264 5, 045 65, 378 $749 | +12.4 —13.4 
~27.0 Toledo do _.| 688, 388 687, 794 157, 766 19, 727 4, 756 59, 197 446, 348 594 +4.3 —14.7 
- 18.0 Youngstown do | 292, 570 291, 980 62, 239 17, 273 3, 766 29, 367 179, 335 590 (#) —23.4 
Oklahoma: Tulsa lo | 272,017 265, 394 92, 148 21, 776 2, 883 8 4, 358 144, 229 6, 623 | +17.6 +24.9 
—7.0 Oregon: Portland do | 651, 754 550, 285 175, 488 25, 367 4, 795 6 73, 74 270, 886 * 1, 469 —2 —5.0 
~ 18,5 Pennsylvania 
~21.3 Allentown lo } 149, O11 148, 455 26, 887 15, 819 6, 339 12, 330 87, 080 556 +9.0 — 40.6 
~19.0 Altoona do 207, 614 207, 569 33, 998 35, 082 6, 994 27, 184 104, 311 45 | —11.7 —25.4 
~16.5 Bethlehem do 170, 667 170, 088 27, 261 16, 315 5, 652 16, 177 104, 683 579 +4. 1 —36.2 
Chester do 208, 234 206, 655 33, 958 26, 251 8, 318 12, 108 126, 020 1, 579 | +16.8 — 26.7 
—8.9 Erie do 185, 743 185, 682 53, 917 31, 276 8, 191 19, 288 73, 010 61 | —12.5 —38.5 
“17.5 Johnstown do 258, 482 258, 148 37, 336 47, 248 7, 777 42, 696 123, 091 334 —6.6 —25.9 
Philadelphia do 3, 308, 905 | 3, 270, 507 550, 636 732, 209 78, 001 917, 336 992, 325 38, 398 —7.2 —23.2 
13.5 Pittsburgh do 2, 187,981 | 2, 171,350 332, 972 361, 581 40, 181 589, 034 847, 582 16,631 | —11.1 — 26.6 
-.7 Reading do | 280, 416 279, 502 49, 495 30, 271 9, 864 40, 232 149, 640 914 | —11.6 —26.2 
—44 Scranton do | 854, 552 851, 342 82, 124 113, 267 13, 644 292, 905 349, 402 3, 210 +9. 1 —19.2 
—9.2 Wilkes-Barre do 922, 338 920, 913 91, 573 158, 321 17, 587 276, 635 376, 797 1, 425 —4.0 —17.4 
Rhode Island: Providence City | $40,172 336, 006 . 794 23, 142 761 101, 940 146, 369 4, 166 —5.0 —27.8 
—3.6 South Carolina: Charleston County 174, 869 174, 254 10, 272 6, 271 768 2, 651 154, 292 615 —9.8 +111 
344 Tennessee 
~6,3 Knoxville do 154, 794 154, 794 18, 028 20, 994 810 1, 927 113, 035 |..-.-- —11.6 —3.3 
27.4 Memphis do 246, 982 243, 811 51, 270 25, 483 3, 203 532 163, 323 3,171 | +15.4 —23.9 
Nashville do 223, 092 221, 699 41, 863 27, 695 2, 668 2, 240 147, 233 1, 393 +4.4 —8.9 
12.5 Texas | 
18.6 Dallas do | 398,077 | 393, 472 111, 539 | 678 | | 13, 736 | 267, 519 4,605 | +5.1 | +24.0 
20.5 El Paso lo | 77,800} 77,167 9, 298 | | 213 67, 656 642} +.2| —I1L5 
1 | Fort Worth do | 380,441 | 379,722 75, 417 8,364 | 295, 941 719 | +21.2| +20.9 
17.7 Houston do 277, 434 273, 754 85, 197 21, 545 167, 012 3,680 | —19.7 —3.8 
26. 6 San Antonio do 362, 151 357, 393 78, 228 ; 279, 165 4,758 | +3.8| 425.3 
=> Utah: Salt Lake City do 476, 704 474, 105 135, 341 71, 883 1, 668 100, 948 164, 265 22,509 | —12.5| +21.1 
4. Virginia 
24 6 Norfolk City 69, 219 68, 363 10, 182 6, 564 865 1, 704 49, 048 856 | —40.9| ~—22.6 
14.6 Richmond do 164, 167 158, 741 15, 700 9, 641 1, 186 14, 592 117, 622 13 5, 426 5.4 —2.9 
24.8 Roanoke do | 25, 448 25, 448 5, 368 4, 203 448 2, 042 13, 387 Be” —6.9 +3.2 
39.4 Washington: | | | 
Seattle County 932, 571 928, 416 516, 219 51, 297 | 10, 121 82, 510 268, 269 64,155 +7.3 +22.3 
26. 2 Tacoma de 389, 683 389, 683 192, 184 20, 347 | 2, 928 22, 792 151, 432 | +6.9 —2.6 
1.9 West Virginia: Huntington do 141, 884 141, 207 13, 461 7, 395 1, 034 | 7, 288 112, 029 | °677 | —26.0 +12.8 
14. 6 Wisconsin | | | 
25. 5 Kenosha do 117, 785 117, 767 | 30, 862 | 17, 378 | 1, 348 | 18, 656 49, 523 | 18; —49) —36.0 
21.6 Madison do 260, 072 259, 751 | 53, 413 28, 355 1,220} 28,268] 148,495 | 321 | +16.4 +3.6 
Milwaukee do 1, 250, 955 | 1, 250, 566 254, 304 104, 080 9,832 | 271,766} 610, 584 9, 389 | —11.0 —29.3 
“¥ Racine do 104, 967 104, 518 32,129} 18, 541 1, 008 13, 850 | 38, 993 449| —8.0| —36.8 
9.6 
3.0 | __ | Excludes cost of administration, of materials, equipment, and other items pay-roll periods ended during month. Data are not available for these areas 
6.6 | incident to operation of work programs, and of transient care. Data for assist- for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those operated by the 
oT | ance programs include obligations incurred for burials, in addition to obliga- WPA. 5 
™ tions incurred for money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, and ‘ Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
0.8 hospitalization. ie * Includes estimate. - 5 ; 
0.7 ? Includes data for areas in States with plans approved by the Social Se- Includes Fulton and DeKalb Counties. 
0.5 curity Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social Se- § Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
. curity Act. * Estimated. : 
‘Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans adminis- 10 Not computed, because comparable data are not available. 
tered on basis of need '! Increase of less than 0.05 percent. _ : 
* Data from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of persons 2 Incomplete, since data are not obtainable for 1 relief program. e 
employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and cover all 18 Data for city of Richmond and for Chesterfield and Henrico Counties. 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY - RESEARCH AND STATISTICS DIVISION 


Operations of the Employment Security Program 


Labor-Market Developments, June 1941 


Scarcity of materials may become a serious 
factor in retarding defense production. From 
every region of the country come reports that 
plants lack steel, scrap iron, aluminum, zinc, 
rubber, copper, and other materials. Some Middle 
Atlantic plants report a shortage even of textile 
yarns. Production is further hampered by delays 
in receipt of machinery and machine tools, and 
shortages of electric power in some Southeast and 
Gulf States. In some communities these defi- 
ciencies are causing firms to postpone hirings and 
delay production; in others they cause lay-offs 
and force suspension of operations. 

Priorities in materials in nondefense industries 
are also causing some lay-offs, especially in the 
New England and Middle Atlantic States. The 
most serious immediate effect of the establish- 
ment of priority ratings of materials is likely to 
occur in the Great Lakes region. The proposed 
reduction in automobile output, to conserve vital 
material, is expected to create considerable unem- 
ployment in several States. While many auto- 
mobile plants now being converted to produce 
aircraft or ordnance expect to employ thousands 
of workers, it is difficult to determine what 
proportion of the workers displaced by reduced 
automobile output will find work on defense jobs. 
Seasonal lay-offs of automobile workers have 
begun, and thousands of workers will be released 
by the middle of August. 

Lack of materials, while a deterrent to produc- 
tion, is not yet serious, and defense industries 
have continued to hire additional workers. In 
New England, the production of shoes and textiles 
was expanding, and the usual seasonal lay-offs 
were not taking place. A large proportion of the 
demand for workers came from nondefense as well 
as defense plants in New York, from construction 
projects in the Southeast and Gulf and Southwest 
regions, and from aircraft, machine-tool, and 
munitions plants in the Great Lakes region. 
Seasonal industries, too, were at a high level of 
activity. Heavy demands came from agricultural] 
sections of every region. 
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On the whole, the supply of industrial workers 
has been adequate, although the shortage of skilled 
workers in aircraft, metal trades, and shipbuilding 
persists. In some localities semiskilled workers 
have been difficult to find. Some shortages have 
been reported in canning, hotel, restaurant, and 
other service fields. 

Nearly every farm community in every region 
has reported that farm labor is scarce. In Minne- 
sota, for example, 14 of the 37 local employment 
offices reported shortages at the end of June, and 
nearly all anticipated a serious shortage for 
harvesting and threshing. In Nebraska, farmers 
were ready to accept men without previous ex- 
perience for harvesting. The supply of migratory 
workers everywhere has been below that of 
previous years. 

There was growing evidence that industry is 
drawing upon the two large reservoirs of workers— 
women and youth—in substantially larger num- 
bers. In all parts of the country, high-school 
graduates helped to alleviate shortages of all types, 
especially those of resort and clerical workers. 
Even more important, however, was the greater 
utilization of women in all industries throughout 
the country. Many plants continue to substitute 
women for men who have been called to military 
service or who have found better-paying defense 


jobs. 

Training continues to be an important means 
for alleviating labor shortages. In some sections 
lack of trainees has caused courses to be aban- 


doned. Some communities have attempted to 
recruit trainees from other localities and to provide 
transportation for persons willing to be trained 
away from home. In other regions, young 
women are being encouraged to enroll in vocational 
education training courses. In-plant training has 
become more extensive in many industries 
throughout the country, because many employers 
prefer to train their own workers on the job. 
Employers are also relying a great deal on up- 
grading and break-down of jobs to supply their 
most urgent needs for skilled labor. The migra- 
tion of workers, especially from rural communities 
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Chart 1.—Placements of men and women by public 
employment offices, January 1939-June 1941 
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to defense centers, while aggravating the farm- 
labor problem, has nevertheless augmented the 
supply of workers in urban communities. 


Placement Activities 


With the exception of May, more placements 
were made by public employment offices in June 
than in any month since the middle of 1936. They 
totaled 471,000, 43 percent more than in June 1940. 
All but 13 States shared in the decline from May, 
but only 4 States filled fewer jobs than in June 
1940. Placements during the first 6 months of 
1941 approximated 2.5 million, a gain of 52 per- 
cent over the same period of 1940. This year 
approximately 1.8 million different individuals 
were placed in jobs, 661,000 more than in January- 
June 1940. 

Applications filed during the month rose 5.5 
percent to 1.6 million and exceeded the total for 
any June since the establishment of the United 
States Employment Service. There were 5.1 mil- 
lion job seekers registered for work on June 30, 
virtually the same total as on May 31. 

Practically all of the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast States and the Territories made more 
placements than in May (table 1). Increased de- 
mand for workers in agricultural, construction, 
and shipbuilding activities was mainly responsible 
for the gains in most of these States. In all but 3 
of the 20 leading industrial States, placements de- 
clined during June. Shortages and delayed de- 
livery of materials and equipment, together with 
capacity operations in many plants, probably ac- 
count for the widespread declines. The largest 
relative gains over June 1940 were reported by 
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Alaska, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and South Carolina, where placements were from 
two to nearly three times greater this year. 

Supplementary placements increased more than 
25 percent from May to 153,300, the highest num- 
ber since October 1940. The rise mainly reflected 
the heavy seasonal demand for agricultural work- 
ers. This increase, however, was relatively smaller 
than the gains usually experienced from May to 
June of previous years. 

Nearly 300,000 jobs were filled by men in June 
and 171,000 by women (table 2). Complete 
placements of men were 49 percent greater than 
those made in June 1940, while placements of 
women were 33 percent higher. Placements in 
both groups were less than in June 1940 in Ar- 
kansas and Washington. For men alone, decreases 
were reported in Arizona, New Hampshire, and 
Oklahoma; and for women alone, in Hawaii, 
Idaho, and Mississippi. For the second successive 
month, placements of men were greater than those 
of women in New York. In addition to Delaware, 
the District of Columbia, and New Jersey, 
Louisiana also made more placements of women 
than of men this month. As in previous months, 
somewhat less than two-thirds of the jobs filled 
by men and more than half of the jobs filled by 
women were expected to last longer than a month. 

In the first half of 1941, 1.6 million jobs were 
filled by men and 933,000 by women. For men, 
this represented a gain of 65 percent over the 
first 6 months of 1940 and for women, an increase 
of 35 percent. Since the beginning of 1941, the 
relative increases over 1940 for men have varied 
widely but have always been materially greater 
than for women; for women the increase from 
1940 has remained about the same from month to 
month: 














| over 1940 
1941 
| Men Women 
| 
January... 95.0 31.5 
February PAL ELIE ESS IE a- 7 =? 
Son 5 ns wn Rp oaitcnadaniiaanneek ene 55.7 42.7 
Pl vinnnducdéinwipecetébbinndcaibianmal 48. 6 34.1 
i kdraks-onisisbicd dietetlnantihigatineiehmiaiemene 49.0 33.0 





More than 1 million applications for work were 
received from men, a 22-percent increase over 
June 1940; the 561,000 filed by women represented 
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Table 1.—Placement activities of public employment offices for all registrants, by State, June 194] 
(Corrected to July 21, 1941] 







































































) —__., 
‘) 
Complete placements nee —~ poe | Active file 
_ rs “ x a 
June 1941 January-June 1941 | 
. Percentage 
. change 
Percentage | Supple- ~a 
Social Security change from— Total | Regular men- | Per- = 
Board region liana teeiemeeeeciiiaes —— = SS. tary | cent- | 
and State | | place- | age | Number . ~~ 
Regular Percent- ments | Number | change | as of June 
Num- (over 1 age from | 30, 1941 
oe month) change Per- May 
May June Num- from Num- cent 1941 May 31, | June 
191 | 1940 ber Janu- ber of 1941 '| 30, 
ary- total 1940 
June 
1940 
| 
ee  ( 2S Rey oe ere - - as 
Oe. _..sacues 470, 962 —5.8 +42.8 | 289, 565 |, 2, 498, 063 +52.2 | 1, 578, 253 63.2 | 153,322 | 1, 623, 180 +5.5 | 5,125, 871 —0.6 | '-119 
Region I: 
Connecticut - - 9, 451 @) +63. 8 6, 592 50, 397 +-77.6 36,965 | 73.3 11 27, 681 +21.7 44, 702 +15.0 | ~47.6 
a aE 4, 561 +.5 | +73.2 3, 607 19, 703 | +105. 2 15,745 | 79.9 30 10, 411 +8.2 26,948 | —13.1| -419 
 ——— -| 9,955| —2.8 | +149.5 8, 304 49,462 | +134.0 40.351 | 81.6 69 57, 875 +9.8 134, 835 —22.9 | ~39.3 
New amp- } ' 
shire.....-.---| 2,234 | —10.1 —9.3 1,811 11, 391 +3.7 8,666 | 76.1 60 6,485 | +23.9 15, 366 ~2.8 | ~37.2 
Rhode Island__. 2,221 | —10.7 | +181.1 1, 839 12,485 | +201.1 10, 306 82.5 0 10, 610 +24.5 40, 674 —4.8 -7. 
Vermont... 1,198 | —12.9 5.4 741 6,290 | +27.4 | 3,655 | 58.1 23 2665| —3.5 9, 069 20| 83 
Region II: 
New York...... 47,744 | —3.6| +69.8 | 26,815 |  250,599| +80.6 | 138,451 | 55.2} 1,066) 188,108) —4.1 544, 377 ~3.9 | -19.5 
Region III: : 
» Fee 1,754 | —.3| +325 925 8,637 | +42.3 | 4,304 | 49.8 150 | 3,460 | +13.9 8, 736 $1.4) -294 
New Jersey ..--- 17, 402 -.1 +77.7 | 10,958 , 362 | +63.4 55,846 | 62.5 107 65,901 | +21.7 193, 564 $3.4) —2%8.7 
core. .| 21,244 —6.5 | +58.3) 16,200 109,160 | +53.0 | 78,742 | 72.1 878 120,330 | +14.0 333, 713 +15) -103 
on IV: 
Dist. of Col__... 5,471 | —10.4 +29.7 2, 590 31, 606 +45.1 | 14, 601 46.2 4 13, 796 +15.5 23, 568 +5.9 | —30.1 
Maryland ...-.. 6,507} —9.2|} +51.2] 4,230 , 503 | +660) 23,455] 68.0] 1,695 968 | +16.9 42,914| +148) —408 
North Carolina 9,766 | —21.6 +61.6 7, 085 107,077 | +198.8 | 91, 693 85. 6 14, 054 39, 192 +3.4 06, 662 +13.8) +21 
Virginia... -.--- 11, 336 —4.9 +91.4 9, 011 62,071 | +119.6 47,614 76.7 25, 255 | —13.7 | 70, 523 +1.0| +20.0 
West Virginia 3,938 | +6.2| +312] 2,443 21,126 | +41.4 | 13, 266 | 62.8 433 19, 303 +4.4] 63,121 —6.4| —27.4 
Region V: 
Kentucky - ----- 3,733 | —28.6 +18.4 2,413 21, 451 +37.8 13, 291 62.0 | 129 20, 574 | —6.0 | 95, 092 —.7 -.9 
Michigan.......| 16,341 —8.9 | +341 10, 796 80,713 | +38.6 | 606 | 66.4) 1,182 56, 479 +23.7 139, 108 +40) —44.8 
Ohio. --------- 27,539 | —81 | +64.0| 16,005 | 136,219) +63.8 | 76,530} 56.2) 328/ 81,623| —1.8| 276,038) -3.8| -119 
Region | | 
” MONs. ..2..-.. 22,564 | —13.1 | +666) 13,393 125,661 | +62.2 | 76,901 | 61.2) 1,209 74, 276 +2.7 250, 480 12.2 | +204 
Indiana. - . .---.- 12,955 | —24.5 | +651.8 8, 357 74,083 | +67.2 | 49,280 | 66.5 | 2,969 49,323 | -—2.2 227, 345 4+-7.5 | +325 
Wisconsin -..... 11,185 | —6.2 4 7, 180 53, 329 +47.1 31,922 | 59.8 566 30, 388 | +27.0 90, 923 —3.4 | —21.4 
Region VII: | | 
Alabama... _--.- 7,506 | —21.3|] +43.9| 3,843| 31,836] +17.9/ 19,851| 624| 270/ 31,681) -14.6| 111,590) -@7| —32 
Florida... .....-.- 4,571 | +11.9 +98. 5 3, 579 36,114 | +109.0 | 27, 900 77.2 | 253 22, 445 +1.2 | 117, 842 +5.1 | +71.0 
ES 10,199 | —6.9| +30.6 6, 149 52,445 | +16.0 34,004 | 65.0 664 34, 445 —4.2| 117,345 +1.1) —326 
M ippi_....| 4,680) —3.8| +163] 3,964 21,9000} -—3.5| 17,488| 79.8 | 170} 21,216) -—29] 81,268 +1.3 | +562 
South Carolina 7,201 | +6.5 | +168.4 6, 157 43,048 | +150.9|  36,117| 83.9) 401 15,083 | +17.5 | 51, 492 +9.2 3.0 
Tennessee. -... - 9,309 | —24.5 | +27.6| 6,127 52,320 | +80.2} 37,783 | 72.2| 35,021 20,977 | —14.8| 134,259 9| +7.1 
Region VIII: 
BE Aiimeaccce 8,411 | ~—13.5 +12.4 4, 589 43, 951 +19.4 23,982 | 54.6 | 519 22, 271 +20. 2 68, 881 +5.7 | —14.5 
Minnesota... -. - 8, 187 | —16.0 | +19.7 | 4,495 023 | +29.9 21,600 | 57.0 | 229 29,836 | +19.7 96, 435 6.4 | —30.0 
Nebraska... ... 3,828 | —5.6| +10.4 2, 359 16,715 | +13.1 | 9,787 | 58.6 | 126 10, 051 | —.7 46, 337 6.5) —21 
North Dakota_. 2, 750 —5.7 +22. 5 1,415 12, 486 +27.1 6, 643 53.2 | 33 5, 559 | 1.3 30, 545 +2.3 +1.0 
2 — 1,802 | —17.5 | +24.1 1,076 8,195 | +20.5 | 4,263 | 52.0 | 261 | 4,353 | —11.9 23, 518 —4.5 | —13.5 
on b4 | | | 
Askanees —— 6,015 | —27.2| —20.8| 2,598 37,147 | +287) 14,480/ 30.0| 7,488) 16,262) +16.3 81,526 | +16.7| +810 
Kansas... 7,742 | —11.1 +68. 4 3, 640 , +82. 6 19,945 | 50.4 | 353 20,308 | +16.2 | 62, 610 1.3) +44 
Missouri... ---- 12,582 | —17.4| +45.5| 8,387 84,577 | +91.4|  62,230| 73.6| 4,789 53,192 | +11.6]| 216,350 +5.8 | +15.6 
oe tenn | 4,82) -—3.7| +51] 2,085 23,506 | —18.8 10,720 | 45.6] 4,918 25,268 | +26.9 64, 061 2.1) —25.9 
on : | 
Louisiana... -.. 5, 654 —2.5 | +118.3 3, 909 35, 151 +69. 1 | 26, 968 76.7 | 1, 157 32,407 | +23.7 121, 028 +12.3 | +35.9 
New Mexico 1,755 | —2.0 |) +28.0/ 1,215 9,019 | +29. 2 | 6,652 | 73.8 | 604 4,909 | —16.4 24, 247 +.7 | —31.8 
i cdentens 29, 390 —.6 +6.6 | 15,796 184, 461 +9.7) 4,514) 51.2) 43,214 107,972 | +5.9 379, 971 +14.4 | +47.9 
Region XI 
Arizona......... 2,629 | —14.4 —1.0 1,171 16, 092 —6.8 8, 965 55.7; 1,716 | 5, 920 | —4.8 20, 487 +4.1 | —214 
Colorado... ...- 7,560 | +35.4 | +13.6 2, 702 24, 141 +8.0 11,407 | 47.2 2, 580 15,036 | +10.9 5A, 363 6.9; —7.9 
TE 4,827 | +38.0 +19.1 1, 468 15, 460 +10.9 7, 071 45.7 9, 366 3,523 | —33.8 34, 938 +4.2 (') 
Montana..___. 3,054 | +123) 4+342| 2349] 10,883) +143 s010| 73.6| 563 5, 316 | nf 5, 255 17.5 | —41.0 
oT 3,472 | +36.3 | +63.3 1, 230 11,460 | +58.3 5,296 | 46.2 | 155 8,618 | +19.9 21, 509 $2.8) —65. 
Wyoming...... 1,355} —9.4| +22.6 858 8,201 | +74.3 5,920} 72.2 | 5 3,800 | +34.1 5, 413 3.5 | —348 
Region XII: 
California... __.. 37, 267 —14 +85.9 21, 315 182, 213 +65. 1 103,837 | 57.0; 7,731 | 113, 656 | —.5 343, 390 8.3 | —20.4 
Nevada... ..... 2,207 | +12.8| +745] 1,553 8,907 | +37.4 5,661 | 63.6 | 84 | 3,512 | +12.6 3, 662 26.1 | —83.8 
ween a 9,682 | +12.7 +64.4 6,470 43, 791 +59.0 30,004 | 68.5 25, 360 | 18, 715 | +8.8 29, 929 5.3 | —25.6 
Ww ise 10, 331 | +40.9 —47.4 |) 5,148 39, 531 —24.1 | 22, 675 7.4 9, 308 30, 080 +6.6 33, 540 12.1 | —68.2 
Territories: | | | | 
CO — 1,756 | +20.4 | +147.3 1, 460 | 5,408 | +61.7 3, 970 73.4 59 1, 940 +9. 0 1, 158 —34.8 | —2.6 
recasess 1,137 | +38.3 +19.9 | 983 | 6,208 | +31.6 5, 131 82.7 1 | 2, 031 +13. 9 5, 164 —8.7 | —43.4 
1 Excludes Idaho, for which data are not comparable. * Excludes 2,023 supplementary placements made in cooperation with the 
? Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. Arkansas State Employment Service and included in data for Arkansas. 
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again of 26 percent. At the end of June 1941 the Labor Available in Selected Defense Occupa- 


active file of men was 14 percent lower than on tions 


June 30, 1940; for women it was 4 percent lower. About 427,000 workers were registered at public 
The number of male job seekers registered this employment offices on May 17 as available for 
month was lower than in June 1940 in 37 States, placement in 631 technical, skilled, and semi- 
and women registrants were fewer in 30 States. — skilled defense occupations (table 4). Because 


Table 2.—Placement activities of public employment offices for men and women, by State, June 1941 


[Corrected to July 21, 1941] 
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Men | Women 
| 
Complete placements Active file Complete placements | Active file 
Social Security Board | | Total re Total 
region and State Percent- | | applica- sre Percent- | applica- rant 
age | Regular] tions Number as oon . age Regular | tions Number as — . 
Number | change | (over! received | of June 30, aan Number | change (over 1 | received | of June 30, ren 
from | month) | 1941 June 30 from month) | 1941 June 30 
June 1940 1940 June 1940 1940 - 
| 
| | 
Total _. 299, 963 +49. 0 191, 931 1, 062, 132 3, 567, 349 1 —13.6 170, 999 +33.0 | 97,634 561, 048 1, 558, 522 1—4.4 
Region I: ’ 
Connecticut 6, 056 +53.6| 4,552 16, 320 23, 577 —55. 2 3,305 | +85.8 2,040} 11,361 21, 125 —35.3 
Maine 3, 172 +91.2 2, 491 6, 725 19, 002 —40.8 1, 389 +42. 6 | 1, 116 3, 686 7, 946 —42.3 
Massachusett 5, 965 +170.9 5, 136 30, 846 75, 082 —44.7 3, 990 +123. 2 3, 258 27, 029 59, 753 —30.9 
New Hampshire 1, 675 —14.5 1, 337 4,472 10, 303 —32.8 559 +10.7 474 2,013 5, 063 —44.7 
Rhode Island 1, 251 +272. 3 | 1, 069 5, 396 24, 311 +5. 5 970 +113. 6 77 5, 214 16, 363 —21.2 
Vermont 711 +2.6 | 457 1, 766 6, 482 — 53.2 487 | +9.9 899 2, 587 —53.2 
Region II: | j 
ew York 24, 526 +80.3 | 15, 735 106, 466 329, 835 —24.9 | 23,218 | =+460.0 11, 080 81, 642 214, 542 —9.7 
Region III: | 
, + 835 | +16.6 599 2, 125 5,460| —32.3 | 919| +51.2 | 326 | 1,335 3,276| 23.9 
New Jersey 8, 192 +102. 1 6, 405 37, 364 116, 536 —30.0 | 9, 210 +60. 5 4, 553 28, 627 77, 028 —21.0 
Pennsylvania 12, 350 +59. 2 | 10, 303 79, 485 235, 229 —13.9 8, 894 +57. 2 5, 897 40, 845 YS, 484 —.6 
Region IV: 

Se ist. of Col 2, 416 +11.2 1, 212 7, 787 13, 620 —44.6 3, 055 +49. 3 1, 378 6, 009 9, 948 —29.4 
Maryland 4, 693 +62. 5 | 3, 163 18, 828 27,612 —43.4 | 1,814 | +28. 1 1, 067 10, 140 15, 302 —35.6 
North Carolina 6, 798 +86. 8 | 5, 041 27, 468 64, 207 +5. 2 | 2, 968 +23. 6 2, 044 | 11, 724 32, 455 —3.4 
Virginia 8, 582 +148. 8 7, 367 15, 934 42, 270 +9.9 | 2,754; +114 1, 644 | 9, 321 } 28, 253 +39. 1 
West Virginia 2, 247 +39. 4 1, 595 14, 078 51, 845 —2.8 | 1,691 | +21.7 848 | 5, 225 | 11, 276 —19.8 

Region V 
5 2, 488 +21.4 1,712 15, 770 76, 010 —1.6 1, 245 +13. 0 701 | 4, 804 19, 082 +19 
Michigan 11, 618 +45. 5 7, 698 37, 246 06, 367 —50.7 4, 723 +12.4 3, 098 | 19, 233 42, 741 —24.6 
Ohio 16, 651 +82.8| 10,202 52,191 | 183, 988 —19.6| 10,888) +41.7| 5,893 29, 437 +8.9 
Region VI | | | 
erilinois 14, 188 +114. 5 8, 524 | 48, 091 | 175, 878 +30. 2 8, 376 +20. 9 4,869 | 26,185 74, 602 +27.5 
Indiana 7, 766 +73. 6 4, 888 | 33, 175 | 160,631 | +25.5 5, 189 +27.8 3, 469 16, 148 66, 714 52.9 
Wisconsin 6, 937 +61.0 | 4, 539 | 18, 860 65, 274 — 26.8 4, 248 +31.5 2, 641 | 11, 528 25, 649 —3.7 
Region VII | | 
viisbeme 5, 349 +50. 2 2, 642 | 23, 418 86, 647 —4.7 | 2, 247 +30. 8 1, 201 8, 263 | 24, 943 +2.6 
Florida , 200 +116. 2 2, 768 | 16, 299 | 87, 906 +72. 2 | 1, 281 +64. 0 | 811 6, 146 | 29, 936 +67.3 
Georgia 6, 977 +31.7 | 4, 573 | 23, 390 80, 776 —33. 6 3, 222 +28.3 | 1, 576 11, 055 | 36, 569 —30.3 
Mississippi (49 4-22. 5 | 3, 210 | 16, 416 61, 930 +54.0 1, 031 —1.5) 7 4, 800 | 19, 338 +63. 5 
South Carolina 5, 778 +169. 4 | 4, 892 10, 940 34, 011 —11.4 1, 513 +165. 0 | 1, 265 4, 143 17, 481 +50. 2 
Tennessee 784 +33.2| 3,873 | 13, 605 94, 960 | +6.8 3,525} +19.5| 2,254 7, 372 | , +7.8 
Region VIII: | 
lowa 5, OR2 +13. 0 3, 264 | 15, 304 49, 008 | —19.6 2, 429 +11.1 1, 325 6, 967 | 19, 873 —3.3 
Minnesota 5, 042 +20. 6 2, 748 19, 504 70, 552 —32.0 3, 145 +18. 2 1, 747 10, 332 | 25, 883 —23.9 
Nebraska 3038 | +13.0| 1,858 6, 938 35,769| —3.5 790 +1.4| 3,113} 10,568 +2.8 
North Dakota 1, 749 +25. 3 | 858 3, 443 23, 439 —.5 1, 001 +17.9 557 2, 116 7, 106 +6.4 
South Dakota 304 +31.7 | 770 | 2, 993 17, 732 —14.3 498 | +7.8 306 " 5, 786 —11.2 
Region IX | | | | | 
Arkansas }, 686 — 28.0 1, 472 | 11, 806 66, 307 | +882 2, 329 | —6.0 1, 126 | 4, 456 15, 219 +54.9 
Kansas 6, 077 +78. 3 | 2, 768 | 15, 305 | 48, 746 | +1.5 1, 665 +39. 9 v2 5, 003 13, 864 +15.9 
Missouri 8 200 +60. 3 5, 583 | 35, 645 157, 322 +17.7 4, 273 +23. 4 2, 804 17, 547 59, 028 +10. 4 
Oklahoma 2, 633 —2.9 1, 008 18, 976 51, 306 — 26.2 2, 191 +16.7 1, 077 6, 292 12, 755 —24.8 
Region X | | | 
Louisiana 2, 616 +161. 1 1, 848 | 23,711 | 98, 824 +39. 4 3,088 | +91.3 2,061 | 8,696 22, 204 +22.3 
New Mexico 1,315 +30. 7 044 3, 818 20, 586 —31.7 440 | +20.5 271 | 1, 091 3, 661 —31.9 
Texas 18, 276 +6. 1 9, 623 77, 428 | 292, 633 +49.5 11, 114 | +7.4 6, 173 30, 544 87, 338 +42.8 
Region XI | 
Arizona 1, 743 —. 2 788 4, 277 16, 221 —23.8 S86 +11.0 383 1, 643 4, 266 —10.9 
Colorado 5 309 49.7 1, 829 10, 026 39, 673 —14.0 2, 161 +24.8 873 5, 010 14, 690 +14.0 
Idaho 4, OOF +-26.8 1, 083 2, 461 | 28, 922 (‘) 21 —8.2 385 | 1, 062 | 6, 016 () 
Montana 2, 538 +-33. 5 | 1,972 4, 007 11, 871 —43.8 | 516 +38. 0 77 | 1, 309 3, 384 —28.5 
Utah 2, 500 +94. 7 | 972 5, 901 17, 189 —4.0 | 972 +15. 4 258 2,717 | 4, 320 —9.9 
Wyoming 1, O64 +13. 2 | 722 2, 961 3, 943 —41.7 291 +76. 4 136 839 | 1, 470 | —4.3 
Region XII 
California 24, 77¢ +102. € 14, 186 71, 924 215, 829 —36. 2 12, 491 +59. 7 7, 129 | 41, 732 127, 561 | —13.8 
Nevada 1, 849 +91.6 1, 364 2, 806 2, 362 —47.2 358 +19.3 189 706 | 1, 300 | +23.3 
Oregon 7, 436 +71.0 5, 239 14, 066 22, 061 —30.9 | 2, 246 +45. 9 1,231 | 4, 649 7, 868 | —5.4 
Washington 6, 023 53. 6 2, 711 21, 062 23, 127 —71.2 4, 308 —35.3 2, 437 9,018 10, 413 —58.2 
Territories: | 
Alaska_. 1, 629 +151.4 1,417 1, 746 821 —39.0 127 +104.8 43 | 194 7 | +22.5 
Hawaii_- 1, 029 +24.7 921 1, 563 3, 357 —51.9 108 —12.2 62 | 468 1,807 | —17.9 





1 Excludes Idaho, for which data are not comparable. 
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Chart 2.—Active file of men and women registrants at 
public employment offices as of end of month, Janu- 
ary 1939-June 1941 
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previous counts of defense registrants included 
only 394 occupations and used a different defini- 
tion of availability, comparisons with earlier 
counts are limited. Although it cannot be said 
with assurance that the total number of regis- 
trants in the May 17 count was greater or less 
than the number in the same occupations at any 
previous date, there is evidence that the number 
probably declined from the preceding month. 

All but 9,400 of the available workers were 
immediately referable to jobs; those not fully 
qualified would be referable upon completion of 
vocational training which they were taking at 
the time of the count. In addition, 41,000 un- 
available registrants could become referable after 
receiving training, although they were not being 
trained at the time of the count. There were 
also 106,000 registrants with supplementary skills 
in the selected occupations, a large number of 
whom may have been primarily registered in 
other defense occupations. 

The geographic distribution of available primary 
registrants differed only slightly from previous 
months. New York, with 48,800 registrants, still 
had the largest number, and Illinois ranked 
second with 34,300. Five other States—Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas— 
each had between 20,000 and 30,000 registrants. 
These seven States together accounted for 46 
percent of the total. 

In almost three-fifths of the occupations sur- 
veyed, less than 100 primary registrants were 
available; in 148 occupations, less than 10 and 
frequently no workers were registered. More 
than 80 percent of all the registrants were concen- 
trated in 64 occupations, each with 1,000 or more 
workers. Over 40 percent of the occupations in 
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which there were no more than 10 registrants 
were concentrated in the machine-shop and auto. 


Table 3.—Agricultural placements, by State, May and 
January—May 1941 


[Corrected to July 5, 1941] 





















































May 1941 January-May 194] 
All placements All pincmmnents 
Social Security Sup . 
Board region Per- | Com-| ple- Per- | Per- 
and State ~ | plete | men- | Centage} cent 
z centage place-| tary change | of all 
Num.- | change ments | place Num from | place- 
ber from aed ber Janu- | ments 
May ary~ | inall 
1940 May | indus- 
1940 | tries 
Total. ...... 131,945 | +29.0 |32, 712 |99, 233 |320,877 | +420] 137 
Region I 
onnecticut 193} +60 193 0 711 +9.2 1.7 
| ae 147 |+107.0 147 0 290 | +47.3 20 
Massachusetts lll | +56.3 107 4 361 | +421 a) 
New Hampshire 46 (1) 45 1 171} —3.9 1.7 
Rhode Island. 2 () 20 0 75 (‘) 7 
Vermont........ 66 | +24.5 63 3 —9.4 43 
Region II: 
ew York.._... 503 | —30.2 502 1} 1,912) —19.4 9 
Region III: 
hs cannon 14 () 12 2 49 (*) S 
New Jersey __.-- 384 | +25.9 364 0 1,082 | +60.0 L4 
Ponaqyevemma ‘ 200 +7.0 lu 6 677 | +11.3 A 
m iv: 
ist. of Col 16 () 16 0 6 (*) 1 
| 477 |+211.8 188 289 741 |+-107.0 26 
North Carolina 4.196 |+222.8 113 | 4,083 5.193 |+-236.3 43 
Virginia....... 1,433 | —16.6 330 | 1,103 1,563 | —17.8 3.0 
West Virginia. 15 (*) 15 0 8 | —48 4 
R nm V: 
entucky ° 1, 008 —5.6 | 1,003 5 1, 146 —5.3 6.2 
Michigan . .....- 604 | +17.0 473 221 1, 791 +3.9 | 27 
Ohio... 495 | —15.4 492 3 1,739 | +143 16 
ion VI | | 
Se 1,174 |+145.1 | 1,123 51 2,684 | +34.5 25 
Indiana. _......-. 1 —20.4 142 0 650 | +7.8 1.0 
Wisconsin... ... 580 | +20.6 7 43 | 2,079) +7.6) 47 
Region VII 
Alabama... __.. 3,316 | —17.2 | 3, 285 31 | 4,155 | —13.4 16.5 
Florida... ......-. 154 | —93.3 154 0} 1,475| —76.1 44 
a -----| 1423] +09.2 954 469 | 2,056 | —12.4 4.7 
Mississippi. - 188 | —22.0 156 32) 1,22| +104; 67 
South Carolina 660 |+-122.2 141 519} 1,219) +89.0/ 3.3 
Tennessee... ...- 97,583 | +45.8 | 1,253 [26,330 [741,078 |+573.1 | 40.2 
Region VIll: | 
707 —4.6 fis4 zB 3,689 | +24.5 | 0.5 
Minnesota... .-. 1,487 | +35.3 | 1,302 185} 5,132} +344] 166 
Nebraska... .... 3 | +90.2 244 ) 843 | +89.0 | 6.4 
North Dakota. - 651 | +17.3 641 10] 2,393) +253) 242 
South Dakota. - 236 | +67.4 183 53 852 | +65.8 12.6 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas_...... 37,720 |+257.1 | 4,873 |32,847 | 64,331 |+262.0| 7&7 
Kansas... ...... 534 |+112.7 517 17| 1,509| +85.6|) 45 
SRS 4,925 |+-322.4 | 1,146 | 3,779 | 6,781 |+130.2 | 8.6 
Oklahoma... ... 1,387 | —62.4| ‘190 | 1,188| 3,920) —55.1|) 161 
Region X: 
Louisiana...-... 587 | +85.8 4 547 | 1,434) +784] 28 
New Mexico.. 843 | —10.4 568 275 | 1,663 | —56.9| 19.7 
_ =e 30, 307 | —21.6 443 (20, 864 | 94. 557 —5.5 36.4 
Region XI: | 
Arizona. ........ 3,198 | +73.2 135 | 3,063 | 25,141 | +57.8| 640 
Colorado outs 007 —9.6 | 1,742 245 | 3,203 —5.1 19.0 
as 2,874 | —22.4/ 1,430 | 1,444 4, 655 | 5.6 36. 6 
Montana... .... 084 | +22.5 708 276 | 2,644/ +209) 25 
miicbacoese 475 | —42.3 362 113 641 | —31.9 | 7.8 
Wyoming... -..- 272 | +20.4 268 4 5A) +35) 82 
fon XI | 
alifornia.... 605 |+146.6 | 2,927 | 3,678 | 14,971 |+123.5) 90 
Nevada........- 174 | —17.5 168 6| 739) +169] 10.2 
Oregon........-- 283 | +13.9 721 | 7,562 | 10,909 | +26.7) 23.3 
Washington. 2,186 | —16.9 | 1,361 825 4,758 | +24) 1.6 
Territories: 
BE, cotconees 8 () 4 4 16 (*) ° 
(és 4 () 4 0 56 (') 1.1 
Dw i computed, because less than 50 placements were made in either 


period. 

1 Excludes 5,583 nonin placements made in cooperation with the 
Arkansas State Employment Service in May and included in data for Ar 
kansas. 
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mobile-manufacturing groups: well over a third 
in the machine-shop group 
71 occupations in the auto- 
mobile-manufacturing group were in this class. 
In the aircraft and shipbuilding groups between 
90 and 30 percent of the occupations had fewer 


of the 86 occupations 
and nearly half of the 


than 10 available registrants. 


More than half the available registrants were 
in two occupational groups: building construction 
accounted for 33 percent of the total and metal 
trades for 23 percent. Construction and metal- 
trades applicants predominated in three-fourths 
of the States; in the others, relatively large num- 


bers of textileand garment workers or truck drivers, 


Table 4.—Primary registrations of job seekers available ' in selected occupations, by State, May 17, 1941 


(Corrected to June 28, 1941] 





Social Security Board region 


and State 


Total ?.. 


Region I: 
Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire. . 
Rhode Island 
— iid 

n II: 

metNew York = 
ion III: 

— cihendia 
New Jersey -. 
pengayevanie. 
ion IV: 

District of Columbia 


North Carolina. 
Virginia. ...... 
West Virginia 
Region V: 
Kentucky... 
Michigan . . 
6 et 
Region VI: 
Illinois... 
Indiana 
Wisconsin - - 
Region VII: 
Alabama. . 
Florida 
Georgia... 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Region VIII: 
a 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Region 1X: 
Arkansas 
Kansas - -. 
Missouri 
Oklahoma 
Region X: 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Texas ... 
Region XI: 
Arizona 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Utah 
Wyoming... 
Region XII: 
California 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Washington 
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Profes- 
sional 
and 
technical 
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151 
16 
62 
51 
13 


882 
11 
91 
70 



































Instru- a 
Alreraft . — Electrical ment, stipend Textile 
manufac-| Automo-/| Building| equip- optica : ; " 
turing bile |construc-} ment | goods, —— ae —- 
and service tion | mManufac-| watch boiler- | related 
service turing and makin, 
clock & 
4, 660 20, 588 140, 040 9, 788 1,059 96, 589 5, 788 19, 402 119, 664 
3 ' 
4 34 402 30 | ll 419 16 233 376 
0 95 1, 226 39 6 | 410 | 64 295 1,009 
14 164 2, 538 141 32 1, 271 137 1, 283 340 
3 55 347 27 3 176 10 241 348 
2 42 230 49 7 387 25 1, 137 370 
0 20 252 14 1 132 6 71 242 
304 2, 228 17,010 1, 357 248 10, 461 966 3, 206 12, 069 
0 24 407 8 1 122 31 17 194 
| 55 377 4,244 382 32 2, 837 321 1,474 3, 325 
85 859 5,017 568 68 5,741 347 1, 630 6, 280 
10 74 1,003 25 2 278 21 50 748 
36 108 723 26 7 361 73 97 616 
6 208 3, 791 4 ll 553 58 993 1, 693 
5 103 1,279 39 ® 449 47 373 977 
7 148 934 144 6 791 47 146 1,198 
12 301 2,772 160 10 1, 085 57 99 2,040 
234 074 4,277 627 30 15, 083 201 732 5, 334 
36 772 4, 285 556 38 8, 040 301 532 5, 396 
51 1, 676 8, 548 1, 422 126 11, 800 395 752 8,710 
25 610 8, 623 372 34 5, 245 185 100 5, 703 
| 14 350 2, 765 200 13 2, 331 144 73 2, 953 
5 373 6, 036 189 8 1, 421 04 1, 066 3, 923 
79 7 6, 213 201 37 1, 336 321 108 3, 720 
6 367 4,014 120 12 1, 068 47 1, 930 2, 07 
7 315 2, 912 69 1 7 31 122 1, 613 
3 74 1,038 22 1 188 15 670 639 
56 316 3, 205 129 12 1, 293 73 568 2, 922 
4 251 1, 285 105 4 653 23 19 1, 750 
| 5 564 2, 736 190 28 1, 232 55 71 3, 081 
39 175 1,045 86 5 367 35 ll 1, 454 
0 121 729 22 3 119 5 3 782 
0 | 132 564 33 3 171 8 2 813 
32 842 6, 129 193 12 1, 738 95 43 3, 478 
433 616 2, 582 137 14 1,317 97 17 2,412 
7 931 6, 011 512 42 4,749 233 275 5, 565 
DO | 713 3, 693 156 14 1, 369 133 40. 2, 582 
| 6 245 2, 518 51 3 545 119 28 1, 465 
5 101 730 20 2 198 29 
397 1, 278 8, 510 365 36 2, 504 223 323 6,010 
3 100 435 21 6 147 9 9 472 
€ é » ‘ ’ 
5 336 1, 197 90 11 636 41 49 1, 307 
5 205 753 29 5 260 13 4 682 
| 5 150 596 51 4 221 19 4 892 
| 18 186 882 40) 2 322 9 14 769 
1 74 252 | ll 3 140 4 0 323 
| ' 
2, 302 1, 499 7, 621 536 79 4,7 505 347 5, 067 
2 37 121 13 1 77 3 2 84 
104 356 1, 308 55 6 547 48 93 1, 287 
108 270 1, 112 | 7 ll | 658 71 21 1,171 
i j | 

















' Represents registrants qualified and available for referral, plus those now 
receiving training, in occupation for which they have been determined to 


be best suited. Workers may also have registered in other occupations for 
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which they are qualified; such registrations are not included in this table. 
? Excludes Alaska and Hawaii, because no count was made. 
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Chart 3.—Average weekly number of claimants drawing 
benefits, by month, January 1939-June 1941! 
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1 Benefits not payable in Illinois and Montana until July 1939. 


together with construction workers, made up the 
major portion of these selected occupations. In 
all except seven States, construction workers 
outnumbered metal-trades workers. 


Only 4,700 workers were available for aircraft 
manufacturing and service. Of the 26 aircraft 
occupations surveyed, riveters and sheet-metal 
workers accounted for more than 70 percent of all 
the primary available workers in the group. 
Many of the registrants in these 2 occupations 
would not be referable until completion of training 
under way. About 50 percent of all available 
aircraft registrants resided in California. Between 
200 and 450 were also found in Kansas, Michigan, 
New York, and Texas. Only 5,800 available 
persons were registered for ship and boatbuilding 
and boilermaking occupations, and nearly a fourth 
of these were boilermakers. The largest number 
of shipbuilding workers—970—was reported by 
New York. California had 500 and Illinois 400. 


Registrants in the machine-shop occupations 
constituted 21 percent of the total primary workers 
available in the metal-trades group. More per- 
sons were registered as all-around machinists 
than in any other machine-shop trade. There 
were 3,800 workers whose primary skill (and 1,000 
more whose supplementaty skill) fell in this class. 
However, only 79 percent of these machinists 
were both qualified and available; the rest were 
receiving training. Almost 40 percent of all the 
available metal-trades workers were concentrated 
in 3 States—lIllinois, Michigan, and New York— 
each with between 10,500 and 15,100 registrants. 
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In 20 States there were less than 500 metal-trades 
registrants. 


Vocational Training Activities 


Beginning with this issue, summary data wil] 
be presented on placement by public employment 
offices from pre-employment refresher courses jn 
connection with the defense training program,! 
Only the first placement of a trainee is reported, 
providing it is for more than a month’s duration, 

Placements of trainees by public employment 
offices continued to expand in May and reached 
a new high, while referrals by public employment 
offices to training courses declined for the first 
time in 6 months. The decline was largely due 
to the reduced number of referrals to such courses 
as automotive services, woodworking, and others 
from which only negligible numbers of place- 
ments have been made by State employment 
offices. The public employment offices placed 
6,650 trainees in jobs and referred more than 
22,500 persons for training (table 5). A record 
number of 10,210 trainees were reported by the 
Work Projects Administration and local schools 

1 See also “‘Vocational Training for Defense,’’ pp. 917. 


Table 5.—Placements of trainees from pre-employment 
refresher courses, by specified characteristic, May 1941 
and January-May 1941 





[Corrected to July 8, 1941] 
Placements 

Characteristic a 

‘ January- 

May 191 May 1941 
Total. _... 6, 651 2%, 302 
Age (years Bi. 
Under 21 1, 507 6, 195 
21-24... . 1, 704 7, 6% 
25-4 3 O02 11, 040 
45 and over 304 1, 392 
Unspecified - - . 44 49 

Race 
White. . 6, 531 2, 060 
Negro and other 76 193 
Unspecified - .. .. Lawes 44 49 
Type of course taken 
Aviation services ---_-. 2, 769 9, 772 
Drafting and blueprinting 112 419 
Machine shop . 2, 263 10, 704 
Sheet-metal work ; 431 1, 44 
... a 448 1, 326 
All other... ..-- 628 2, 587 
Occupation in which placed 

Professional and managerial 118 392 
Clerical and sales... ._. 124 512 

Service ___. ae 77 2 
Agriculture, fishery, and forestry 10 51 
lo 2, 368 9, 076 
Semiskilled -_....--. F 3, 038 12, 116 
ss SE 915 2, 034 
mt l 968 


Unspecified - - 
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to have found employment without the assistance 
of public employment offices. Since the beginning 
of the program in July 1940, public employment 
offices and cooperating agencies have recorded a 
total of more than 88,800 trainees who have taken 
pre-employment refresher courses and found or 
were placed in private employment. 

Trainee placements during May by public em- 
ployment offices brought the total made through 
these facilities since the start of the program to 
37,640. May placements exceeded the total for 
the entire first 4 months of the program and 
represented an increase of more than 1,000 over 
April, the largest monthly increment since initi- 
ation of the program. More than half the place- 
ments were made in California, Kansas, and New 
York, each of which accounted for approximately 
1,000 or more. The outstanding increase occurred 
in Kansas, where placements more than tripled 
to nearly 1,200 because of the heavy demands of 
the aircraft plants for which workers are specif- 
ically trained. A similar situation probably 
accounted for most of the 400 additional place- 
ments reported by New York. 

For the first time since August 1940, trainees in 
aviation-services courses rather than machine-shop 
courses were placed in largest numbers by public 
employment offices. As in previous months, the 
majority of trainees placed in jobs had been en- 
rolled in these two courses. About a fifth of all 
trainee placements were made in unskilled occu- 
pations. No change occurred in the tendencies 
to select an increasing percentage of trainees on 
the basis of aptitude, to refer a greater proportion 
of younger workers for training, and to place a 
larger proportion of trainees between the ages 
of 25 and 45 in jobs. Referral and placements for 
Negro workers have improved. 

California and Kansas made 1,320 and 830 
referrals, respectively, to aviation-services courses; 
the Kansas figure represents nearly one-half of the 
total referred to such courses in the State during 
the first 10 months of the program. More than 
two-fifths of the 7,300 referrals to machine-shop 
courses were made in New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania; the balance is widely distributed, 
with no other State making more than 500 refer- 
rals. Only California and New York, with refer- 
rals of 487 and 1,166, respectively, accounted for 
any sizable portion of the total of more than 3,100 
referrals to sheet-metal courses. Of the 3,065 
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applicants accepted in welding courses, nearly 600 


were located in New York and the balance widely 
scattered throughout the country. 


Although the major share of placements of 
trainees goes to workers over 25 years of age, an 
increasing proportion of the persons referred for 
training are younger workers. For the first time 
since last September, less than 40 percent of all 


Chart 4.—Number of weiting-period and compensable 
continued claims received, for weeks ended in January 
1940-June 1941 
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referrals represented persons aged 25-44 years. 
On the other hand, the proportion represented by 
persons under 21 years of age increased slightly 
to a new high of 29 percent. After a fairly large 
decline in April to 24 percent, referrals of persons 
between the ages of 21 and 24 advanced to 25 per- 
cent of the total in May. Persons aged 45 years 
and over represented 8 percent of all accepted 
applicants, the highest proportion to date for this 
age group. 
Insurance Activities 

The volume of unemployment compensation 
payments and claims in June 1941 was more than 
40 percent below June 1940 levels, because of the 
sharp improvement in employment resulting from 
the national defense program. The reductions in 
practically all unemployment compensation activi- 
ties this June were more marked than the 
changes from May to June of last year. Benefit 
payments amounted to $30.5 million and weremade 
to an average weekly total of 683,000 workers, 
586,000 fewer than in June 1940. Approximately 
784,000 workers received one or more payments 
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during the month in contrast to 1.4 million workers Weeks compensated.—With the continuing ex. 
in June 1940. During the first half of 1941, pansion in employment, the number of weeks of 
both the number of claims received and the num- unemployment compensated decreased 3.2 per. 
ber of weeks compensated were one-third fewer _ cent to approximately 2.9 million in June (table 6), 
than in the same period of 1940. For comparable States this total was 46 percent 


Table 6.—Continued claims received, weeks compensated, and benefits paid, by State, June 1941 
(Corrected to July 23, 1941] 







































































Continued claims ! Weeks compensated Benefits paid 
Social Security Board Per- Per- Type of unemployment Per- Type of unemployment 
region and State —_ Compen- ~- 5 rg aes Paes — 
Number | change| sable | Number | change Partial and | pareja) | “™OUM** | change | Partial and | p 
from from | Total | part-total | Ooi. from Total | part-total | Partial 
May May combined 3 y May | combined # only! 
— ete 
Total. ____...../3, 575, 932 —8.6 |2, 882, 609 |2, 872, 409 —3. 2 |2, 636, 888 235, 521 .-|$30, 529,581 | —3.3 |$28, 801, 471 $1,609,448 |... 
al: | 2 ae 
Connecticut... _. 17,539 | —11.1 13, 234 12,825 | —15.8 | 11,519 1, 306 ® 123,213 | —17.4 114, 469 | 8, 589 () 
Maine. _-_....._. 21,044 | —25.0 17, 887 18, 142 | —28.7 15, 301 2, 841 1, 653 126,662 | —26.8 108, 807 17,855 | $10, 754 
Massachusetts.__.| 223,722; +1.5| 186,319 979 +.9 170, 385 8, 504 7, 1, 770, 137 —1.0 | 1,722, 497 | 44,643 | 38,760 
New Hampshire 18, 994 | +13.8 12, 052 11, 911 —8.2 10, 539 1, 372 1, 214 | 91,645 | —13.2 84, 887 | 6, 758 5, 742 
Rhode 7 45,602 | —14.3 41, 660 1,660 | —14.9 36, 683 4, 977 (*) 407,549 | —16.2 379, 890 27,659.) @ 
perment ndieneene 2,730 | —27.7 2,315 2,300 | —30.2 2, 098 202 144 19,319 | —32.8 18, 252 1, 063 | 
New York ------| 923,568 | +5.7 | 720,478 | 734,523 | +32.7 | 734,523 ® i @® 8, 444,503 | +32.9 | 8, 444, 503 (2) (1) 
4 | | | 
Delaware... —2.3/ 3,277/ 3,1890| -27.0| 2,331 849 | 784 26, 379 | —23. 4 | 21, 696 | 4,563 | 4,139 
New Jersey __.... 138, 754 —4.2) 111,635 107, 457 +1.3 | 93,388 14, 069 () 1, 192, 904 +5.0 1, 102, 953 | 89,045; 
P lvania 212,527 | —40.0 | 144,906 | 144,426 | —47.2 144, 426 @® (2) | 1, 589, 354 | —51.8 | 1, 589, 354 | (2) () 
| | | 
Dist. of Col... _- 14,954 | —13.8 13, 320 12,935 | —12.6 12, 196 739 23 159, 482 | —12.7 | 151, 295 7, 869 240 
land__...... 60, 258 | —10.3 56, 053 55, 348 —-18 49, 139 6,209 | 5,785 595, 490 ® | 549, 774 | 45,546 | 41,047 
North Carolina 54,819 | —10.1 48, 805 49,442 | —12.5 47, 096 2, 346 1, 889 292, 003 —4.3 283, 864 | 7, 967 5, 548 
i leeaiartacne 58, 109 —3.6 51, 801 53,719 | +13.1 61, 620 2, 099 899 404,022 | +13.6 391, 206 12, 814 5, 26 
West Virginia_. 47,149 | —14.8 43, 884 42,332 | —10.6 35, 840 6,492 | 6,360 423, 567 | —14.8 356, 114 67, 453 66, 646 
Kentucky......_. 20,285| -—81/ 16,936/ 33,772} -—69| 30,522 3,250] 1,306/ 234,95) -9.5/ 219,355/ 15,108) 6209 
Michigan. -_..__- 608 | —19.8 | 55,050| 56,900) —15.9| 54,223 2,677 | 1,412 626,905 | —13.8| 609,343 | 17,562 | 8,969 
hay dieboosaces 148, 271 | +13.8 111, 200 109, 671 | +16.9 95, 403 | 14, 268 () 1,038, 980 | +18.7 965, 315 68, 846 (4 
Region | 
Nitiscninenact 334, +11.2 | 273,759 | 282,038 | +21.1 | 229,495 52, 543 | 33,954 | 3,455,835 | +20.6 | 3,011,751 | 436,700 | 282.1 
Indiana. ......... 35,789 | —12.9 26, 192 26,150 | —13.5 21, 543 4, 007 (4) 258,003 | —12.3 | 232, 183 25,745 | (9 
Reeve Sichndae 19,093 | —7.6 11, 929 11,437 | —6.9 10, 435 1,002 351 112,319 | —7.0 105, 808 6,511 | 1,912 
4 | | 
Alabama....____. 4,016 | —24.4 37, 889 37, 916 —6.0 35, 139 | 2,777 421 269, 138 —5.7 | 253, 592 15, 251 2,043 
aaa 55,1 +7.0 40, 621 39, 281 +6.9 3A, 564 4,717 *) 406, 642 +6.7 | 373, 255 | 33, 387 i] 
a ae a dcieaen —8.9 31, 977 31, 901 —9.6 425 1,476 817 227, 397 —9.2 219, 273 8, 124 4, 716 
M ew 21,417 | —15.0 18, 324 17,297 | —14.4 16, 051 1, 246 726 142,739 | —7.9 135, 456 7,201 | 3,865 
South Carolina___ 534 | —10.7 16, 799 16, 485 —3.8 14, 523 1, 962 592 115,061 | —4.7 105, 323 9, 507 $y 
Region Vitl a 58, 367 | —18.7 49, 748 45, 079 —5.9 43, 485 | 1, 504 345 364, 999 —4.4 355, 189 9, 810 | 1, #1 
: | 
Se 25, 378 | —18.2 19, 420 19,502 | —11.2 15, 990 | 3, 512 918 167, 539 | —12.8 147, 808 | 19, 177 3, 875 
Minnesota... _._. 42,554 | —25.5 37, 990 36,452 | —34.4 31, 516 4,936 | 3,489 351,715 | —34.1 | 313, 660 38,055 | 26,041 
Nebraska_-___.._. 8, 687 | —24.0 7, 381 7,345 | —28.1 6, 623 722 357 63, 865 | —27.0 | 58, 718 | 5, 147 2, 358 
North Dakota__.. 4,001 | —29.0 3, 536 3,529 | —24.4 2, 899 630 416 31,829 | —23.9 27, 097 | 4, 732 3,010 
Sout Dekete. adi 4,669 | —16.9 3, 953 3,928 | —12.6 3, 685 243 ( 25,426 | —16.1 24, 070 1, 313 i) 
ansas.....__.. 41,203 | —10.8| 37,016 | 37,016) —48 | 34, 677 2, 339 42| 275,006| —30/| 265,038 10, 007 | 137 
itennseun 16, 856 | —13.5 13, 925 14, 360 —2.4 12, 836 | 1, 524 762 132, 868 +2.2 | 123, 278 | 9,590 | 4,304 
Missouri. .__.. 56,879 | —20.1 37, 194 40, 444 —8.2 33, 078 | 7,366 | 3,623 328, 752 —9.5 291, 082 | 37,662 | 18,484 
ome — 27,606 | —26.0 22, 162 24, 567 —9.4 21, 846 | 2, 721 190 239, 342 —2.3 220, 116 | 19, 226 1, 03 
: | | 
Sia 74,212 | —12.4 61, 619 55,504 | —15.8 52, 019 | 3, 485 0] 536,893 —144 510, 155 25, 655 () 
New Mexico... _. 8,236 | —27.6 7, 123 6,959 | —25.8 | 6, 336 623 | —25. 5 | 55, 993 506 2, 776 
Regio ee 96,415 | —18.6 85, 275 65,330 | —12.3 56, 236 9, 094 ® 494, 631 —14.3 449, 075 45, 259 (4 
m XI: 

a 6,683 | —19.8 5, 006 4,989 | —17.6 4, 666 | 323 6 51,989 | —17.3 49, 528 | 2, 461 | 55 
Colorado_-_....... 21,901 | —18.5 18, 860 20, 260 —4.7 | 16,659 3, 601 2,779 206, 637 —.4 176, O71 30, 500 | 23, 738 
RN itrinatiiienaniacntcent 8,178 | —33.6 6, 820 7,307 | —23.7 6,777 | 530 1 73, 134 —27.7 68, 916 4, 166 | 7 
Montana...._.... 13,716 | —30.8 | 16,637 | 15,133 | —37.8| 15, 133 (*) @) 166, 737 | —37.7 166, 737 (3) | ® 
TC 5,967 | —4.6 5, 035 4,947 | —8.8 4, 270 | 677 | 285 54,246 | —7.8 49, 549 4,607 | 1,940 
hag “Tea 5,008 | —27.7 3, 891 3,883 | —26.0 2,712 1,171 921 46,420 | —28.3 35, 485 | 10, 935 8, 282 

| | | 
California 314,035 | —15.3 | 279,815 | 276,303 | —19.6 | 237,070 | 39, 323 | 26,459 | 3,751,475 | —19.6 | 3, 385, 228 | 358, 309 | 232, 160 
Nevada. . 4,735 | —25.8 4, 207 3,992 | 25.2 3, 529 | 463 116 | 51, 160 | —25.0 | 46, 436 4,724 1, 068 
eas 19, 884 | —13.0 15, 764 12,769 | —14.3 10, 330 2,439} 1,738 143,256/ —15.1/ 123,626 19,337 | 13,425 
Tene 37,820 | —22.7 27, 925 27,062 | —30.8 21, 942 5,120 | 3,116 319, 584 | —29.1 | 273, 666 45,918 | 28,300 
: 
eciencudene 3,298 | —17.2 1, 960 1,842 | —33.5 1, 796 46 0 25, 873 | —33.8 | 25, 396 | 477 0 
atiesrsrenesd 2,169 | —51.5 1, 955 1,790 | —53.7 1, 371 419 419 11, 268 —52.2 | 9, 339 1, 929 | 1, 929 
1 Waiting-period claims are represented by difference between total number 4 Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unem- 
and number of compensable claims. ployment. 
4 Benefits for jal and eyrt totes unemployment are not provided by 5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
State law in Montana, New York, and Pennsylvania. 


‘ - "eee supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemploy- 
ment. 
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below that of June 1940. As in the past 4 months, 
approximately 32 percent of all weeks compen- 
sated were for total unemployment. Delaware, 


Table 7.—Continued claims received for all types of 
unemployment,' by State, for weeks ended in June 
1941 


[In thousands; data corrected to July 21, 1941] 





Weekly average | Number for week ended— 
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Percent- 
































Social Security Board 
region and State Num-| ..#8¢ 
ber | change | June 7 |June 14\June 21 |\June28 
from 
| May 
ee Ee | 
Type of unemployment: 
en tyees.--- -----| 842.6 | —8.3 | 911.6 | 850.4 | 813.7 794.8 
Total only-.. ..| 768.5 —9.0 | 830.2 | 773.6 | 742.5 | 728.0 
Partial and part-total 74.1) -—0.8] 81.4] 76.8 71.2 66.8 
All Types | 
ion I: | | 
Connecticut............| 4.2 —04/ 42) 41) 43 4.2 
Maine... ...- --| 5.0] —2%7) 57] 5.1) 47 4.4 
Massachusetts ence] 50.4 —5.0| 529] 80.2! 49.0 49.3 
New Hampshire oa 4.4 +7.3|) 49 4.5 4.3 3.8 
Rhode Island.........../ 10.6 —11.8 11.4) 11.2] 10.2 9.4 
Vermont. ...... en .6 —32.9 8 ov 5 .6 
Region II: 
New York ?___. -.--| 219.3 +10.5 | 221.0 | 217.3 | 217.7 | 220.9 
Region III: 
Delaware ool u —21.7 1.2 .9 i 8 
Now Jeresy..........-.-| 33.0 (8) 36.4; 32.9); 31.8 30.9 
Pennsylvania ?.........| 49.7| —48.7| 540] 61.0| 47.6 46.2 
Region IV: 
OS ae 36) -—a7 3.8 3.6 3.6 3.3 
Maryland. 43) -7.0| 18.1 145] 140 13.6 
North Carolina | 13.2 —3.4 13.3 13.2; 13.1 13.1 
Virginia - -. ‘ 14.2 +6.8 14.1 16.4 13.3 13.1 
West Virginia. . 11.2 —40.0 13.0 11.0 10. 5 10.3 
Region V: | 
Kentucky | 6.0 +5.7 5.4 5.0 4.8 4.9 
Michigan 15 —%.0| 148/ 16.0| 154] 142 
Ohio -. 29.1 —12|; 36.7) 2.7 24.6 26. 5 
Region VI: 
Illinois_. ‘ --| 80.¢ +16.8 | 90.4) 82.4 72.8 67.8 
Indiana. __. “ 8.6 —7.2| 94 81); 82} 8.8 
Wisconsin... | 461 «681 G6l 68) Gel ae 
Region VII: 
Alabama. . . 13.0 —18.7 | 120 13.1 15.8 11.2 
Florida...... 13.1| +119] 11.8] 133] 127} 144 
Georgia... ._. = 10. 5 —6.4 9.7 10. 6 10.9 10.7 
Mississippi... . . 5.0 —13.1 5.2 5.2 4.7 5.0 
South Carolina 5.0 —2.8 4.2 6.0 4.3 5.6 
Tennessee . . . .. 13.9) —16.1] 12.5] 149] 13.2 14.8 
Region VIII: 
lowa.. bane ae 6.2 —13.3 | 6.9) 6.2 5.6 5.9 
Minnesota... ---| 10.0) —27.5| 126] 101; 96) 7.6 
Nebraska : 2.1 —21.9 24) 20 2.1 1.8 
North Dakota 1.0 —2.7;) 1.1 1.0 .9 8 
South Dakota ; Ll] —186/] 1.1 | Li] 12 1.0 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas. . ’ 9.6 —9.9/; 121) 9.6 9.3 7.6 
Kansas. __. | 41] =—86| 48] 39] 40 3.8 
Missouri__. . 14.2 —13.1 | 16.5] 14.7 13. 5 12.0 
Oklahoma... i 6.6 —22.2 7.1 6.7 6.7 6.1 
Region X: 
Louisiana aoe 17.9 —4.0/ 19.4 17.0] 17.8 17.3 
New Mexico : 2.0 —22.2 2.3 2.2 1.8 | 1.7 
Texas_. 22. 6 —15.9 24.6) 23.6) 22.6 19.8 
Region XI: | 
Arizona. ... 1.6 —12.6 | 1.8 1.5 1.5 1.7 
Colorado. . .. ‘ 5.3 —13.5) 5.6 5.6 6. 5 | 4.6 
Idaho 2 1.9 —32.9 2.2 2.1 1.7 | 1.7 
Montana ?. 4.5) —26.5 5.3) 46 4.3 | 4.0 
Utah one l +1.7 1.6 1.5 1.4 1.3 
Wyoming. _. 1.2 —22.4 1.4 L3} 3 9 
Region XII: | 
California... 74.9| —120] 85.2] 749] 720] 67.6 
Nevada... .... 1.1 —244.0/; 1.3 AS: 6207 1.0 
Oregon. 4.8 —7.3 5.7 4.7 4.5 | 4.5 
Washington 9.2 —17.4 11.3 9.3 7.5 8.6 
Territories: 
Alaska __. ~ 8/ -16.9/] .9 2). 83 ‘3 
Hawaii... ; 5} -81.5] .9 4) 4) o4 








! Represents claims for total, partial, and part-total unemployment. 
1 Does not provide benefits for partial and part-total unemployment. 
* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Chart 5.—Number of weeks compensated, by type of 
unemployment, for weeks ended in January 1940- 
June 1941 
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Hawaii, and Wyoming were the only States in 
which a fifth or more of all weeks compensated 
were for partial and part-total unemployment. 

Benefit payments.—Benefit payments to unem- 
ployed workers declined 3.3 percent from May 
(table 6). Only eight States paid more benefits 
than in the previous month. The increases in 
three of these—Illinois, New York, and Virginia— 
reflected the continued receipt of heavy volumes 
of compensable claims in the third month of new 
uniform benefit years; in Ohio the increase resulted 
from payments finally allowed to coal miners who 
had been idle during the 1939 and 1941 contract 
negotiations. 

Payments during the first half of 1941 have 
amounted to $196.6 million, 31 percent less than 
during January-June 1940. The difference be- 
tween the amount of benefits paid this year and 
last has increased continuously, as shown below. 








Month 1940 (in thou- | 1941 (in thou-| Percentage 
o sands) sands) decrease 
a | Va wea * 28 ar 611 2 
edru: 

47,130 33, 608 2 

42, 286 998, 36 

54, 879 31, 574 42 

53, 618 3 43 














Of the 31 States which have had 6 full months 
of benefit-payment experience in the first half of 
each of the last 2 years, 25 paid less in January— 
June 1941 than in any corresponding period. 
Only the District of Columbia, largely because of 
modification of its benefit provisions, paid more 
than in either of the previous two comparable 
periods. 
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Table 8.—Average weekly number of claimants receiving 
benefits, number receiving first payments, and num- 
ber exhausting benefit rights, by State, June 1941 

[Corrected to July 21, 1941] 


























Claimants receiv-| Claimants ex- 
Claimants receiv- ing first hausting benefit 
ing benefits ! payments rights 
Social Securi 
ey and a Percent- Percent- Per- 
verage; age age _ | centage 
weekly | change | Number; change Num change 
number; from from from 
May May May 
ae 682, 857 +3.6 |? 251, 804 |? —43.3 | 297,286) *—2.2 
Region I: 
Connecticut - .. 3, 032 11.6 1, 410 —32.3 1, 006 +1.7 
Maine__._...---. 4, 338 —25.3 1, 555 —43.1 4208 (5) 
Massachusetts 42, 324 +3.9 | 16,202) —41.1| 4,807 | +349 
New H 2, 887 —7.1 1, 058 +.2 389 —18.8 
Rhode Island__ 9, 504 —12.3 3, 323 +5.2 | 3,471 +44.0 
—— secnece 556 — 26.8 181 —35.1 136 —46.2 
ion II: 
ang Nae 171,907 | +46.7| 63,421; —48.4 ‘0 (® 
n III: 
— 770 —233.4 373 —32.7 261 —35. 2 
New Jersey_...- 26, 096 +12.2 13, 364 —5.1 6, 478 +6.4 
"KA 1 35, 142 —44.7 17, 220 —80.4 | 10. 236 —23.2 
Dist. of Col___.. 3,119 —5.2 774 —21.6 571 +15.8 
ition 13, +13.0 4,443 —21.8 3,659 | +120.6 
N Carolina.| 11,928 —2.6 3, 283 —19.3 | 42,035 —5.3 
— Seen 12, 937 +25. 6 3, 672 —54.8 2, 399 (*) 
wes. Virginia..| 10, 145 —19 3, 473 —52.5 () 5 —68.8 
mV: 
Kentucky - .. ._- 8, +7.4 3, 072 —22.7 | 41,139 —4.5 
Michigan..__-_- 14, 225 —4.4 4, 245 —35.9 2, 272 —4.7 
Ohio__.... 19, 330 —12.6 8, 860 +40.6 | 44,004 +4.3 
Region VI 
-- 68, 343 +32.1 30, 161 —19.8 | 7,625 | +526.0 
Indiana____._. -. 6, 339 —5.3 () (*) 
Wisconsin _____- 2, 794 —.5 (”) () 
Region VII: | 
Alabama. ._-_. 9, 076 —.2 2, 770 —2.8 1,119 —21.8 
Florida... -_._._- |, 382 +16.2 3, 679 +L4 1794), +94 
Snicente 7, 550 —3.8 2, 569 —30.3 | 41,752 —29.8 
sippi iaaitaded 4, 159 —8.8 1,420 —.0 4773 —25.0 
South Carolina. 3, 984 +3.8 1,328 —3.3 4740 5 
Tennessee. .___- 10, 852 +10 3, 942 —12.2 | 41,952 —4.6 
Region VIII: 
Towa __...-- 4,596 | —10.4 1,729 —30.2 1, 332 —27.6 
Minnesota... 729) ~33.1 | 508 | —36.8/ 1,941) —45.8 
Nebraska____- 1,751 | —25.2 459 | —29.0 1) —44.8 
North Dakota | —21.9 279| —36.9| 165| —71.6 
South Dakota 958 —10.8 200 —49.5 ‘0 ( 
Region IX: | 
Roaabae 600 | —4.4 1, 745 —45.0 1, 436 +8.4 
a 3, 514 +7.1 1, 395 —45.6 623 —40.5 
Missouri_____. 9, 823 ( 5, 808 —2.5 3, 752 —17.9 
Oklahoma. ..._. 5,874| —6.9 2,775 | -—89 2, 420 —6.9 
Region X: 
id -| 13.2009; —8&8 5, 081 —30.7 4, 476 +27.7 
New Mexico... - 1,608 | —26.4 477 | —32.5 300 | —37.9 
Texas.........._| 15,668 —6.5 6, 596 —2%.9 4,911 —10.3 
Region XI; 
Arizona__...._. 1, 198 —10.7 676 +8.7 640 +11.3 
Colorado... .__. 4, 863 +.5 | 2,080 +9.4 661 —39.4 
Idaho... _- 1,774 —19.6 421 —51.7 415 —54.8 
Montana... 3, 695 —32.7 796 —39.1 4 861 —46.1 
ies eres = =e = > 2 338 sunt 
yoming....... —17.6 4 —22.5 654 131.1 
Region XII 
California - _ _-_- 69, 098 —8.0 17, 704 —37.2 | 10,509 —%.3 
Nevada__. 974 —17.9 239; —38.1 27 | —35.1 
Oregon... 3, 192 —6.8 1, 486 —15.0 921 —27.9 
Washington 6, 766 —2.8 2, 075 — 36.6 1, 456 —32.0 
Territories 
iit, aassiacds 460 —%.4 | 362 —2.2 36 —61.3 
Hawaii... _..._- 437 | —53.1 % | —56.6 (*) i 




















1 Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated 
during weeks ended within month. 

1 Excludes Indiana and Wisconsin. 

+ Excludes Indiana, Wisconsin, and Hawaii. 

4 Re its claimants exhausting benefit rights under uniform-duration 
pro of State law. 

§ Not computed for States with uniform-duration provisions and uniform 
benefit years Apr. 1, because few or no exhaustions occurred in 


Ma 
© eesenee of meso then 1,000 percent. 
? Data not comparable. 
§ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
* Data not reported. 
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Claims received.—Continued claims received jn 
June dropped 8.6 percent to 3.6 million (table 6), 
the lowest volume since October 1939. They 
averaged 843,000 weekly, 8.3 percent below the 
preceding month (table 7) and the lowest monthly 
average on record. The number of persons filing 
claims declined steadily from 912,000 in the week 
ended June 7 to 795,000 in the last week ended 
within the month; in the last week of June 1949 
approximately 1.6 million persons had filed claims 
for benefits. Only Florida, Illinois, Massachy-. 
setts, New Hampshire, New York, and Ohio 
received more claims in June than in May. 

Average number of claimants.— Although increases 
were reported in only a few States, the average 
weekly number of benefit recipients increased 3,6 
percent from May (table 8). The :ncrease for the 
country as a whole was caused principally by 
sharp gains in Illinois, New York, and Virginia, 
which started uniform benefit years in April. 
The increases in these States ranged from 26 to 
47 percent. Among the 38 States reporting de- 
clines, a reduction of 53 percent occurred in 
Hawaii, of 45 percent in Pennsylvania, and of 33 
percent in Minnesota and Montana. 

Interstate claims.—Benefit payments of nearly 
$1.8 million covering 154,000 weeks of unemploy- 
ment were issued to workers filing claims in States 
other than those in which they had earned their 
benefit rights. This number was 1,290 less than 
in May. For the ninth successive month, 6 or 
more weeks of interstate unemployment have been 
compensated for every 100 weeks of intrastate 
total unemployment; in June 1940 the ratio was 
only 4.2. In the first 6 months of 1941, approxi- 
mately $11.8 million was disbursed to compensate 
workers for more than 1 million weeks of interstate 
unemployment, compared with $12.4 million for 1.1 
million weeks in January—June 1940. 


Financial Transactions, Second Quarter, 1941 


Collections—Unemployment compensation 
funds during April—June 1941 exceeded the $2 
billion mark (table 9) for the first time. Collec- 
tions based on pay rolls for the first quarter of 1941 
amounted to more than $242 million and were 
$17 million or 7.8 percent above collections in 
the previous quarter; higher industrial pay rolls 
were responsible for the gain. The increase was 
in marked contrast to the experience of previous 
years; in 1939 and 1940 contributions declined 
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17 and 8 percent, respectively, from the first to 
the second quarters. 

Increased contributions over January—March 
were reported by 32 of the 49 States submitting 
comparable data for both periods. The largest 
gain—28 percent—occurred in Georgia, and in- 
creases Of 16 percent or more were shown by 
Louisiana, New York, Rhode Island, and Wis- 
consin. On the other hand, collections dropped 
at least 40 percent in Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
and South Dakota. The reduction in New Hamp- 
shire is accounted for by the fact that employers 
permitted to report on a semiannual basis make 
their contributions in the first and third quarters of 
each year. The operation of experience-rating 


Chart 6.—Ratio of benefits paid to contributions col- 
lected, by State, January-June 1941 
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plans in Nebraska and South Dakota, as well as 
in Minnesota, Vermont, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia, was responsible, for the most part, for the 
drop in these States. First-quarter collections 
were based on pay rolls for the fourth quarter of 
1940, to which current experience rates do not 
apply. 

Collections in April-June 1941 represented a 
17-percent gain over the comparable 1940 quarter; 
only six States collected smaller amounts. De- 
clines in Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
and Texas resulted largely from modification in 
tax rates due to experience rating. In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the decrease was attributable 
to a reduction in the pay-roll tax from 3 to 2.7 
percent, effective July 1, 1940. 

For the 6 months January-June 1941 more 
collections were deposited in State clearing ac- 
counts than in any other half-year period. Con- 
tributions totaled $467 million, 9.0 percent more 
than the amount collected in January—June 1940. 
Increases varied widely for the 41 States reporting 
advances. The reductions in the District of 
Columbia, Minnesota, Nebraska, and South Da- 
kota again reflected modified tax rates. 

Available funds.—Collections deposited and in- 
terest earned ($254.8 million) during the second 
quarter of 1941 on accounts in the unemployment 
trust fund exceeded benefit payments and trans- 
fers ($91.5 million) to the railroad unemployment 
insurance account by $163.3 million. As a result 
there was a net increase from the preceding quar- 
ter of 8.4 percent in funds available for benefit 
payments, which totaled more than $2.1 billion at 
the end of June. Increases in the amount of 
funds available were reported in every jurisdic- 
tion except Georgia and Montana. The transfer 
of funds to the railroad unemployment insurance 
account was entirely responsible for the decrease in 
Georgia. 

Ratio of benefits to collections —With employ- 
ment rising and the unemployment compensation 
claim load diminishing, benefit expenditures in the 
first 6 months of 1941 represented only 42 cents 
out of every $1 collected (table 10); in contrast 
they constituted more than 65 cents per $1 col- 
lected during January-June 1940. Ratios were 
lower than a year ago in 46 jurisdictions, with the 
sharpest reductions in Alaska, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, and Wyoming. The 
ratio of payments to collections decreased from 
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Table 9.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits, cumulative colleetions and interest, 
and benefits paid, by State, by specified period through June 1941 
[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to July 29, 1941] 







































































Funds available for 
benefits as of June Collections # Benefits paid ¢ 
30, 1941 
Month Cumulative through | ea 
es ond yom — ae | April-June 1941 | April-June 1941 
region and State = Puce July | 3 
— m Sniies _—y¥ 1940- > 7% Cumuintire Percentage 
pay: oun ange through 
Mar. 31, | Collections , June from | June 19417| June | change 
1941 2 and ; Collections} 1941 | Amount January- | 1941 | Amount len m 
interest March » 
1941 194] 
SE Se $2, 104, 872 +8. 4 |$3, 750, 693 |$3, 622, 439 ($888, 450 |$242, 198 § +7.8 |®$1, 539,920 |$432, 417 | $38, 822 ~17,] 
Region I: ti 
ae Jan. 1938 53, 717 +12.1 78, 75,919 | 21,792 934 —4.0 23, 934 3, 218 458 50.3 
ES pel agnenes 5, 350 +15.8 17, 571 17, 242 4, 216 1, 141 +6.8 11, 966 2, 486 442 —10.5 
Massachusetts... _. . . ye 90, 793 +8.4 180, 7 174,690 | 39,874 1, 245 +11.3 87,677 | 25, 134 4, 778 ee 
New Hampshire ____. i “ers 7,004 +3.9 14, 471 13, 984 2, 901 573 —41.9 7, 228 1, 495 354) 429 
Sas did pi csetes 15, 770 +15. 1 40, 849 39,968 | 10,767 | 3,217 +17.4 24, 927 4, 693 1, 237 +60.6 
Vermont Dick enna dlisticses 3, 708 +8.6 6, 711 6,486 | 1, 585 381 —10.8 2, 676 659} 109) srg 
New York........__. iti atl 237, 711 49.1] 548,822 | 533,118 | 130,463 | 36, 501 +16.6| 304,252 | 87,124| 18,038] 9) 
Delaware __- Jan. 1939 8, 008 +8.5 10, 357 9, 930 2, 441 7 +14.8 1, 888 647 | 108 | —52.0 
New Jersey ......___. ee ea 153, 783 +8.8 195, 725 187, 647 554 | 14,779 +11.8 37,674 | 13, 513 3, 203 ~IL0 
Ivania___.___- Jan. 1938 | 162,753 +11.1 | 355,399 295 | 84,919 | 23,022 +6.4 185,948 | 33,723 | 7, 695 | -19 
Dist. of Columbia____|..do__. 21, 619 +5.5 28, 932 27, 588 4, 992 1, 558 +13.4 6, 523 2, 392 al —%.8 
M RR .-do__. 26, 549 +10.7 52, 766 51,403 | 13, 806 4,014 +13.3 25, 021 5,322} 1,607) 486% 
North Carolina... _. yeaa 30, 230 +11.1 50, 098 556 | 12,644 3, 688 +9.5 18, 765 3, 858 851 +15.0 
Vi Se do 23, 082 +7.6 43, 213 41,820 | 10,160 2, 365 —16.3 17, 677 4,413 881 | +87 
Wert Virginie. EE 22, 844 +6.9 45, 812 44,709 | 10,647 2, 436 —15.4 21, 066 3,811 1,091} +4637 
Kentucky............| Jan. 1989] 34,429 46.7] 48,303 46,222 | 11,255 | 2,963 +1.9 11,122 | 3,797 725 | ~63 
RE i. cusecndioa July 1938 96, 971 +17.9 | 208,672 203,496 | 57,208 | 16,347 +8.3 109, 7 21,195 | 2,183 | —g54 
oe | EERE AE Jan. 1939 189, 038 +8.8 253, 511 242,529 | 61,589 | 17,095 +7.8 55,937 | 17,393 3, O11 | —35.6 
a July 1939] 213,672 +6.3 | 303,544 | 200,975 | 70,625 | 19,167 7.9 76,032 | 35,180 | 7,838 ag 
RY Apr. 1938 54, 174 +11.5 96, 036 92,756 | 23,153 6, 187 +1.2 38, 673 6, 717 907 —49,7 
Rae tne iidnabadesed July 1936 61, 868 +4.9 84, 845 80,094 | 12,135 | 2,941 +18.6 921,012 | 3,364 414) —S2 
b | 
Alabama___. ..| Jan. 1938 21, 481 +11.6 40, 361 39, 233 | 10, 664 2, 939 +3.7 18, 880 4,058 | 834 | 3.7 
SE iebstccccccess Jan. 1939 14, 467 +9.1 27, 881 26,939 | 7,200/ 2,223 +9.2 11,905 | 5,877; 1,100] 417.0 
orocgie Sata irincnniel iaidiaiels 26, 841 —1.1 38, 367 36, 817 9, 046 2, 679 +28.2 9, 087 3, 676 | 697 | —27 
M sippi De Sena pr. 1938 4,771 +7.9 11, 386 11,042 2, 881 765 —10.0 5,973 1,917 444 | —5.6 
South Carolina. ____- July 1938 13, 775 +10.2 20, 451 19, 616 5, 236 1, 549 +14.2 5, 985 1, 998 352 —16.3 
nea vine EE Jan. 1938 16, 979 +10. 4 37,740 36,667 | 9, 216 2, 612 +7.9 19, 234 5, 313 1, 116 | 6.8 
ae July 1938 18, 043 +8.7 34, 734 536 | 7,713 | 2,003 +2.2 13,669 | 3, 288 | 604; 524 
Minnesota... ..____.- Jan. 1938 24, 429 +2.8 57, 564 55,810 | 11,041 2, 327 —22.0 30,618 | 8,470 1,804) —45.5 
ebraska_......____- Jan. 1939 9, 569 +1.7 15, 341 14, 659 2, 212 393 —40.2 4,000 | 1,622 24; —569 
North Dakota______. since 2,015 +2.8 4, 169 4, 004 7 194 (18) 1, 577 | 612 151} 425 
South Dakota... _._- iaihaes 3, 382 +2.5 4, 786 4, 563 966 190}; 45.9 1,000 | 373 | s8| —384 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas............ + ees 7,023 +2.1 14, 303 13, 800 3, 416 897 +.7 6, 192 2, 708 | 796 | +314 
| Ea a Se 15, 613 +6.9 23, 628 22, 611 4, 863 1,311 +8.1 5,200 | 1,748 | 391 —33.2 
eeccacccnsa at ye 67, 492 +7.8 87, 657 83,957 | 20, 827 5, 476 —3.9 15,204 | 5,964) 1,019 —4.5 
aypome Ae Dec. 1938 18, 614 +5.7 29, 190 27, 922 6, 170 1, 605 | +1.5 9,575 | 3,126 | 718 | —14.3 
Louisiana... Jan. 1938 19, 377 +5.8 40, 505 39,157| 7,918| 2,006, +160 19,048 | 6,778| 1,666| +83 
New Mexico... _____- Dec. 1938 2, 701 +5.5 6, 192 5, 969 1, 426 357 —. 2, 976 1, 129 23| —2.8 
—. Jan. 1938 59, 762 +4.3 97, 287 93,486 | 18,712 3, 608 (16) 33,208 | 7,885 1, 591 | ary 
TE = 3, 866 +12.7 9, 389 9,153 | 2,146 509 +10.2 5, 185 1, 062 185| —a08 
Colorado... Jan. 1939 10, 960 +6.5 21, 603 20, 843 4, 662 1, 255 +7.9 9, 204 3, 244 | 654; —25 
TTT Sept. 1938 2, 554 +5.3 8,729 8, 481 2, 058 480 | —12.9 5,802 | 1,793 | 367 | —657.4 
Montana_..._....__. July 1939 4, 933 —1.6 12,041 11, 609 2, 845 674| —12.6 5,923 | 2,967 | 733 | —36.1 
AEE Jan. 1938 4, 782 +12. 1 11, 809 11, 514 2, 865 687 —10.7 6,511 | 1,522 | 198 | 50.6 
Rog emit alga Jan. 1939 2, 248 +5.7 5, 736 5.549 | i230 313 —2.0 2,886 ‘s68| 25) 823 
California... Jan. 1938 168, 317 +6.0 335, 614 323,757 | 0,199 | 22, 201 +14.3| 159, 493 | 62,143 | 13,747 | —25.8 
Nevada__._... ..| Jan. 1939 1,096 +3.2 3, 999 3, 882 238 | —7.8 | 2,547 | 1,050 210 —48.0 
ie egai Jan. 1938 12,115 +12.5 28, 515 27, 780 7, 138 1, 859 | +6.0 15, 810 3,031 | 684) 80.0 
Washington. __ Jan. 1939 24, 756 +8.6 45, 981 44,325 | 11,524 3,163 | +10.9 | 19,550 | 7,390 1, 348 —48.2 
Territories: 
a adi ianiass 1, 254 +2.8 2, 355 2, 282 679 | 128 —13.8 1,088 | 455 | 101 —8.0 
Hawaii......___. ee 7, 684 +8.0 8, 427 8, 049 2,058 | 576 | +126 | 663 | 198 4 +16.5 
IR ts sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account, * Includes refund of $40,562,000 by Federal Government to 13 States, Alaska, 
benefit- ment account, and unemployment trust fund account maintained and Hawaii collected on pay rolls for 1936 under title 1X of the Social Security 
in the U. 8. T Act. Also includes collections from railroad employers through June 30, 1939. 


reasury. 

* Not adjusted for transfer to railroad unemployment insurance account 
during April-June 1941. 

+ Represents contributions plus such penalties and interest collected from 
employers and contributions from employees as are available for benefit 

yments. F are adjusted for refunds of contributions and for dis- 
Eoneeed con tion checks. Employer contributions of 2.7 nt of tax- 
able wages are collected in all States except a where rate is 3 percent. 
Petes, Sperone of 1.5 percent of taxable wages are collected in 
Rhode and of 1 percent in Alabama, California, Kentucky, and New 
Jersey. Contributions are collected on monthly basis in North Carolina, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. All other States collect, either wholly or in 
part, on quarterly basis. 
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; eee represents earnings of State accounts in unemployment trust 
und. 

* Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

7 Includes benefits paid to railroad workers through June 30, 1939. 

* Based on 49 States reporting comparable data for both periods. See 
footnote 10. 

* Includes $2,147,000 in benefits paid in Wisconsin prior to Jan. 1, 1938. 

1° Not computed, because data for States that shifted either wholly or ip 
part from monthly to quarterly contribution basis during 1940 or 1941 are 
not comparable. 
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$1.55 to 76 cents in Alaska, from $1.53 to 81 cents 
in Wyoming, and from more than $1.00 to less 
than 50 cents in New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont. The decline in Vermont is partly 
accounted for by the fact that the State shifted 
from a monthly to a quarterly contribution basis 
in January 1940. Of the 5 States reporting higher 
ratios for the first 6 months of 1941, the increase 
in North Dakota was the largest—from $1.01 to 
$1.43 for each $1 received; the State shifted from 
a monthly to a quarterly contribution basis in 
January 1941. The rise in the District of Colum- 
bia, from 28 cents to 45 cents, is due to a reduc- 
tion in its pay-roll tax from 3 percent to 2.7 per- 
cent, effective July 1, 1940. The increased ratios, 
from 75 cents to 90 cents in Nebraska and from 
43 cents to 54 cents in South Dakota, reflect the 
operation of experience-rating plans since Janu- 
ary 1, 1940. In Louisiana, the slight increase re- 
sults from the repeal of the employee-contribu- 
tion provision in the middle of 1940. 

In Montana and North Dakota approximately 
$1.40 was disbursed for every $1 collected. Bene- 
fit payments also exceeded collections in Idaho 
and Nevada. Disbursements nearly equaled con- 
tributions in Minnesota and Nebraska. Connecti- 
cut and Hawaii, with 11 cents and 9 cents paid, 
respectively, for each $1 received, ranked lowest in 
the relative volume of disbursements. These two 
States also had the lowest ratios in previous peri- 
ods. Nineteen other States paid less than 40 
cents for every $1 collected. 


State Amendments 


Four States amended their employment security 
laws in July: California, the District of Columbia, 
Massachusetts, and Texas. Illinois, which ap- 
proved a bill June 30, is also included in this 
analysis. 

Coverage.—Illinois and Texas amended coverage 
provisions. Illinois adopted new employment ex- 
clusions as follows: service of insurance agents on 
commission basis, service in short-time work of 
minor students, and service in connection with 
illegal making or recording of bets or pooi selling, 
betting, or illegal operation of any lottery. Illinois 
also postponed the dead line for application for cov- 
erage termination. Texas amended employment 
exclusions to conform to exclusions in the Federal 
law. 

Contributions.— Illinois 


amended __ collection 
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methods to provide a penalty of 2 percent per 
month (maximum 10 percent) for failure to file a 
wage report, and also for failure to file a deficiency 


Table 10.—Ratio of benefits to collections,' by State and 
by specified period through June 1941 
[Corrected to July 26, 1941] 














Ratio ? (percent) of— 
Month 
. Benefits | Benefits | Benefits| Total 
Social Security | and year 
Board region and | benefits a to collec- | to collee-| benefits 
State first ons tions tions | to cumu- 
payable Janu- July since lative 
ary- 1940- benefits | collec- 
June June tions and 
1941 1941 payable | interest # 
(eee 42.0 48.7 459.3 41.0 
Region I: 
Connecticut... _- Jan. 1938__ 11.4 14.8 39. 4 30.5 
Ds noidcnes — aes 42.4 59.0 88.4 68.1 
Massachusetts _-_/|...do___-__. 45.8 63.0 65.7 48.5 
New Hampshire_|...do.___.. 41.2 51.5 73.8 50.0 
Rhode Island - _.|...do_...-- 33.7 43.6 77.5 61.0 
Vermont.......- Me bichon 45.3 41.6 52.6 39.9 
Region II: 
4, eS er 56.2 66. 8 69.7 55.4 
Region III: 
Delaware. - ..... Jan. 1939_. 26.0 26. 5 31.1 18.2 
New Jersey - ...- Oy Es 24.3 25.7 30.8 19.2 
—.. som .-| Jan. 1938_- 34.8 39.7 67.2 52.3 
ion IV: 
Dist. of Col. ..--. . — 45.0 47.9 29.9 22.5 
ees a See 32.7 38.5 59.0 47.4 
North Carolina.|_..do_.._.. 22.5 30.5 47.8 37.4 
| = eee 32.6 43.4 62.7 40.9 
Ww = Virginia  \eoeee 33.1 35.8 63.4 47.9 
n V: 
Kentucky... ...- Jan. 1939. 25.5 33.7 40.1 23.0 
Michigan - -_-..- July 1938... 17.7 37.0 77.7 52.6 
EK an. 1939__ 23.3 23.2 38.1 22.1 
Region VI 
(C= July 1939 42.5 49.8 54.2 25.0 
In .--| Apr. 1938 22.0 29.0 58.4 40.3 
Wisconsin.__-..- July 1936 25.9 27.7 438.9 24.8 
Region VII: 
Alabama. ....... Jan. 1938_. 29.4 38.0 61.9 46.8 
eee Jan. 1939 47.9 80.6 69. 1 42.7 
—_ Se = See 29.6 40.6 42.1 23.7 
M eS Apr. 1938_. 56.6 66. 5 73.1 52.4 
South Carolina..| July 1938 26. 6 38.2 44.4 29.3 
Tennessee... ...- an. 1938 46.0 57.6 66.4 51.0 
Region VIII: 
i dbikdunodll July 1938_. 47.2 42.6 57.6 39.4 
Minnesota -- ---- Jan. 1938 06.3 76.7 69.6 53.2 
Nebraska - - ---.- Jan. 1939 90.1 73.3 53.2 26.6 
North Dakota ~ Yow 143.2 83.2 73.7 37.8 
South Dakota aM 4.3 38.6 38.0 7.9 
Region IX: 
Arkansas_. — 78.4 79.3 72.1 43.3 
naeiddnl = ‘ee 38.7 35.9 41.9 22.4 
Missouri.......- — See 23.0 28.6 30.3 17.4 
Oklahoma Dec. 1938 48.8 50.7 61.7 32.8 
Region X: 
Louisiana - -.--_-. Jan. 1938 67.5 85. 6 63. 1 49.2 
New Mexico....| Dec. 1938 73.5 79. 2 83.7 48.1 
_, ae Jan. 1938 43.9 42.1 45.0 34.2 
Region XI: 
pO a eae 39. 5 49.5 72.4 55.2 
Colorado... ....- Jan. 1939 64.9 69. 6 76.0 42.4 
Idaho _...- Sept. 1938 119.2 87.1 105.0 66.5 
Montana. July 1939 139.0 104.3 107.0 49.2 
. _ See Jan. 1938_. 47.4 53.1 72.4 55.1 
Wyoming. .--_--- Jan. 1939_. 81.2 70. 5 90. 4 50.3 
Region XII: 
California -_._..- Jan. 1938. 77.5 77.5 62.0 47.5 
Nevada........- Jan. 1939_. 123.9 107.2 106. 9 63.7 
Oregon._.........| Jan. 1938... 48.5 42.5 71.8 55.4 
Washington... _- Jan. 1939... 65.7 64.2 75.9 42.5 
Territories: 
BE icbscensnck r 76.2 67.0 77.2 46.2 
aS ee 9.2 9.6 13.7 7.9 




















! See table 9, footnote 3. 

1 Not adjusted for transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 

3 Comparisons between States are valid only for those States which initi- 
ated benefit payments at the same time. 

‘ Ratio for Wisconsin computed on basis of collections and benefits paid 
since Jan. 1, 1938. 
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wage report within 30 days after notice; and pro- 
hibited the refund of any erroneously collected 
contribution paid after determination and assess- 


Table 11.—Status of State accounts in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund, by State, fiscal year 1940-41 















































{In thousands] 
Fiscal year 1940-41 
Withdrawals 
Social Security we Trans- 
Board region and June 30 fers to | Balance 
State 1940 Depos- | Interest railroad | as of 
its jreceived unem- | June 30, 
Total ploy- 1941 
ment 
insur- 
ance ac- 

count 

a $1,692,210) $891, 018) $45, 893) $537, 803| $104, 100/ $2,091,318 
I: 

a 33,803} 21,817 1,071 3, 109 9 53, 582 
Maine____......-- 3,739} 4,212 105 2, 755 255 5, 301 
Massachusetts 76, 186) 39, 885 1, 987 28, 013 2, 313 90, 045 
New Hampshire_. 5,510) 2,918 153 1, 738 238 6, 843 

Island__-_. 9,176; 10, 753 302 4, 627 152} 15,605 
be a phbadeocns 2,683) 1, 584 80 ee 3, 696 
nm II: 
ew = .------| 194,392) 130,458] 5,238} 93, 508 6, 858} 236, 579 
D 
ware......... 6, od 2, 433 172 1, 138 461 7, 932 
New Jersey _..--- 115,117; 52,569) 3,262 17, 469 4,269) 153, 480 
Pp Ivania__... 113, 087) $4,847; 3,296) 39, 199 6,699) 162,031 
n IV: 
nee of Columbia. 19, 174 5, 495, 3, 170 790} 21, 584 
Cia iinepen 18,514} 13,817 6, 495 1,195) 26, 386 
Ni Carolina. -. 21,629) 12,837 613 4, 903 1, 103 30, 175 
os 19,249; 10,141 500) 6, 939 2,454; 22,950 
West he ‘ 15, 783; 10,710 453 5, 002 1,002} 21,945 
tucky.......- 28,751; 11,274 775) 6, 528 2, 752 3, 272 
Michigan... 59, > 1,858; 22,981 1,932} 96, 559 
oe... ioecweon 149, 056 61,577) 4, “7 25, 970 8, 535) 188, 743 
m VI: 

as oe nbeberocce<e 185,972) 70,609) 4,836) 48,814 13,841} 212,603 
Indiana__....... 39,492) 23,150 1,141 9, 790 3, 190 53, 994 
Sao — 53,362) 11,911 1, 394 5,314 1,964; 61,353 

n : 

7 pnewene~d 14, 231 760 436 4, 130}......... 21, 347 
/ Seas 14,095; 7,315 318 7,409 1,509; 14,319 
— satiie 22, 9, 520 608, 7, 139 2,439} 25, 

M ~ ee 268} 2,930 106} 2, 562 642} 4,741 
South Carolina. 10, 132 5, 280 288 = 13,750 
T Ligiee 13,969; 9, 255 371 6, 857 1, 527 16, 737 
Region VIII: 
i tinedeces 16, 189 7, 693 416 5, 447 2, 122 18, 851 
Minnesota__- 663} 11, 069 584; 11, 137 2,517; 24,179 
Nebraska... .---- 10, 393 2, 210 238 3, 312 1, 682 9, 529 
North Dakota 7 54 1, 182 577 2,005 
South Dakota 3, 109 972 80 704 403 3, 367 

Region IX: 

Comashuse 7, 100 3, 434 168 3, 773 1, 088 6, 928 

ah ernae 14, 811 4, 866 360 4, 475 2, 725 15, 563 
Missouri__._...-.. 55, 575; 21, 200 1, 495 10, 996 4, 871 67, 274 
Oklahoma... -.--.--. 16, 105 6, 185 426 4, 156 1,001 18, 560 

Region X: 

i iteniipebine 18, 411 8, 403 455 7, 930 1, 180 19, 339 
New Merico.._- 2, 1, 430 65 1, 655 515 2, 679 
0 51,491; 18,826) 1,368 12, 027 4,227; 59,658 

Region XI 

Arizona..... 2,985) 2,146 83 1, 383 338 3, 831 
oe 10, 788; 4, 665 255 4, 803 1, 528 10, 906 
Idaho___..- 2, 551 2, 061 64 2, 183 373 2, 492 
Montana..-.....-- 5, 742 3, 002 131 4, 036 1, 186 4, 839 
iticenhttennens 3, 790 2, 921 104 2, 047 519 4, 768 
fed a pibeone 2, 377 1, 245 53 1, 487 602 2, 188 
m XII: 
eae 153,752) 80, 183 3, 966 71, 954 7,804) 165,948 
Nevada. .-..-....- 1,474 YRS 30 1, 457 357 1, 035 
EE 8,175 7, 151 253 3, 585 590 11, 993 
Washington..___. 21,644; 11, 505 567 9, 105 1, 675 24, 611 

Territories: 

Alaska... ..... 964) | 678 27 463 13} 1, 225 
Sag — 2, 069 164 ad 80) 7, 650 











Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of 
Accounts and Deposits. 
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ment by the agency became final. Texas adopted 
the $3,000 wage limitation for both contribution 
and benefit purposes. 

Experience rating.—California and __ Illinois 
amended their experience-rating provisions. Calj. 
fornia established a computation date for rate 
changes; provided for computing rates on the basis 
of the annual pay roll averaged over the last 3 
years (instead of 3 or 5 years, whichever is higher): 
provided a requirement of 12 quarters of benefit 
experience for rate reduction; and added a new 
provision that whenever the balance in the State 
fund falls below 1% times the amount of benefits 
paid during the preceding calendar year, the ad- 
ministrative agency may establish a 2.7-percent 
rate for all employers. [Illinois redefined benefit 
wages as base-period wages—up to $1,375 (in- 
stead of $1,024) per worker, per employer—paid to 
workers who receive benefits equal to three times 
the worker’s weekly benefit amount (instead of 
two benefit checks), in a benefit year. Both Cali- 
fornia and Illinois provided for notifying employers 
of rate determinations, subject to right of review, 
and Illinois extended the date for report on experi- 
ence-rating study to the sixty-third (instead of 
sixty-second) legislature. 

Benefits —Benefit provisions were amended in 
only one State, Illinois. Effective April 1, 1942, 
this State increased the maximum weekly benefit 
amount from $16 to $18, provided for rounding 
benefits to the next higher 50 cents (instead of 
$1), and established a table of maximum total 
benefits, with a maximum benefit duration of 20 
weeks (instead of 16 times the weekly benefit 
amount or \% of base-period wages). Illinois 
provided also that partial benefits shall be reduced 
by % of the weekly benefit amount for each 
normal workday during which the individual is 
unable to work or is unavailable for work, and 
that an eligible individual unemployed for 6 or 
less consecutive days shall be paid benefits equal 
to % of his weekly benefit amount for each such 
day, less any wages payable during such period. 

Waiting period.—lllinois reduced the waiting 
period from 2 weeks to 1 week. 

Disqualifications.—Illinois changed the disquali- 
fication period for voluntary leaving, discharge for 
misconduct, and refusal of suitable work from a 
maximum of 5 weeks to 3-7 weeks in addition to 
the week of separation; provided cancelation of all 
prior wage credits for forgery, larceny, or embezzle- 
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ment connected with work; and added disqualifi- poses and in amounts found necessary by the 
cation for receipt of workmen’s compensation. Social Security Board, and a provision requiring 
Administration.—Illinois amended provisions — the replacement of lost or improperly expended 
relating to benefit claims and appeals. California, administration funds. 
the District of Columbia, Illinois, and Massa- Preserving benefit rights of persons in military 
chusetts adopted provisions for safeguarding the _ service.—California and Illinois adopted provisions 
administration funds, including a provision that to protect the benefit rights of persons in the 
such monies shall be expended solely for the pur- _ military service. 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance*® 


In the 4 weeks ended June 27, 1941, the regional Commerce Commission, employment in class I 
offices of the Railroad Retirement Board received __ railroads increased 31,400 from the middle of May 
29,136 unemployment insurance claims (table 1). to the middle of June. Much of this rise occurred 
The weekly average of only 7,284 represents a in maintenance-of-way employment, which is now 
decline of almost 4,900 from the low figure for reaching its seasonal peak, but there were also 
May. The number of claims dropped rapidly significant increases of 6,600 in the shops and of 
during the month, from 9,414 in the first week to 5,200 in the train-and-engine service. 

5,962 in the last. Claim receipts in the last 2 The number of applications for certificate of 
weeks indicate that the average number of unem- __ benefit rights received in June was nearly as low 
ployed workers registering under the act in the as in May. In the 4 weeks ended June 27, re- 
first half of June was about 12,300, not much  ceipts totaled 2,287, an average of 572 per week. 
more than one-third of the average number regis- §The small number reflects not only the low level 
tered in the corresponding period of 1940. The of unemployment but also the fact that June was 
decline in unemployment since February is due _ the twelfth and last month of the year in which 
to the rise in railroad and other employment. applications based on 1939 wages could be sub- 
According to the compilation of the Interstate mitted. The total of such applications received 
—_—— from July 1, 1940, through June 30, 1941, was 
*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 181,157. Certificates of benefit rights were 


Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Sta- . as a . 
tistics, Social Security Board issued to 177,214 qualified applicants, and 3,553 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Applications for certificate of benefit rights and claims received, and 
benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1939-41 ! 





















































| 
1940-41 1939-40 
= ——— =a : 
Period Benefit payments : | Benefit payments 
Applica- “Mei Applica- | 
tons Claims tions Claims ] 
| | Number Amount | Number Amount 
Middle of November-June | 79,065 | 815,425 | 9714,958 | 9 $13,509,200} 81,501 | 952,195 | 720, 383 $10, 643, 793 
June... ceceeeeee-| 2.987 | 29,186 | 4, 218 | 450, 945 | 2,259 | $8,627 61, 853 857, 913 
Ist week... woeesenee| 428 9, 414 | 7, 994 146, 904 | 904 | 25, 063 18, 638 278, 148 
2d week annie | 379 7, 426 6, 034 110, 141 674 22, 936 17, 551 218, 945 
ad week. . : ‘ posit 937 6, 334 5, 333 101, 762 | 554 18, 214 13, 869 194, 379 
4th week. : | 543 5, 962 4, 857 92, 138 127 | 17, 414 11, 795 166, 441 
wore average: 
Middle of November-December 6, 324 32, 206 | 23, 802 435, 043 5, 058 27, 498 18, 127 275, 573 
January . 2, 885 39, 752 | 39, 362 754, 649 3, 499 37, 058 28, 069 421, 824 
February ‘ 1,464 | 433,325 | 31,451 | 614, 283 | 2, 280 , 489 27, 950 422, 607 
March... _. : 931 | 29, 255 27, 760 | 539, 420 | 1, 603 35, 082 28, 833 428, 538 
April. _- is 1,850} 20,559 | 18, 087 | 329, 462 | 1,915 30, 612 , 297 354, 781 
; 535 | 12, 181 10, 105 | 185, 037 | 1, 208 24, 130 17, 687 247, 772 
June___. sae ade 572| 7, 284 6, 055 112, 736 | 664 | 20, 907 15, 387 213, 432 
1 Data begin as of middle of November, because Nov. 16, 1940, was first § Revised. 
day for processing claims under amended act. 
1 Net figures, corrected for underpayments and recovery of overpayments 
through end of June. 
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applications were held ineligible because base- 
year wages were less than $150. The remaining 
390 applications were still in process of adjudica- 
tion at the end of June. 

The number of claims processed in the 4 June 
weeks was 32,014. The excess over receipts is 
accounted for, in part, by a reduction in the num- 
ber awaiting processing from about 2,060 at the 
beginning of the month to about 1,710 at the end. 
Included in the claims processed in June were 
2,522 claims adjudicated a second time. Most of 
these were previously classified as not compensable 
because of the failure of the claimant to submit 
the application for employment required for 
registration with the Board’s employment offices. 

Of the total processed in the June period, 24,218 
claims were certified for benefit payment; 1,629 
carried waiting-period credit also (table 3). A 
total of 103 claims for registration periods with 
exactly 7 days of unemployment were certified for 
waiting-period credit only. The number of claims 
certified in June declined in about the same pro- 
portion as claim receipts. The decline in waiting- 
period certifications was somewhat greater than 
for other certifications, because June is the last 
month of the benefit year and the great majority 
of the workers unemployed in June served their 
waiting period in the preceding 11 months. Of 
the remainder, 3,570 claims could not be certified 
because they did not contain registrations for 
sufficient days of unemployment. In June these 
claims constituted about the same high proportion 
of the total claims processed as in May; in both 
of these months the decline in unemployment 
was reflected not only in a small number of claims 
but also in the small number of days of unemploy- 
ment registered perclaim. A total of 4,072 claims 
could not be certified for other reasons, the most 
important of which was the failure of the claimant 
to submit his application for employment. 

In June more than $450,000 was certified in 
benefits; of this amount only $675 was certified 
under the provisions of the unamended law. 
Benefits for waiting-period claims amounted to 
more than $25,700, an average of $15.81 for a 
registration period with a maximum of 7 compen- 
sable days. For claims with a maximum of 10 
compensable days, benefits totaled about $424,500, 
an average of $18.82 per registration period. In 
both cases the average benefit per certification 
was substantially the same as in May. 
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In the 4 June weeks 1,873 workers received their 
first benefits under the amended act, bringing the 
total number of beneficiaries under the amended 
act to 127,190. In the same period, 1,835 fing] 
certifications were made to claimants because of 
the exhaustion of benefit rights. These claim. 
ants had received 100 daily benefit amounts for 
unemployment between July 1940 and June 194]. 
As of June 27, the total number of exhaustions for 
the benefit year ended June 30, 1941, was 24,266, 

The number of benefit certifications and the 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number 
and amount of benefit payments certified, by State of 
residence of beneficiary, June 29, 1940—June 27, 194]! 






































Certified under Certified under 
Total | original act amended act 
State ——— ---- 
. - 
oy | Amount — Amount “~¥ | Amount 
| i 
Total __|?:999, 809)? $17, 703, 422 7293, 945/2 $4, 317, 901)? 705, 864 * $13, 385, 521 
i aa i 217,273) 5,635 78,885 7,415 138, 388 
(Sea 3,174 56,152) 1, 613! 25,573} 1, 561 30, 579 
, Mee 370, 418 , 289 110, 135) 14, 242 260, 283 
ae 38, 604 755,158} 11,828) 195,678| 26, 776) 550, 480 
aa 23, 425 415, 742 4,614) 64,309} 18,811 351, 433 
Conn... 2, 826: 49,085) 1,034 15,353} 1,792 33, 732 
, ~ a 3, 085 7,365) 1,795 31,314) 1,240 26, 051 
D. C.. 1,831 30, 887 952 14, 476) 879 16, 411 
| TENSE 17, 627 234,848) 11,412 171,076) 6, 215 113, 772 
i... 16, 775 277,651) 8,010 119,228) 8, 765 158, 423 
Idaho......_. 6, 321 114, 424 899, 13,420} 5,422 101, 004 
et 93,898} 1,701,888) 27,827) 417,501) 66,071) 1, 284,387 
“Seca 28, 741 500,131} 9,931) 142,082) 18, 810 358, 039 
Iowa... _.__. 35, 882 649,102) 6, 054) 85, 086} 29, 828) 564, 016 
I wc ccaminl 27, 150 463,990! 6, 086 85, 876) 21, 064 378, 114 
Ky.... 23, 448 394,019} 7,172) 101,315) 16,276 292, 704 
eae 19, 204 306, 7, 105} 89,292| 12,000, 217, 564 
Maine... .__. 9, 275 156,714) 2, 402) 35,278| 6,873 121, 436 
we 5, 574 89,460! 2,487 33,303) 3, 087 56, 187 
Mass........ 10, 759 180,905) 4, 966 75,014 5,793 105, 891 
Mich. 20, 963 383,318} 5,445 80, 508) 15, 518 302, 810 
| eae 46, 890 892,553; 6, 073) 91,026) 40,817) 801, 527 
Miss.. 14, 300 253,030} 5, 450) 81,473) 8,841) 171, 587 
Mo 49, 172 867,079| 15, 739 239, 486) 33, 433 627, 503 
Mont 10, 778 198,995, 1,235 20,923) 9,543 178, 072 
Nebr. ....... 24, 724 428,766) 4,634 65,019} 20, 090 363, 747 
Nev... 2, 519 52, 369 411) 6,501; 2,108 45, 868 
N. H.. 1,384 24, 846 305 4,581/ 1,079 20, 265 
Of RTS. 15, 011 273, 541 5, 272 78,693) 9,739 194, 848 
N. Mex...._. : 168,939; 3,336 51, 656) 6, 200 117, 4 
a SRS 79,225} 1,430,525) 24,477 382,810} 54,748) 1,056, 715 
Ff ea 8, 813 152,696) 4,089 60,840| 4,724 91, 856 
N. Dak... 13, 336: 238,801) 1, 187 15, 763} 12, 149 223, 038 
Ohio..... 48, 545 868,915) 11,859} 165,370) 36, 686 703, 545 
Okla..... 15, 008 640) 4, 837) 73,334) 10,171 196, 306 
Oreg... 6, 527 128, 830} 1, 025) 15,996} 5, 502 112, 834 
crs 62,009} 1,013,090) 21,022 275,055} 40, 987 738, 035 
ie 1,401 23, 533) 487| 6, 879 914 16, 654 
8s. Cc 6, 735 112,743} 2, 854! 40,589) 3, 881 72, 154 
8. Dak_. 7, 645 140, 146 923 12,446) 6,722 127, 700 
SEE 16, 181 271,523} 6,030 84,908} 10,151 186, 615 
Ter... 45, 167 753,401} 18,917)  278,937| 26, 250 474, 464 
Utah. . 9,611 175,720) 2,020 30,178} 7,591 145, 542 
, = 2, 075 36, 514) 433 6,291} 1,642 30, 223 
Va... 9, 106 158,629} 3,790 54,997) 5,316 108, 632 
Wash 16, 387) 301,208) 2, 471) 37,493] 13, 916 263, 815 
, |, om 12, 563) 220,411) 3, 597) 50, 798 8, 966 169, 613 
Wis. _. 34, 336) 651, 286; 5, 390) 82,139) 28, 946 569, 147 
| err 5, 232) 93, 095 774 9,879) 4, 458 83, 216 
j i 
Other ®.. ...< 2, 410) 38, 112) 743 9, 130 1, 667 28, 982 


! Based on 20-percent sample of certifications. 
? Net figures, corrected for underpayments and recovery of overpayments. 
3 Outside continental United States. 
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amount of benefits in the 12 months, July 1940- 
June 1941, are shown by State of residence of 
beneficiary in table 2. Separate figures are pre- 
sented for certifications under the act prior to 
and subsequent to the amendments which be- 
came effective in November 1940. 


Employment Service 

The Board’s employment service continued 
operating at a high level in June in an effort to 
supply the employers’ continuing demand for 
labor, particularly track labor. In the 4 weeks 
ended June 27, the employment offices were 
notified of 4,217 openings, of which 165 were with 


nonrailroad employers. In the same month 1,650 
openings were canceled. A total of 5,625 quali- 
fied workers were referred to available vacancies 
and 2,164 were placed. About three-fourths of 
the workers placed were track laborers, and 
nearly one-half of the remainder were waiters and 
cooks who shift for the summer from carriers 
serving Florida to the North. In several regions, 
where the Board’s employment offices had an in- 
sufficien; number of unemployed registrants, it 
called for the assistance of the Federal-State em- 
ployment service; 324 placements were made with 
their help. The weekly average of placements in 
June was 541, about the same as in May. 


Table 3.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of benefit certifications, average benefit, and average number 
of compensable days, under amended act, by specified period, November 1940-—June 1941 ' 

































































Certifications with P ’ 
‘ Certifications with 8-13 days | Certifications with 5-7 days 
All certifications Hh nee of unemployment of unemployment 
Type of pram and | | P pois ” 
perioc ; | Average verage verage 
Saal | Averafe | Average | number py 4 Average By. pd Average number —_ Avesm number 
}2 aber | "pay- daily of com- tifica- asily tifica- ly of com- tifica- ben Rt of com- 
| ment benefit | pensable tions benefit tions benefit | pensable tions pensable 
days days days 
eeations he first registra- | | | | | 
tion od: | 
Ney. 16, 1940-Jan. 3, 1941 43,905 | $14.06 $2. 36 5. 96 66.8 | $2.35 33.2 $2. 41 WT Beene Bo eS Discs ilieadies 
Jan. 4-31_..... 22, 064 14. 47 2. 60 5 58 58.6 2. 55 41.4 2.71 J | Sees eae Sicenaigindane 
Feb. 1-28... : 8, 533 | 13. 93 2.47 5. 65 59.3 2. 47 40.7 2. 47 3 ) aa |---------- lista 
Mar. 1-28. _- | 4.840 14. 65 2. 57 5. 70 61.4 2. 54 38. 6 2.63 3. 65 |_ PE Rey 
Mar. 20-May 2 6,632 | 17.24 2.90 5.95 66. 4 2. 87 33.6 3. 01 3. 88 | ----|--- Sanaa 
May 3-30_._- 3, 996 | 5. 65 2. 93 5. 34 52.0 2. 87 48.0 3. 07 — |} Sees a aaa 
May 31-June 27 1, 629 | 15. 81 2.81 5. 63 | 62.9 2. 82 37.1 2.77 ff Se SS een nr eS 
Certifications for subsequent 
istration periods: ? 
Nov. 16, 1940-Jan. 3, 1941 112, 374 20. 26 | 2. 33 8.72 69.4 2. 32 | 24.1 2. 34 6. 85 6.5 $2. 55 2. 03 
Jan. 4-31_..._- .-| 134, 886 | 19. 96 | 2. 31 8. 65 67.5 2. 30 25.8 2. 35 6. 81 6.7 2. 46 2.04 
|. ees | 117,044] 19.95 | 2. 31 8. 63 67.8 2. 31 24.8 2. 33 6. 84 7.4 2. 42 2.05 
AS Seeeeees “=| 106,109 | — 19. 65 | 2.31 | 8. 51 65. 6 2.31 | 26. 5 2.31 6.72 7.9 2.44 2.02 
Mar. 20-May 2 &3, 677 18.31 | 2. 36 | 7. 75 52.8 2. 37 | 32.8 2.35 | 6. 55 14.4 2.18 2. 33 
May 3-30... on 4 36, 389 18. 61 | 2. §2 7.40 45.7 2. 50 | 38. 5 2. 56 | 6. 47 15.8 2. 51 2.14 
May 31-June 27 22,554 | 18.82 | 2. 55 | 7.39 4.1 2. 59 | 36.0 2.47 6. 41 16.9 2. 53 2.17 
1 Data based on 2)-percent sample, except number of certifications and ? Benefits are payable for each day of unemployment in excess of 7 for first 


average benefit per certification. 
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registration period and in excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods. 








OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE e ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations Under the Social Security Act 


Employee Accounts Established and Employer 
Identification Numbers Assigned 
The weekly average of employee accounts 
established in June exceeded 200,000 (table 2), 
an increase of 67 percent from May. This 
number is the highest since the initial registra- 
tion in 1937 and reflects increased employment 
opportunities resulting from the defense program 
and also the entrance of students into the labor 
market at the close of school. 
The weekly average of employer identification 
numbers assigned in June was 8,454, 15 percent 
higher than that of the previous month. 


Employers, Employees, and Taxable Wages 


The average taxable wage per employee during 
the first quarter of 1941 was $306 (table 1), the 
highest yet reported for workers in covered 
employment. These earnings reflect increased 
wage rates, as well as steadier employment and 
overtime work made necessary by defense activity. 


Table 1.—Number of employers and employees and 
amount of taxable wages included under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program, by specified period, 


1937-41} 
[Corrected to July 25, 1941] 

















Number of em- 
Amount of 
ployees earning 
Number} ‘taxable wages | ‘#xable wages 
ployers 
reporting| On last Total 
Year and quarter taxable | day or duri Total Aver- 
wages? [pay roll of ‘ (in mil-| 9#¢ Per 
(in thou-| quarter | dm thou-| lions) | 5°. 
s ou- oyee 
sands) sands) 
EE ee a eae 32, 800 |$29, 300 $893 
ES (3) ----------| 31,200 | 26,200 840 
January-March ..____. 1, 740 23, 000 25,100 | 6,447 257 
April-June___......_- 1, 783 23, 000 , 200 | 6,523 259 
July-September... _._. 1,813 23, 800 25,900 | 6,505 251 
October-December. - 1, 833 23, 600 26,500 | 6,725 254 
EE A See 33, 100 | 29, 200 882 
January-March._.__- 1, 826 24, 500 25,400 | 7,040 277 
A | te TS 1, 891 25, 300 26, 700 7, 221 270 
July-September. __.... 1, 933 26, 100 27, 400 7, 497 274 
1,970 25, 700 28, 400 7, 442 262 
EE Oe. 35, 000 | 32,900 940 
January-March. ____. 1, 964 26, 300 27,400 | 8, O41 203 
April-June__.......... 2, 041 27, 200 28,300 | 8, 212 290 
July-September... ___. 2, 080 28, 500 29,700 | 8,120 273 
October-December... 2, 107 28, 000 31,500 | 8,527 271 
1941: January-March ___.. 2, 119 29, 300 31,300 | 9,579 306 














! Data partly estimated and subject to revision. 

2 Number of employers corresponds to number of employer returns. A 
return may relate to more than | establishment if employer operates several 
separate establishments but reports for concern as a whole. 

Data not available. 
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Similarly, the number of employers reporting tax. 
able wages, the number of employees working op 
Table 2.—Weekly average of employee accounts estab. 


lished and employer identification numbers assigned, 
by State, June 1941! 





—— 
































Employee accounts Employer identiteaties 
Social Security Board Sa 
region and State Re 
Average | Percentage Average Percentage 
number jdistribution| number distribution 
Se ae 200, 352 100.0 | 8, 454 | 100.0 
Region I: 
Connecticut _ __ ; 3, 769 1.9 164 2.0 
eae e 1, 370 SS 52 a 
Massachusetts. ___ 5, 649 2.8 197 23 
New Hampshire. 805 4 25 3 
Rhode Island _. : 1, 375 7 51 6 
Vermont______. 413 -2 20 2 
Region II: ; 
New York___. 18, 097 9.0 1,140 13.5 
Region III: 
Delaware... __ “a 455 2 14 2 
New Jersey _. 7, 518 3.8 357 | 42 
Pennsylvania.._____. 17, 145 8.6 509 6.0 
Region IV: | 
District of Columbia 1, 305 m 28 3 
=e 2, 699 1.3 74 9 
North Carolina. . 4, 504 2.2 51 6 
Virginia. : 4,116 2.1 131 1.6 
West Virginia. __ 3, 046 1.5 103 12 
Region V: 
Kentucky. 3, 556 1.8 76 9 
Michigan.______. 7, 662 3.8 342 40 
8 a 13, 466 6.7 363 43 
Region VI: 
as 15, 313 7.6 439 5.2 
ie SSA 5,624 2.8 482 6.7 
Wisconsin 4, 956 2.5 175 21 
Region VII: 
Alabama_. 4, 365 2.2 | 95 Li 
eee... = 1.3 | 193 2.3 
oe ‘ 4, 2.4 97 1.1 
Mississippi___..___. 2, 234 1.1] 107 1.3 
South Carolina. ___. 2, 659 1.3 61 7 
Tennessee_...._ ___. 4, 628 2.3 102 1.2 
Region VIII: 
(ee ; 3, 185 1.6 212 2.5 
Minnesota__. na 3, 610 1.8 93 | Ll 
Nebraska_.......... 1, 654 .8 101 | 1.2 
North Dakota. 549 . 24 | a 
South Dakota. 554 we 38 | 4 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas__....._. 2, 209 1.1 zi 9 
Kansas. _ 2, 512 1.3 115 14 
Missouri_.....___. 6, 515 3.2 269 3.2 
Oklahoma 2, 409 1.2 140 | 1.7 
Region X: 
Louisiana._____. 3, 291 1.7 86 | 1.0 
New Mexico M4y 4 32 | 4 
. eae 10, 060 5.0 | 544 | 6.4 
Region XI: | 
Arizona_. 656 .3 | 74 | 9 
Colorado.......... 1, 849 .9 64 | 8 
Dinan 601 3 53 6 
Montana__ 686 3 49 .6 
i 922 5 30 | 4 
_ “aires 370 a 32 | 4 
Region XII: 
California__.......- 8, 693 44 715 8.4 
Nevada......... 212 all 18 | 2 
sas | 2, 214 1.1 106 | 1,3 
Washington. -__.__.. 2, 252 1.1 118 14 
Territories: 
| 85 (?) | 4) (*) 
ae 390 2) 12 | 1 
1 The data on employee accounts established and employer identification 
numbers assigned, while representing somewhat similar administrative 


operations, are not necessarily related from an economic viewpoint. 
3 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 3.—Number and amount of monthly benefits in force' in each payment status * and actions — during 
the month, by type of benefit, June 1941 


{Corrected to July 15, 1941] 





























Total Primary Wife's Child’s Widow's | Widow's cur Parent’s 
Status of benefit and action pen Zena - 
Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- 
| ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount 
———$_—§ —- | , 
In force as of May 31, 1941 354, 297|$6, 489, 834) 176, 701\$4, 007, 290! 47, 066) $569, 865) 86, 413|$1,052,840) 8, 895) $180,677) 33,849) $661,345) 1,373) $17,817 
In current-payment status___| 320, 528) 5,811,714) 153,969) 3, 484, 609) 42,377) 513,078) 83, 364/1,018, 248) 8,755) 177,424) 30,707; 600,755) 1,356) 17,600 
In deferred-paymentstatus.._| 3, 152 67,400) 2,411 57, 114 406 5,014 171 1,801 95 2, 272 62 1,113 7 
> enema payment sta- | 
| 30,617 610,720} 20,321; 465,567) 4,283 51,773; 2,878 32, 791 45 981; 3,080 59, 477 10 131 
poe Guring June 1941: | 
Benefits awarded 20, 581 369, 573 8,743; 200,609) 2,703 32, 893; 5,817 71, 267 852 17,191} 2,401 46, 786 65 827 
Entitlements terminated ! 2, 543) 45,014 893 20, 839) 409 5, 064 808 10, 427 37 716 392 7, 916 4 52 
Net adjustments ¢ 4 771 “4 178 5 M 6 336 -] —ll 3 226) -—3 —42 
In force as of June 30, 1941 372, 339) 6, 815, 164| 184, 545| 4, 187, 238| 49,365} 507,778] 91, 428/1, 114,016] 9,709] 197, 141| 35,861] 700,441] 1,481] 18, 550 
In current-payment status__.| 336, 240) 6,095, 575) 160,401) 3,635,737) 44,320) 537,140) 88, 091 1, 076, 136} 9,567| 193,834) 32,444) 634,351) 1,417 18, 377 
In deferred-payment status 3, 019 63,920) 2,350 54, 675 375 4, 609 149 1, 456 100 2, 398 38 691 7 91 
In conditional-payment sta- | 
DE etdgeeianketseons ames | 33,080| 655,669) 21,794) 496, 826) 4,670; 56,029) 3, a8 36, 424 42 909} 3, es 65, 399 7 82 























1 Represents total benefits awarded, after adjustment for subsequent 
ebanges in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations 
(see footnote 3), cumulative from January 1940, when monthly benefits were 


first payable 
3 Benefit in current-pay ment status is subject to no deduction from current 


month’s benefit or only to deduction of fixed amount which is less than 
current month’s benefit; benefit in deferred-payment status is subject to 
deduction of fixed amount which equals or exceeds current month's benefit; 
benefit in conditional-pay ment status is subject to deduction of entire benefit 
for current and each subsequent month for indefinite period. 

1 Terminations may be for following reasons: primary benefit—beneficiary’s 
death; wife’s benefit—beneficiary’s death, death of husband, divorce, or 
entitlement of beneficiary to equal or larger primary benefit; child’s benefit— 


the last day or last pay roll of the period, and the 
total amount of taxable wages received by these 
employees exceeded any previous quarter. A 
slight seasonal decline from the last quarter of 
1940 occurred only in the total number of 
employees during the period. 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Payments 


Certified, June 1941 
A net increase during June of 18,042 monthly 
benefits of all types brought the total in force 
as of June 30 to 372,339 (table 3). Almost half 
of this total were primary benefits, though the 
proportion of primary benefits in force continued 


Table 4.—Average amount of monthly benefits in force, 
by type of benefit and payment status, June 30, 


1941! 
[Corrected to July 15, 1941] 





Payment status 


Type of benefit - 











Current Deferred | Conditional 

Total $18. 13 | $21.17 $19. 82 
Primary ___- 22. 67 23. 27 22. 80 
Wife’s..__ 12.12 12. 29 12. 00 
Child’s____. 12. 22 9.77 11. 43 
Widow's 20. 26 23. 98 21. 63 
Widow’s current 19. 55 18. 20 19. 35 
Parent's 12. 97 12. 97 11. 69 





1 See footnotes to table 3. 
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beneficiary’s death, marriage, adoption, or attainment of age 18; widow's 
benefit—beneficiary’ s death, remarriage, or entitlement to equal or larger 
primary benefit; widow’s current benefit—beneficiary’ s death, remarriage, 
entitlement to widow’s benefit or to equal or larger primary benefit, or 
termination of entitlement of last entitled child; parent’s benefit—beneficiary’s 
death, marriage, or entitlement to other equa! or larger monthly benefit. 

‘ Adjustments in amount of monthly benefit may result from entitlement 
of an additional beneficiary or termination of entitlement of an existing bene- 
ficiary when maximum provisions of sec. 203 (a) are effective or from termina- 
tion of entitlement of an existing beneficiary when minimum provision of 
sec. 203 (b) consequently becomes effective; adjustments in number or amount 
may also result from actions not otherwise classified. 


to decrease slightly. The proportion of sur- 
vivors’ benefits in force has been increasing 
during the initial period of operation for several 
reasons. The most important are the large 
backlog of claims for primary benefits at the 
beginning of 1940 and the lag between the date 
of a worker’s death and the receipt and adjudi- 


Table 5.—Monthly benefits and lump-sum death pay- 
ments certified, by type of payment, June 1941 




















i ~ distri- 
lw bution 
| Number! 4 mount 
Type of payment of bene- certified 
ficiaries ! Bene- 
ficiaries Amount 
Monthly benefits ?__. 341, 178 |* $6, 549, 798 100.0 100.0 
Primary - . 163, 021 3, 833, 196 47.8 58.5 
Supplementary 55, 760 696, 705 16.3 10.6 
sone 45, 063 570, 874 13.2 8.7 
| eran 10, 697 125, 831 3.1 1.9 
Survivor’s......- 122, 397 019, 897 35. 9 30.9 
Widow’s 9, 559 218, 219 2.8 3.4 
Widow’s current__- 32, 978 719, 528 9.7 11.0 
Child’s___- 78,445 | 1,061, 250 23.0 16.2 
Parent’s- .-__- 1,415 20, 900 -4 -3 
Lump-sum death payments eo Uf el lll 
Under 1939 amendments 7, 128 AN. |p SSS Rear 
Under 1935 act ¢._.........- 304 ) |) a 

















| Differs from number in current-payment status, which takes account of 
changes in status effective after certification. 

1 Distribution by type of benefit partly estimated. 

3 Includes retroactive payments. 
: ‘ - or number of deceased workers on whose wages payments were 

DASEC 

5 Payable with respect to workers who died after Dec. 31, 1939, in cases in 
which no epviees could be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which 
worker died. 

* Payable with respect to workers who died prior to Jan. 1, 1940. 








cation of a resulting claim. Since deaths from 
which claims for survivors’ benefits arose must 
have occurred after December 31, 1939, these 
benefits could not have been awarded in very 
considerable numbers in the early months of 
the year. In addition, because of improved 
employment conditions, the rate of current retire- 
ment is probably lower than might otherwise 
be expected. 

The average amounts of all types of monthly 
benefits in force at the end of June were approxi- 
mately the same as those in force at the end of 
May (table 4). It may be noted, however, that 
slight variations in average benefits in deferred 


and conditional-payment status resulted from 
actions during the month. An increasing num. 
ber of primary benefits subject to deductions 
for a fixed temporary period because of previous 
employment, together with a decreasing number of 
primary benefits subject to deductions because 
of the previous payment of a lump sum under the 
original act, has resulted in a diminishing average 
primary benefit in deferred-payment status. 

The number of beneficiaries for whom monthly 
benefit payments were certified during June 
showed an increase approximating the increase 
during the month of such benefits in current- 
payment status (table 5). 
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Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act* 


Net benefit payments certified to the Secretary 
of the Treasury in June, amounting to $10.3 mil- 
lion (table 1), brought the total amount certified 
in the fiscal year 1940-41 to $121.8 million, 6.8 
percent more than in 1939-40 (table 2). Em- 
ployee annuity payments certified during 1940-41 
totaled $94.3 million, or 11.6 percent more than in 
the preceding fiscal year. Pension payments 
declined 11.1 percent, survivor annuity payments 
increased 17.3 percent, death-benefit annuity 
payments declined 11.9 percent, and lump-sum 
death-benefit payments increased 37.3 percent. 

The continuing excess of certifications of em- 
ployee annuities over terminations, at the same 
time that deaths decrease the number of pension- 
ers on the pension rolls of the Board, tends to 
increase the relative proportion of employee annu- 
ities and to decrease the proportion of pensions in 
the total number and amount of benefits adminis- 
tered by the Board. Payments on account of 
employee annuities constituted 77.3 percent of all 
benefit payments in 1940-41 compared with 74.1 
percent in the preceding fiscal year, and 70.4 
percent in 1938-39. Pension payments, on the 
other hand, accounted for 19.0 percent of the total 
in the past fiscal year, declining from 22.8 percent 
in the preceding fiscal year and 27.0 percent in 
*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 


Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and S8ta- 
tisties, Social Security Board. 


1938-39. The gradual increase in the percentage 
of survivor payments of all classes from 2.6 per- 
cent in 1938-39 to 3.7 percent in 1940-41 resulted 
almost entirely from increases in lump-sum death- 
benefit payments. 

Through June the Board had certified 144,697 
employee annuities, 48,536 pensions, 2,954 sur- 
vivor annuities, 5,631 death-benefit annuities, and 
42,514 lump-sum death benefits. 

New certifications of employee annuities in 
June, numbering 1,714, brought the total for the 
year to 20,642, compared with 23,402 for the year 
ended June 30, 1940. Retroactive payments in 
1940-41 amounted to $5.8 million, compared 
with $7.3 million for the previous fiscal year. Re- 
troactive payments have tended to decline as the 
number of new certifications and the interval 
between the annuity beginning date and certifi- 
cation date have decreased. 

At the end of June 1941, there were 118,533 
employee annuities in force with a monthly amount 
payable of $7.8 million, compared with 106,078 
annuities in force at the end of the previous fiscal 
year with a monthly amount payable of $7.0 mil- 
lion. The increase of 12,455 over June 30, 1940, 
compared with a net addition of 15,916 between 
June 30, 1939, and June 30, 1940. The average 
monthly payment on employee annuities in force 
at the end of the fiscal year just past, including 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Number and amount of annuities and pensions in force and net benefit payments 
certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of payment, June 1941' 
























































Pensions to 
Employee Survivor Death-benefit Lamp-sum death 
Total former carrier 
Period and administrative annuities pensioners annuities annuities * benefits 
action = 
| 
| Number} Amount | Number| Amount | Number} Amount | Number| Amount] Number] Amount; Number| Amount 
In force as of May 31, 1941 ..| 152, 304 |$9, 682,877 | 117,488 |$7, 720,470 | 31,390 |$1, 848, 534 2,740 | $89, 113 686 | $24,759 |......... -eenmhne 
During June 1941 
Initial certifications --| 1,865 111, 835 1,714 106, 725 0 0 43 1, 259 108 aS EE 
Terminations by death (deduct) 1, 057 63, 896 654 42, 808 309 17, 740 ll 319 83 | Se —— 
In force as of June 30, 1941? | 153,094 | 9, 733,869 | 118,533 | 7,787,408 31,080 | 1, 830, 875 2,771 90, 045 710 ce | a 
Retroactive payments | i 8 8=—; SS : 442, 501 j......-- | ew | ee | es Seer 
Lump-sum death benefits Ue | Boe Go . eee, SUE Thee RR oe 998 |* $242, 488 
Cancelations and repayments (de- 
duct)... neni i) See Sf 2 {a GB bi atsctans i, ee 833 
Total payments (net) . 110, 349, 958 |... 8, 165, 964 |......... x f° ae Oe ) ae 40, 508 |.........| 241, 655 
' For definitions of classes of payments, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 7. death of 1 individual; such payments are counted as single items. Termina- 
Data based on month ended on 20th calendar day in which annuity or pen- tions include those by death and by expiration of 12-month jod for which 
sion was first certified or terminated upon notice of death, or in which other death-benefit annuities are payable; practically all terminations are of latter 


administrative action was taken by the Board rather than on month in which 
annuity or pension began to accrue, beneficiary died, or administrative 
action was effective. In-forece payments as of end of month reflect adminis- 
trative action through the 20th. Correction for claims certified or terminated 
in error or for incorrect amount is made in data for month in which error was 
discovered and not in which error was made. Cents omitted. 

‘In a few cases payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 
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type. 

PX tter adjustments for recertifications, reinstatements, and terminations 
for reasons other than death (suspension, return to service, recovery from 
disability, commutation to lump-sum payments). 

. — additional payments on claims initially certified in pre- 
vious months. 
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Table 2.—Railroad retirement: Benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of payment, 
fiscal years 1937-41 
































Pensions to 
Period Total Employee Denemer carrier Survivor Death-benefit Lum 
annuities pensioners annuities annuities death benefits 
Amount 
Se Spree Sune ........-... pesececocccces $430, 125, 633 $305, 593, 291 $112, 654, 189 $3, 195, 862 $2, 315, 632 $6, 366, 657 
year: 
SE allibedianinecwesscnncsescosccensascsccennnnti 4, 514, 617 SO | 36, 751 68, 846 a 
SE ansbnaitecccdwcebenssecéeretcesendshestisabes 82, 654, 660 46, 930, 34, 701, 617 388, 479 599, 217 35, O17 
i ibddidinn <amthabiibekcauhanehsoutgatsansassnh 107, 131, 438 75, 418, 986 28, 887, 973 787, 240 716, 261 1, 320, 978 
ES A ae area eee 114, 025, 141 84, 529, 592 25, 975, 863 912, 895 495, 200 2, 111, 589 
| TT scouccnrncnoespessesascensceeion 121, 799, 776 94, 305, 364 23, 088, 735 1, 070, 495 436, 108 | 2, 899, O73 
Percentage distribution 
Cumulative through June 1941. 100.0 71.1 26.2 0.7 0.5 | Ls 
Fiscal year: | 
Et einadhinindcktetiedinmhidedidgemsiaeteaineecte 100. 0 97.7 amare 8 £8 |. sncnngeeeee 
SE tininbcmnedincsgdsconascedpuasenanessstbhswentd 100. 0 56.8 42.0 5 Bs (t) , 
i itaisatsdbhannainwaesccrnshuesetocackoheneasee 100. 0 70. 4 27.0 me 7] L2 
Sl ibtebtiinpnecmuaapenccecnusetinthssiannanscton 100. 0 74.1 22.8 8 4] L9 
ith bednansdecuecenntesssecunsstheetaethsnenes 100. 0 77.3 19.0 9 4 24 




















1 Less than 0. 05 percent. 


about 5 percent still subject to recertification, was 
$65.70. It is estimated that the average will be 
raised by less than 50 cents when all the annuities 
subject to recertification have been certified on a 
final basis. 

Total applications for employee annuities re- 
ceived in Washington during 1940-41 were 21,951 
—16.3 percent less than the 26,218 in 1939-40. 
The decline is attributable in large measure to the 
increased employment opportunities resulting from 
the defense program. With steady full-time em- 
ployment available, retirement on an annuity 
becomes less desirable than is the case when un- 
employment or reduced earnings are in prospect. 
Furthermore, as the available supply of employees 
with seniority rights is absorbed by increasing 
employment, there is less pressure on older men 
to retire in order to make jobs for younger men 
on furlough or short time. 

During 1940-41, death terminated 4,108 pen- 
sions, 6.6 percent less than in the preceding year. 
The number of deaths of pensioners tends to 
decline absolutely and to increase proportion- 
ately with the decrease in the number of pension- 
ers. The number of pensions in force on June 
30, 1941, was 11.6 percent less than on June 30, 
1940, and the monthly amount payable was $1.8 
million, compared with $2.1 million on June 30, 
1940. The decline in the number of pensions in 
force between June 30, 1939, and June 30, 1940, 
was similarly 11.0 percent. The average pension 
payable on June 30, 1941, was $58.91. 


In the past fiscal year 501 new survivor annuities 
were certified as compared with 623 in the year 
preceding and 1,008 in 1938-39. This continued 
decrease in new certifications of survivor an- 
nuities is due principally to the restrictions placed 
on the election of joint and survivor annuities 
under the 1937 act. The number of survivor 
annuities in force, however, is slowly increasing. 
There were 2,771 at the end of June with a monthly 
amount payable of $90,045, compared with 2,341 
annuities in force with a monthly amount payable 
of $77,595 at the end of the preceding fiscal year. 
The average monthly payment for the survivor 
annuities in force at the end of June 1941 was 
$32.50. 

During the year, 1,024 death-benefit annuities 
were certified, compared with 1,202 in the pre 
ceding year and 1,720 in 1938-39. This class of 
annuity is payable for 12 months to the surviving 
spouse or dependent next of kin of 1935 act an- 
nuitants. The decline in the number of certifica- 
tions of death-benefit annuities results from both 
the decreasing number of employee annuities in 
force under the 1935 act and the increasing 
proportion among those annuitants who die leaving 
no surviving spouse or dependent next of kin 
entitled to a death-benefit annuity. At the end 
of June the number of death-benefit annuities in 
force was 710, compared with 725 at the end of 
the preceding year and with 771 at the end of 
June 1939. The average monthly payment for 
these annuities in force at the end of June 1941 
was $35.97. 
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In June, 998 lump-sum death benefits were 
initially certified at an average payment of $239.92, 
compared with an average of $218.64 for all 
certifications during the year. The increase re- 
sulted from the accumulation of additional credit- 
able earnings for the period beginning January 1, 
1937, on the basis of which the amount of these 
benefits is calculated. Lump-sum death benefits 
certified during 1940-41 numbered 13,172 and 
amounted to $2.9 million, compared with 13,370 
certified in the previous fiscal year for a total 
payment of $2.1 million. 


Administrative Expenses and Prior-Service 


Account 


Administrative expenses of the retirement 
system during 1940-41 amounted to $2.9 million. 
This amount was 2.4 percent of benefit payments 
for the year compared with 2.5 percent in 1939-40, 
2.7 percent in 1938-39, and 3.1 percent for the 
entire period since the beginning of operations. 

During 1940-41, $997,000 was paid to employers 
for work in the collection of records of service and 
compensation prior to 1937. This prior-service 
program, for which a special fund of $9.0 million 
had been set aside from the appropriation to the 
railroad retirement account, is to be completed 
in the course of 3 years. 


Filing and Beginning Dates on Applications 
for Employee Annuities 


Under the Railroad Retirement Act, employee 
annuities may begin not earlier than 60 days 
before the official filing date of the application or 
at any time after the filing date. From the 
standpoint of cost to the retirement system, this 
beginning date is more significant than the date 
on which the application is filed. The beginning 
date of an employee annuity can be determined 
with reasonable accuracy from data in the annuity 
application. In some cases, however, additional 
facts developed in the course of adjudication result 
in a change in the beginning date. In the dis- 
cussion that follows, the beginning date refers to 
the apparent beginning date as indicated in the 
annuity application. 

Between July 1, 1939, and June 30, 1941, 
about 38 percent of the applications had apparent 
beginning dates within 1 or 2 months before filing 
dates, 15 percent requested annuities to begin in 
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the month of filing, and about 40 percent, later 
than the month of filing (table 3). The remaining 
7 percent of the applicants, individuals who were 
still working, either requested the earliest be- 
ginning date permitted by law or failed to desig- 
nate a beginning date. 

More than 55 percent of the applications for 
annuities at age 65 or over and 44 percent of those 
for annuities under age 65 were for annuities to 
begin after the month of filing. However, only 
6.3 percent of the applications for disability 
annuities had a beginning date after the month of 
filing. More than 91 percent of applications for 
this type of annuity had beginning dates within 
the same month or within 1 to 2 months prior to 
the filing date. An applicant for a disability 


Table 3.—Railroad retirement: Distribution of appli- 
cations' for employee annuities by interval between 
filing date of application and apparent beginning date 
of annuity, by type of annuity, July 1939-June 1941 









































Type of annuity claimed 
All ap- 

Beginning date of annuity plica- Age annuity Disa- 

tions bility 

65 and Un- | Sonu 

over 60-65 known ity 
Number 
Total oe | ) 3, 136 120 13, 609 
1-2 months prior to filing date___| 18,232 | 6,971 | 1,075 7] 10,179 
Month of filing date............. 7, 111 4, 432 454 0 2, 225 
1-2 months after filing date......| 8,678 | 7,456 599 1 622 
3-11 months after filing date.....| 8,850) 7,971 659 0 220 
12 or more months after filing 
GG: ccscunsdsanivaibtenmiaweces 2, 037 1, 890 129 0 18 
Unknown bibnneabenad : 3, 261 2, 584 220 112 345 
Percentage distribution 
es ee 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 |... 100. 0 
1-2 months ep’ to filing date__- 37.8 22.3 | es 74.9 
Month of filing date..........- - 14.8 14.2 yy eae 16.3 
1-2 months after fling date_____. 18.0 23. 8 kg Bek 4.6 
3-11 months after + date____. 18.4 25. 4 4 | ae L6 
12 or more moths after filing 

EE EN NES 2s 4.2 6.9 AS oe 1 
Unknown Ae 6.8 8.3 4 ) eae 2.5 

















1 Excludes 60 applications filed before Jan. 1, 1940, with the Social Security 
Board for lump-sum S—- at age 65 on the basis of service after Dec. 31 
1936, with employers subsequently held to be employers under the Railroad 
Retirement Act. 


annuity has less choice in setting an annuity 
beginning date. He tends to work as long as he 
can, and, when he can no longer work, he obvious- 
ly selects the earliest beginning date possible. 


An applicant for an age annuity, on the other 
hand, has a relatively wider choice of possible 
retirement dates. He ordinarily can plan his 
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retirenient in advance, although illness or unem- 
ployment may force him to retire sooner than he 
expected, in which case he takes the earliest pos- 
sible beginning date. The larger percentage of 
retroactive applications in the case of annuities 
under age 65, as compared with those over age 65, 
is probably due to the fact that a relatively larger 
proportion of those who apply for the reduced 
annuities do so because they have become unem- 
ployed or are suffering from illness or partial 
disability. 
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Applicants tend to plan retirement at the end 
of a calendar year. This fact is evident from the 
concentration in November and December of 
applications with annuity beginning dates 1 to 9 
months after filing date. Both in 1939-40 and in 
1940-41 applications having beginning dates | to 
2 months after filing date constituted 18 percent 
of all applications. The percentage was 26 ip 
November 1940 and 25 in December 1940, but 
for the other 10 months of 1940-41 the percentage 
varied from 14 to 19. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


Income Payments to Individuals 


In 1938 the Department of Commerce began 
publishing a monthly series on income payments 
for 1929 and thereafter as a supplement to its 
annual estimate of national income produced.! 
The income-payment data furnish a measure of 
the current flow of income to individuals. In any 
short period, income payments may be smaller or 
larger than the total national income produced. 
The difference is accounted for primarily by the 
treatment of certain types of income. Govern- 
mental disbursements in the form of direct relief 
and payments to veterans, and benefits under old- 
age and survivors insurance, railroad retirement, 
unemployment compensation, railroad unem- 
ployment insurance, and Federal, State, and local 
retirement systems are included in income pay- 
ments to individuals but not in national income 
produced in a given year. On the other hand, 
contributions under the four social insurance pro- 
grams listed above, as well as under the civil- 
service retirement system and State and local 
retirement systems, and the important item of 
business savings are included in national income 
produced but do not constitute income payments 
to individuals in the same year.’ 

Because the income-payment data indicate the 
relative importance of social insurance and social 
welfare payments as a source of individual income, 
the Bulletin has published monthly an index chart 
based on the estimates of the Department of 
Commerce, but with a grouping of items different 
from that in tables published in the Survey of 
Current Business. Specifically, direct relief, work 
relief, and bonus payments to veterans, as dis- 
tinguished from pensions to veterans, were each 
shown separately in the chart. Pensions to vet- 
erans, industrial pensions, retirement payments 
to public employees, and workmen’s compensation 
were included in the chart with compensation of 
employees. Social insurance benefits under the 





'See U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Monthly Income Payments inthe United States, 1929-40, Economic 
Series No. 6, 1940. 

? Logically, workmen’s compensation should also be excluded from na- 
tional income produced, and contributions for workmen’s compensation 
should be excluded from income payments to individuals, but this has not 
been practicable on the basis of existing data. 
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old-age and survivors insurance, railroad retire- 
ment, railroad unemployment insurance, and 
State unemployment compensation programs ap- 
peared in a separate section of the chart. 

Beginning with this issue, the income-payment 
chart varies in three respects: the data are revised, 
dollar amounts are presented, and different group- 
ings are used. The Department of Commerce 
recently revised the income-payment figures for 
the entire period—January 1929 to date. Since 
seasonal adjustments, which had previously been 
computed only for the index figures, are now made 
in the absolute amounts of compensation of 
employees, entrepreneurial withdrawals, and divi- 
dends and interest, the chart is now presented on 
the basis of dollar amounts to facilitate compari- 
sons between social insurance, social welfare, and 
total income payments. 

At the same time the constituent items have 
been regrouped to clarify their relationships. 
In the revised chart, retirement payments to 
public employees, workmen’s compensation, and 
Federal pensions to veterans are included with 
benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance, 
railroad retirement, railroad unemployment in- 
surance, and State unemployment compensation 
systems as part of “‘social insurance and related 
payments.” 

The income payments included in social in- 
surance and related payments have a number of 
characteristics in common. The individual’s claim 
to the payment arises in each case out of previous 
rather than current employment. The benefit 
payments are in each case available to all members 
of specified groups who meet defined conditions 
of eligibility. All the programs under which the 
payments are made are either governmentally 
administered or established under governmental 
sanction. As a source of income, these payments 
are distinguished from wages and salaries in that 
in general they are not dependent on current 
levels of production and employment. This 
relationship is particularly true of the volume of 
retirement and disability payments. Although 
the rate of retirement may be very much affected 
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by the status of the labor market, when a retire- 
ment system has been in operation for a number 
of years the total number on the rolls and the 
amount of payments change very slowly. While 
unemployment insurance payments have an 
inverse relation to current employment, they are 
like the other social insurance and related pay- 
ments in not constituting part of the national 
income currently produced. On the other hand, 
these payments differ from direct and work-relief 
payments, in that they are not dependent on 
individual need and in general have a more 
systematic financial basis. 

In the revised chart industrial pensions are in- 
cluded, as previously, with compensation of em- 
ployees. Such pensions represent in most cases a 
combination of payments for past service and a 
return of individual savings. The contractual 
basis for the payments is seldom such as to assure a 
guaranteed protection to all members of the groups 
affected. Since the item is too small to show sep- 


arately, the amounts have been included with 
compensation of employees. 

Information regarding payments under direct 
and work relief, old-age and survivors insurance, 
civil-service retirement, railroad retirement, rajl- 
road unemployment insurance, and State unem. 
ployment compensation systems is available jn 
other sections of the Bulletin. It is anticipated 
that subsequent issues will present analyses of the 
other programs now included under social insur. 
ance and related payments. These programs are 
discussed briefly below. 

Since 1911, when the first workmen’s compensa- 
tion law was passed, such acts have become effec. 
tive in all but one State. For the year 1940 the 
amount of workmen’s compensation payments in- 
cluded in the estimates of income payments was 
approximately $137 million. This amount and 
the corresponding amounts for previous years are 
admittedly an understatement. In the first 
place, they do not include workmen’s compensa- 


Chart 1.—Income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-June 1941! 
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! Compensation of employees, entrepreneurial income, and dividends and interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 


tIncludes payments under old-age and survivors insurance, State unemployment compensation, railroad retirement, railroad unemployment insurance, 
workmen’s compensation, Federal, State, and loca] retirement, and veterans’ pension programs. Industrial pensions are included under compensation of em- 


ployees. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, National Income Division. 
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tion to employees in three industries—communi- 
cations, finance, and transportation—which can- 
not be separated from industrial pensions to em- 
ployees in the same industries. Furthermore, the 
estimates do not include substantial amounts of 
payments for medical benefits and of payments 
made by self-insured employers. Revision of the 
estimate to take account of these items would 
probably give a total for 1940 of about $250 
million. This amount would still be less than 
half the amount paid in 1940 under State unem- 
ployment compensation laws. 

Provisions for retirement payments to public 
employees considerably antedate the establishment 
of the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
system. Substantial numbers of public employees, 
however, are not covered by any retirement 
system. The civil-service retirement plan, estab- 
lished in 1920, and the related plans for employees 
of the Canal Zone and the Alaska Railroad, which 
are also administered by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, now cover about 84 percent of the civil 
employees of the Federal Government. In addi- 
tion, there are special contributory systems for 
employees of Federal reserve banks, the Foreign 
Service of the Department of State, the Examining 
Division of the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Payments during 1940 under the three acts admin- 
istered by the Civil Service Commission amounted 
to $71.1 million; under the other Federal contribu- 
tory retirement systems, to about $700,000. In 
addition, according to the Department of Com- 
merce estimates, State and local retirement systems 
for teachers, policemen, firemen, and other public 
employees paid benefits amounting to approxi- 
mately $285 million in 1940. 

The Federal Government maintains noncon- 
tributory retirement and disability systems for the 
personnel of the regular Army and Navy (includ- 
ing Marine Corps, Army and Navy Nurse 
Corps), commissioned officers of the Coast Guard 
and Lighthouse Service, of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and of the Public Health Service, judges 
of the United States courts, justices of the Su- 
preme Court, and the Hawaiian judiciary. Bene- 
fit payments to these groups amounted to $68 
million in 1940. 

In addition, special types of pensions are avail- 
able to veterans of past wars. Originally intended 
as compensation for loss of earning capacity to 
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veterans disabled during wartime service, or to 
the dependents of men killed in war service, 
veterans’ pensions were gradually extended to 
include payments to needy veterans with non- 
service-connected disabilities and to all veterans 
of nineteenth century wars who have attained the 
age of 62 or 65 years, as well as to their survivors. 
Thus, currently payable veterans’ pensions repre- 
sent disability, retirement, and survivor benefits, 
payable as a result of past employment in the 
armed forces during wartime. The total of $434 
million paid to veterans in 1940 includes also some 
disability benefits to members of the regular Army 
and some medical care and hospitalization costs. 
The payments on adjusted service certificates— 
the so-called bonus payments, which represent 
retroactive payment for the period spent in mili- 
tary service—differ in character from the disability 
and retirement pensions and hence are shown 
separately in the chart. Such payments were 
of appreciable size only in 1931 and 1936. 

When all the social insurance and related pay- 
ments are combined, the total is small compared 
with salaries and wages derived from current 
employment. Prior to 1938, social insurance and 
related payments constituted less than 1.5 percent 
of all income payments, except in 1932 and 1933 
when they were 1.8 and 1.9 percent of the sub- 
stantially smaller total income payments. Veter- 
ans’ pensions accounted for close to half of these 
payments in most of the years prior to 1938 for 
which the estimates are available. With the be- 
ginning of unemployment benefit payments in a 
large number of States and the sizable payments 
under the railroad retirement program in 1938, the 
total amount of social insurance and related pay- 
ments increased almost 60 percent. The initiation 
of monthly benefit payments under the old-age and 
survivors insurance program slightly increased the 
total in 1940 and will lead to further substantial 
increases in the future. In 1940, social insurance 
and related payments were 2.1 percent of total in- 
come payments, while compensation of employees 
amounted to 63.4 percent. 

Direct and work-relief payments combined were 
3.5 percent of the total income payments for 1940. 
The amounts of direct and work-relief payments 
shown in table 1 differ slightly from figures com- 
piled by the Social Security Board and presented 
in the Public Assistance section of the Bulletin. 
For the years prior to 1938 these differences result 
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from differences not only in the programs included 
but also in the methods used in classifying Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration payments for 
direct and work relief. The income-payment 
figure for direct relief includes the value of blue 
surplus-food stamps issued by the Surplus Market- 
ing Administration under the food stamp plan. 
These amounts, $2.6 million in 1939 and $44.2 


million in 1940, are not included in the assistance 
and earnings data on page 34. On the other hand, 
the income-payment figures do not include expend- 
itures on projects financed from emergency funds 
and administered by Federal agencies other than 
the WPA, CCC, and NYA. In 1940 the amount 
of such expenditures was $95.4 million, although in 
previous years it had been considerably higher. 


Table 1.—Income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-June 1941! 





{In millions] 










































































Compensa- La ~ in- | Dividends , | Soetal in- | 

Year and month Total tionof | come, net and Ww a Direct | surance Veterans’ 
employees | rents, and interest relief relief and related; bonus 

royalties payments?| 

| } 
a Ee es | elas eae $82, 37 $52,358 | $17, 332 $11, 845 $0 | $60 $779 %0 
January........_.. 6, 788 4, 320 1,455 944 0 | 5 64 0 
TE ITS eee ae eas 6, 777 4, 308 1,450 951 0 5 63 0 
NN a ahr aes Seceareaich et titeae be 6, 787 4, 341 1, 416 961 0 5 64 0 
_ 6 aaa 6, 796 4, 336 1, 423 968 0 5 64 0 
a dg ee Fo he 6, 808 4, 352 1, 410 976 0 5 65 0 
| aaa a Rea eae eee NY NS: 6, 832 4, 360 1, 420 YS3 0 | 4 65 0 
ac eas be aced decadumbeidin 6, 888 4, 387 1, 439 992 0} 5 65 0 
ES EIS SSRI TS TA 7, 005 4, 423 1, 505 1, 007 0 | 5 65 0 
i iducnkeswnenctcessseccesuass 6, 979 4, 432 | 1, 465 1, 012 0 | 5 65 0 
a 7, 000 4,412 | 1, 500 1,016 0 § 67 0 
a RN eee 6, 859 4, 354 | 1,418 1, 016 0 | 5 6 0 
Saleen 6, 855 4, 333 | 1, 431 1,019 0 6 66 0 
74,646 | 47, 501 | 14, 506 11, 714 4 rv F 0 
Sent ch cenasiniit 6, 690 4, 236 | 1, 360 1, 020 0 7 7 0 
6, 609 4, 178 1, 344 1,014 0 7 f 0 
6, 490 4, 132 | 1, 268 1,014 0 & x 0 
6, 453 4, 089 | 1, 281 1, 007 0 8 8 0 
6, 401 | 4, 062 | 1, 267 997 0 7 f 0 
6, 303 | 4,021 1, 225 989 0 6 2 0 
6, 167 | 3, 41 1, 166 980 | 0 7 7 0 
6, 053 3, 859 | 1, 158 960 | 0 7 69 0 
ite 6, 013 3, 838 1, 149 | 950 0 7 69 0 
5, 902 3, 772 1, 112 938 0 9 7] 0 
5, 818 3, 714 1, 094 928 I 9 72 0 
5. 747 3, 659 | 1, 082 917 3 12 7 0 
1931 total | 63,520} 39, 915 11,295 | 10, 266 | 50 | 158 x 907 
January_____. 5, 635 3, 592 | 1, 046 | 906 | 2 4 7 0 
February -____.. 5, 589 3, 568 1, 032 | 893 3 14 7 5 
March... __- 5, 836 3, 533 1,017 886 | 4 14 7 7 
ERE | 5, 826 3, 490 | 1, 009 881 4 13 352 
(OSS ke aR Rm eet 5. 494 | 3, 440 | 994 874 | 6 | 12 7 92 
een 5, 340 | 3, 387 | 958 868 | 6 11 39 
RTS are | 5, 251 3, 335 931 860 | 7 11 82 25 
ARE AGEN 5, 097 3, 253 | 889 843 | 4 12 19 
September... .__. | 4, 982 3, 180 861 | 832 | 4 2 7¢ 17 
October... _..._. 4, 895 3, 104 858 | 819 5 13 ) 17 
November \ , 05 : 6 14 } 13 
. 7 8 18 79 21 
326 40 147 
17 77 19 
21 78 12 
25 7! 10 
24 79 10 
25 79 9 
26 7 u 
23 81 21 
ya} 80 26 
27 78 ll 
30 7k 8 
37 78 6 
45 78 6 
580 R2¢ & 
48 78 6 
50 78 5 
52 75 6 
49 74 5 
47 00 5 
2 59 ‘4 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 1.—Income payments in the continental United States, January 1929—June 1941 '—Continued 
































































































































ce 
d, [In millions] 
- — | 
: c viel is. | Dividend Social in- 
ompensa- euriai in- vidends ; , 
. Year and month | Total tion of come, net and pel ine A . . bb ——y 
un employees | rents, and interest payments 
royalties 
mA eee ates as tie wit 
in 1933 total—Continued. 
August... | $3, 969 $2, 466 $741 $608 $48 $42 $60 $4 
October... 4,114 2, 533 812 618 45 44 59 3 
November. ; 4, 148 2, 534 792 629 79 53 58 3 
December... " a8 4, 264 - a 528 | «a 627 212 55 58 3 
1934 total ; 53, 978 | 32, 505 10, 548 7, 919 1, 387 828 765 26 
— , 4, 406 | 2, 573 | 839 631 247 56 57 3 
oe hg a | 4418 | 2, 643 | 840 637 182 58 56 2 
March._ 4,444 2, 691 825 645 152 69 59 3 
ins” April...---- 4, 395 2, 729 806 658 71 69 60 2 
8 May... -- 4, 486 2, 763 | 837 668 79 68 69 2 
June..-. ; 4, 496 2, 765 | 859 663 77 64 66 2 
July_....--- 4, 513 2, 751 872 675 85 62 66 2 
‘August... 4, 573 2, 740 935 664 98 68 66 2 
$0 Septem ber ; 4, 507 2, 677 943 662 90 67 66 2 
was October. ._-- SA 4, 594 2, 719 968 667 95 76 67 2 
0 November. 4, 581 2, 724 926 674 107 81 67 2 
0 December. 4, 565 2, 730 898 675 | 104 90 66 2 
; 1935 total 58, 728 35, 493 11, 919 8, 034 1, 329 1, 099 835 19 
0 ae. af 
anuary-- 4, 695 2, 827 912 673 117 98 66 2 
; St : : ; 4, 763 2, 886 952 655 106 94 68 2 
0 March 4, 771 2, 899 946 652 102 102 68 2 
0 April : 4, 835 | 2, 923 984 653 102 102 69 2 
0 May.. ; , 4, 837 | 2, 929 970 661 109 97 69 2 
0 June.. 4,814 | 2, 940 949 665 100 69 2 
0 July... ce aS 4, 787 | 2, 934 924 669 101 88 69 2 
a August 4, 908 2, 972 1, 009 668 98 91 69 1 
0 September ; 4, 963 3, 006 1, 033 671 90 8Y 73 1 
— October... a 5, 066 3, 037 1, 073 685 104 U4 72 1 
a x<f November eas: 5, 112 3, 055 1, 086 687 127 84 72 1 
0 December 5,177 | 3, 085 1, 081 695 173 71 71 1 
0 | —= 
0 1936 total , | 68,114] 39,771 13, 533 9, 700 2, 155 672 856 1, 427 
0 i | ——__—__—__—_— 
0 | January 5, 197 3, 129 1,035 713 185 62 72 1 
0 February 5, 240 3, 147 1, 029 739 190 62 72 1 
0 March... 5, 330 3, 174 1, 057 768 197 61 72 1 
0 April E 5, 416 3, 227 1, 086 790 186 56 71 0 
0 May... ai ae 5, 491 3, 277 1, 109 803 180 51 71 0 
0 June 6, 381 3, 319 1, 151 817 173 50 71 800 
0 July 6, 030 3, 346 1, 148 836 167 49 71 413 
= August : | 5, 725 3, 362 1, 153 843 169 50 71 77 
907 September 5,716 3, 365 1, 155 853 171 53 71 48 
ae October 5, 773 3, 414 1, 173 847 181 55 68 35 
0 November : | 5, 853 3, 472 | 1, 194 848 184 58 72 25 
5 December 5,962 | 3, 539 | , 243 843 172 65 74 26 
, 7 ———— ——E—EE — — SS — —<— —— 
pot 1937 total oa 72, 213 44, 344 | 14, 586 | 9, 762 | 1, 639 837 917 128 
. January sf 5, 918 3, 537 | 1, 216 845 160 71 71 18 
28 February 6, 006 | 3,613 | 1, 225 850 161 7 72 13 
19 March pars 6, 123 | 3, 675 | 1, 282 847 158 75 73 13 
17 April : 6, 106 | 3, 719 | 1, 231 846 156 71 73 10 
7 May__. 6, 130 3, 769 | 1, 2% 841 153 66 74 7 
12 June 7 6, 178 3, 791 1, 246 841 145 63 74 18 
21 j July 6, 151 3, 800 1, 236 837 126 63 77 12 
nae August 6, 116 3, 821 1, 227 803 113 65 7 9 
47 September 5, 991 3, 750 1, 198 777 1ll 67 SO Ss 
oa October é é 5,941 3, 722 | 1, 181 767 115 68 80 | 8 
19 November 5, 826 | 3, 623 | 1, 165 759 119 73 81 6 
12 December 5,727 | 3, 524 | 1, 159 749 122 83 84 6 
, 1938 total r “66,584| 40,833 13, 139 | 8, 026 | 2, 004 1, 008 1, 426 58 
, ua January 5,636 3, 416 1,171 | 745 | 124 89 85 6 
21 February . ‘ 5, 592 3, 404 | 1, 131 725 134 90 103 5 
6 ! March 5, 560 3, 370 | 1,111 | 705 149 91 128 6 
il } April 5, 493 3, 345 | 1, 087 | 687 162 85 122 5 
8 May : ASS? 5, 445 3, 328 1, 066 670 173 81 123 4 
6 June SIS 5, 439 3,315 | 1, 071 657 183 80 125 8 
6 July : : 5, 431 3, 329 | 1, 067 646 179 80 125 5 
_ August ee 5, 484 | 3, 388 1, 045 | 641 192 80 133 5 
” 5h September 5, 535 3, 419 | 1, 074 | 636 193 80 129 4 
= October : aus 5,614 | 3, 455 1, 114 | 636 202 80 123 4 
6 November Bi 5, 653 3, 507 | 1, 102 638 204 8&3 116 3 
5 December 5,702 | 3, 557 1, 100 | 640 199 89 114 | 3 
; See footnotes at end of table. 
5 
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Table 1.—Income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-June 1941'—Continued 


{In millions] 






























































o Entre > Sietiende Social 
ompensa- | ne - viden , insurance | ,, 
Year and month Total tion of come, net an pb a a and Veterans’ 
employees | rents,and | interest = related bonus 
royalties payments? 
i initdcescsitudaesienaeensconceencensesens $71, 016 $44, 058 $13, 831 $8, 648 $1,870 $1, 070 $1, 505 $34 
5, 607 3, 527 1, 129 642 188 92 116 4 
5, 734 3, 549 1,122 663 182 94 122 2 
5, 799 3, 560 1, 139 677 188 95 137 3 
5,728 3, 529 1,114 691 179 ue 122 3 
5, 819 3, 575 1, 146 705 175 87 129 9 
5, 874 3, 661 1, 106 719 165 6 132 5 
5, 846 3, 658 , 095 735 144 85 126 3 
5, 957 3,704 1, 140 753 135 87 135 3 
6, 029 3, 737 1, 202 759 115 88 125 3 
6,115 3, 815 1, 199 764 128 88 118 3 
6, 168 3, 853 , 206 766 133 88 120 2 
6, 250 3, 890 1, 233 774 138 90 123 2 
STITT nn stariensipetcin bch edie Dede dncentite balan hiocea 75, 706 47, 847 14, 384 9, 085 1, 877 1, 096 1, 688 | » 
EEE eS 6, 216 3, 838 1, 249 760 138 95 134 | 2 
— SAINTE b- pRRRRN RRaNeE: 6, 191 3, 824 1, 235 753 144 95 138 9 
i idnidtdnamaddadthnnnesnnemmtieenaniastsididaminions 6, 3, 825 1, 160 748 152 95 142 2 
i Ee a ee a 6, 131 3, 830 1,177 743 147 93 139 2 
i itdhniditienbs natintiinaeasnaabttnendsadeaphbbosebbenets 6, 182 3, 891 1, 160 7 141 91 151 2 
Site it geanedbendundegnihbeeerbenbetaetinnnns 6,174 3, 931 1, 125 751 124 8&8 151 4 
ts ici carentsttinrnenep gininddidatnmenlistetiinnnantemnematintsiangiains 6, 246 3, 980 1, 147 755 119 89 153 3 
IE iin stnscinicec ocean tmaliiiesosaaibtiniiiiniaceiel 6, 335 4, 028 1, 180 762 121 90 150 4 
i Beh i cictlien thin a nesenttnaniidan ied ttepetinniiranaimian 6, 405 4, 081 1, 219 765 115 87 136 2 
RECT RE ae SI SANE ie eens, 6, 487 4, 135 1, 229 771 127 90 133 2 
Anns cite euenanetibonmanoambonsnebentntdl 6, 534 4,179 1, 245 768 121 90 129 2 
SEE EN a Nepean er RNS RP eae 6, 681 4, 305 1, 258 763 128 93 132 2 
———_———— | =— = eS 
1941 
ESL ES eS Re ae: 6, 816 4, 416 1, 263 765 131 06 | 143 2 
SE A a A eee ee eee 6, 909 4, 538 1, 243 768 125 96 138 1 
SE dhldadincbbatuncocsncrsidnbewconracquahitncetie 6, 952 4, 558 1, 260 771 | 126 96 140 | 1 
—- ee ee ee a ee 6, 995 4, 601 1, 260 775 121 95 133 | 1 
SE EE ndatinedinkintuncsabininhbatiabaghtickiasens 7, 197 4,778 1, 298 777 lll 95 | 137 | 1 
ES Cae eae 7, 332 4,910 1, 304 785 104 v4 134 | l 
1 Compensation of employees, en income, net rents, and unemployment insurance. Industrial pensions are included under compen- 
royalties, and dividends and interest adjusted for seasonal variation. sation of employees. 
por aad omy me eg Ag ep at a — Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, National Income Division. 


workmen’s compensation, State unemployment compensation, and railroad 
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Payments Under Selected Social Insurance and 


Related Programs 


Benefit payments in June under the social insur- 
ance and related programs included in this series 
aggregated $55.3 million, 2.0 percent less than in 
May (table 1 and chart 1). The greatest de- 
crease was in unemployment benefits; under 
State unemployment compensation laws benefits 
declined 3.3 percent to $30.5 million; under the 
special system for railroad workers, 43.8 percent 
to less than half a million. Total payments under 
the retirement systems increased 1.1 percent to 
almost $24 million. Railroad retirement pay- 
ments of $10.4 million represented a decrease of 
1.5 percent. Payments under the old-age and 
survivors insurance program of the Social Security 
Act increased 2.5 percent to $7.6 million; under 
the three retirement acts administered by the 
Civil Service Commission, payments increased 3.7 
percent to $6.4 million. 

The month’s payments reflect reductions arising 


from the shorter-than-average working month 
(with five Sundays) and the general improvement 
in employment resulting from the defense pro- 
gram. The latter is reflected not only in the 
decrease in unemployment compensation but 
probably also in smaller increases! than would 
otherwise have occurred in retirement payments, 
as a result both of delayed retirements and of sus- 
pension of benefits when retired workers return to 
covered employment. 

Monthly retirement payments under the Social 
Security Act were made in June to 163,000 retired 
workers and to 45,000 aged wives and i0,700 
children of annuitants under 18 years of age. 
Under the survivors insurance provisions of the 
act, payments were made to more than 78,000 


1 The slight decrease in payments to retired railroad workers resulted from 
a decrease in retroactive payments; the amount of in-force payments increased. 
See p. 67, table 1, 


Chart 1.—Payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, January 1938-June 1941 
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children of deceased workers and 33,000 mothers 
of such children, to 9,600 widows aged 65 and over, 
and to 1,400 aged dependent parents. The pro- 
portion of primary beneficiaries has been decreas- 
ing and in June represented less than 48 percent 
of all beneficiaries. Supplementary beneficiaries 
constituted 16 percent and survivor beneficiaries, 
36 percent. However, since the amount of the 
supplementary and survivor benefits are only 
fractions of the primary benefit amount on which 
they are based, primary benefits were 59 percent 
of the total amount certified in June. 

Employee annuitants and pensioners under the 
Railroad Retirement Act increased to 150,000 in 


June, and annuitants under the three acts adminis. 
tered by the Civil Service Commission, to 67,000 
(table 2). Under these acts no supplementary 
benefits are payable to the families of the retired 
workers. Under the Railroad Retirement Act, 
3,400 survivors were receiving monthly benefits, 
principally under the provisions whereby an 
annuitant elects a lower benefit during his lifetime 
in order to provide an annuity for his widow. 
The short-term beneficiaries of the unemploy- 
ment insurance acts remain the largest group of 
beneficiaries under the selected programs. In the 
4 weeks ended in June, the average weekly number 
of beneficiaries under the State unemployment 


Table 1.—Payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, by specified period, 1936-41! 


{In thousands] 



























































Retirement and survivor payments t a ae 
a 2 » s 
ene ~~ ae pay Survivor payments * fy J 
Civil , 
Service State | —_ 
Year and month Total ee § ae | Lump-sum payments Comme _ a 
Total Rail- Civil a __.__}employees| Total ment | ploy- 
Social road Service | | leaving compen- —= 
‘Security| Retire- | Com- Rail- Rail- | Civil | service § sation | *2Sur 
Act? ment mis- Social road Social road Service | laws * | ace? 
Act‘ | sion* | Security| Retire- | Security| Retire- | Com- | Act 
Act’ ment | Act? ment mis- | 
| Act* | | Act * sion * | | 
Calendar year: 
ae $50, 372 | $66,377 |.......-.. $683 | $51, 630 |. ne | as eer $4. 062 | $2, 864 | $131 $131 
ae 105,429 | 99,818 |_.......- 40,001 | 53, 604 |. 444 | $1,278 i a 4, 401 3, 479 2, 132 2, 132 a 
Shine cautteln 569, 367 yaaa se 96,749 | 56,118 |......__. 1,400 | 10,478 $291 4, 604 3,326 | 306,401 | 306,401 |... 
1939_.____. 626, 270 | 187,837 |........- 107,282 | 58,331 |.....__.. 1,451 | 13, 895 1, 926 4, 952 2,846 | 435.587 | 420.820 | $5, 767 
1940... _. 765, 809 , 533 | $21,242 | 114,167 | 62.019 | $7,617 1,448 | 11,734 2, 496 5, 810 3, 277 | 535,909 | 520, 110 15, 889 
1940 
Ta 58,949 | 15, 866 7 9, 141 5, 001 0 113 916 164 455 197 | 42,886 | 41,066 1,80 
February...........- 62,395 | 16, 050 216 9, 300 5, 019 35 114 743 198 425 197 | 46,148 | 44,351] 1,797 
esa 66,428 | 17, 207 736 9, 310 5, 057 179 114 1, 071 17 563 265 | 48,956) 47,142/ 1,814 
PGES 61, 925 17, 775 933 9, 483 5, 071 355 123 1, 083 258 519 278 43, 872 42, 202 | 1, 580 
ictiiesannd 74,202 | 17,855 1, 216 9, 386 5, 137 409 | 124 991 222 370 276 56, 071 54, 807 1, 174 
a inins 73,614 | 18,879 1, 673 9, 518 5, 197 593 120 1, 011 231 536 240 | 54,495 | 53, 637 858 
NE 75,976 | 19, 255 2, 025 9, 508 5, 249 687 121 973 190 502 | 268 | 56,453 | 55,750 708 
August____. eo 72,751 | 19.7 2, 339 9, 639 5, 238 7 118 857 183 550 338 | 52,600 | 51,701 wag 
September__...._. , 366 | 20,472 2, 681 9, 696 5, 254 952 121 1, 100 253 415 273 | 37,621 | 36,595 1, 026 
EG 54,695 | 21, 187 2, 977 9, 753 5, 246 1, 132 132 1,118 236 593 327 | 33,181 | 32, 231 | 950 
November... .__.. .-| 51,633 | 20,968 | 3,066] 9.738| 65,262 1, 196 124 939 178 465 332 | 30,333 | 20, 561 772 
December..........| 54,875 | 21,206| 3,304] 9,605| 5,288| 1,280 124 982 206 417 236 | 33, 293 | 90,887 | 2,408 
1941 
0 REED 64, 840 21, 929 3, 603 9, 739 5,312 1, 393 120 1, 063 221 47 266 42,645 | 30,270 | 3, 375 
February........- 59,889 | 22,532 3, 757 9, 899 5, 307 1, 602 124 1, 225 187 431 259 | 37,068 34, 611 2, 457 
March... | 89.371 | 23,194 4, 030 9, 792 5, 360 1, 762 125 1, 241 | 226 658 324| 35,853 | 33,608| 2,245 
= RSPAS 52, 344 23, 595 4, 185 9, 960 5, 392 1, 828 | 130 1,111 411 78 301 | 28, 448 26, 908 1,480 
ee ENT | 56,486 | 23,680| 4,386 | 10,003/ 5,401 | 1,928 133 | 1,080 367| 382 a84| 32.422} 31,574 $48 
as eI 55,330 | 23,950 4, 530 9, 973 5, 387 2, 020 | 135 1, 026 242 7 373 | 31,007 | 30, 530 477 





ears. For discussion of benefits and beneficiaries under, the 
etirement Act, see the Bulletin, April 1941, pp. 29-42. 


data for fiscal 
Civil Service 
* See footnotes 5 and 8. 


1 Payments to individual beneficiaries under programs; data exclude cost 
¢ eaten. For detailed data see tables in program sections of the 
t 


in. 
: yoy old-age retirement benefits under all acts and disability retire- ’ Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
ment benefits under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement the Treasury for payment; represent widow’s benefits, widow's current 
Acts benefits, parent’s benefits, and orphan’s benefits. Distribution by type of 


benefit partly estimated for 1940. 

* Amounts certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment; represent 
payments at age 65 for 1937-August 1939, payments with respect to deaths of 
covered workers prior to Jan. 1, 1940, for entire period, and beginning January 
1940 payments with respect to deaths of covered workers after Dec. 31, 1999. 
Payments at age 65 totaling $651,000 in 1937, $4,706,000 in 1938, and $4,574,000 
in 1939, are not survivor payments. 

* Amount of checks issued, reported by State agencies to the Bureau of 
Employment Security. 

1© Amounts certified by regional offices of the Railroad Retirement Board 
to disbursing officers of the Treasury in the same city. 

* Incorrectly reported as $79,176 in April-July issues of the Bulletin. 


3 Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
the Treas for payment; represent primary benefits, wife’s benefits, and 
benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. Distribution by type of benefit 
partly estimated for 1940. 

4 Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment, minus cancelations, during month ended on 20th 
calendar day. 

5 Principally payments under civil-service retirement and disability fund 
but includes also payments under Canal Zone retirement and disability fund 
and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund administered by the 
Civil Service Commission. Includes accrued annuities to date of death 

d to survivors. Data for calendar years 1926-39 estimated on basis of 
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compensation laws was 683,000; and the average 
under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
11,400. The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries under the State laws represented an 
increase of 3.6 percent from the previous month, 


in contrast to a decrease of 3.3 percent in total 
payments in the calendar month. Approximately 
784,000 workers received one or more payments 
in June 1941, in contrast to 1.4 million in June 
1940. 


Table 2.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, by month, 
January 1940-June 1941 


{In thousands] 












































Retirement and survivor beneficiaries v memphopmans Sane 
- a ere 
Monthly retirement . . employees 
beneficiaries Survivor beneficiaries receiving 
a ee — aaa 
Year and month under | piste | Railroad 
Monthly beneficiaries | Lump-sum beneficiaries * the Civil ee y Unemploy- 
f / 74 - SSS " ment 
Social Mretires | pA j Commis- | “oupem- | Insurance 
Security : ; i Railroad , Railroad Civil sion * Act ¥ 
A ment | Commis- Social | Social ‘ laws 10 
am Act? | sion? Security Retire- Security Retire- Bervice 
wae | ment ‘Act? ment Commis- 
as ° Act § . Act sion § 
— | | 
1940 | 
January 3.7 136. 6 60. 6 S27 2.8 | 8.9 1.0 | 0.4 1.5 874.8 | 57.0 
February 7.1 137.6 60.7 1.3 2.8 7.2 1.2 | 4 1.2 985. 5 | 52.8 
March 27.0| 138.4 | 60.8 5.6 2.8 9.5 1.0 | 5 1.8 | 1,095.2 | 57.4 
April 39.7 139. 3 | 61.2 13.0 3.0 8.6 1.4 | 5 1.5 960. 7 50.9 
May 53.7 140. 2 | 61.9 18.8 | 3.0 8.8 1.3 3 1.3 | 1, 201.0 35.0 
June 69. 6 141.2 | 62.7 27.1 3.1 8.2 1.2 | 6 1.3 1, 268. 6 31.4 
July 86.3 1421| 63.5 34.5 | 3.1) 7.6 1.0 | 5 1.2| 1220.0 22.3 
‘August 101.6 143.0 | 63.8 41.8 | 3.1 | 6.7 | 1.0 | 5 16| 1,121.8 31.1 
September 115. 6 143.9 | 64.4 49.3 | 3.2 | 8.6 | 1.3 | .4 1.6 | 875. 4 37.8 
October 130.9) 1449] 64.6) 59.1 | 3.2 | 8.6 | 1.1 | 6 | 1.7 | 698. 1 28.9 
November 140. 7 145.6 | 65.0 | 66.7 | 3.2 7.2 | 9 at 1.5 676. 1 20. 3 
December 150.6 | 146.0 | 65.2 75.1 | 3.3 | 7.3 | 1.0 | 6 | 16| 666.6 73.7 
1941 | | 
January - . 164. 8 146. 4 | 65. 5 | 83.3 3.3 | 7.8 | 1.0 | .9 1.7 825.7 77.6 
February 175.0| 147.3] 68.5 2.9 | 3.3 9.1 | 8 5 | 17 | 806.4 63.2 
March 190. 7 147.6 66.1 | 101. 2 3.3 | 9.1 | 1.0 | 7 | 1.9 761.7 55.6 
April 200. 8 148. 1 66. 3 | 108. 7 | 3.4 8.2 1.7 .6 2.0 589. 6 38. 5 
May 211.1 148.9 | 66.8 | 115.8 3.4 | 7.9 1.5 .4 2.5 659. 0 20.7 
June 218. 8 149. 6 66.9 122. 4 3.4 | 7.4 1.0 6 2.6 682.9 11.4 
| 











! Primary beneficiaries and their wives and children, for whom monthly 
benefits were certified to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. Dis- 
tribution by type of benefit partly estimated for 1940. 

1 Employee annuitants and pensioners on roll at end of month; includes 
disability annuitants 

+ Annuitants under Civil Service, Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad Retire- 
ment Acts; represents age and disability retirements, voluntary and invol- 
untary retirements after 30 years’ service, and involuntary separations after 
not less than 15 years’ service. Figures not adjusted for suspension of annui- 
ties of persons whe have returned to work in the War and Navy Departments 
under the National Defense Act of June 28, 1940, numbering 388 in June 1941. 

4‘ Widows, parents, and orphans for whom monthly benefi 4 were certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. Distribution by type of 
benefit partly estimated for 1940 

§ Widows receiving survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections 
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and next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months. Widows 
receiving both survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 
2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. 

* Number of deceased wage earners with respect to whose wage records 
payments were made to survivors. 

7 Represents deceased wage earners whose survivors received payments 
under either 1935 or 1939 act. 

§ See footnote 3 for programs covered. Represents survivors of employees 
who died before retirement age and of annuitants with unexpended balances. 

* See footnote 3 for programs covered. 

10 Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated in 
calendar weeks ended within month. 

1! Number of individuals receiving benefits during second and third weeks 
of month for days of unemployment in registration periods of 15 consecutive 
days through November 1940 and of 14 days thereafter. 
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Financial and Economic Data 


Receipts and Expenditures 


Social security tax collections of $203 million 
in April-June 1941 represented 8.4 percent of 
total Federal receipts of $2,420 million, as com- 
pared with 9.1 percent in the previous quarter 
and 11.7 percent in the corresponding period of 
1940 (table 1). Social security receipts have 
increased each fiscal year since 1936-37, reflect- 
ing improved employment and pay-roll conditions 
as well as administrative and legislative changes. 


The increase in the ratio of these receipts to total 
Federal collections (table 2), which persisted 
through 1939-40, was reversed in 1940-41, as a 
result of new Federal taxes, higher tax rates, 
and increased Federal revenues from income taxes 
and other sources associated with rising income 
levels. 

Social security expenditures, representing ad- 
ministrative expenses and grants to States and 
net appropriations to the old-age and survivors 


Table 1.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-4] 


[In millions] 
















































































General and special accounts | | Public debt 
ay i Expenditures ‘ of Federal Governmert | | 
Under the Under the Trust | 
Social Security | Railroad Re- bm | 
Act tirement Board counts, _ Old- | 
Rail- Excess | &e-, in a le Rail- 
Period Net a receipts ene general and |t lav. | road 
road propria- (+) or |Tece!pts) “fund Sure | Ploy | retire-| All 
Social — Ad- | tions expend-| ‘+) v4- balance| 7 °ta! Saat ment | ment | other 
To; | seeu- | "aoq’ | AML | To: | minis-| and rrans-| All |‘itures |°#22 near) trust, | eon | 
tal a. unem- other} tal trative | } a > a fre to other; (-—) (-) éruant count 
ploy- ona | old trative| ©ilroad fund 
ment a be ex. | Fetire- 
taxes? aes ment 
to vivors |penses* account 
States’) insur- 
ance 
trust | 
fund | 
we | 7 
32 604 Gasol’e seal 7 eae oI 387 ¥ ida! 6 700 = 384! + $374 a er ies a $0 oe ess 
> - _ | 37, | 52 872 5) 35, 565 
668} 631 109 4.928/ 9.210) 342 503} *3| —107| 8.255) —3.542, +800| +622) 40,440/ 1,177] 1,267 67| 87,99 
925, 712 126) 5,087) 9, 537 379 1° 539 $8 131} 8, 490) —3,612) +137 —947| 42,968; 1,738) 1,710 79| 39, 441 
269) 738 144) 7, 337/13, 372 447 661 *7 124/12, 133) —5, 103) —148 +742) 48,961; 2,381) 2,273 74 44,233 
Bion + hee 
734 4 23 752) 1,022 ll 10 136 — 874) —238) —0 inl 42, 968) 1, 7 1, 710 79| 30, 441 
367 1 327 854 64 36; (*) 20 734 —487 +51 +367) 43,771; 1,733; 1,723 79| 40, 236 
566. 132) 7 427 825, Bo 119 1 6455 —259) +320 +196} 43,905) 1,728) 1, 808) 85! 40, 284 
711 3 26 683 760 17 1 1 10 731 --49 —158 —39) 44,073; 1,876) 1,790 85) 40,322 
365, 37) (®) 328| 901 57 - > | 812) —536) —24) —405| 44,137) 1,871) 1,821| 85] 40, 360 
485 133 5 347 940 37 123 1 759) os +216 —103) 44,273) 1, 866 1, 934 85) 40, 388 
741 4 31 706) 1,173 19 a ne 1, 153 —432 na +111) 45, 025 ae 1, 045 85) 40,979 
es i 4 
January. .-...-.- 372 1 325) 1, 142 53 32) 10) 1, 047) —771 +15) +97) 45,877, 2,006 1,974 85) 41,812 
February. .-....- 674] 188) 5} 481) 1, 208 30 132 1 20| 1,025) —534) —3| —324) 46,000) 2,002 2,087) 85/41, 918 
— pquadaneddnid = a a = oo 36 ® . : 10} oo +167) —236; +1,014) 47,173; 2,161; 2,077 85) 42, 850 
pipnebdmemneel . 49 7 8) 1, | —750 +402 —200' 47,231; 2,151) 2,117 85) 42, 878 
May. TS PRE S41, 157 8| 376) 1, 238 35 147 1 --| 1,105} 747, 264] —521| 47,721) 2,146) 2,254 84) 43, 237 
ES 1,277 4 28) 1,245) 1, 530 17 1 1 1, 511 —— ey +729) 45, 961) 2,381; 2,273 74, 44, 233 
1 July 1940, appropriations to old-age and survivors insurance Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. Includes expenses in- 
trust fund minus reimbursements to the for administrative ex- quseed Oy ss 477 Security Board in administration of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act, beginning July 1940. 


penses are excluded from net receipts and A. 4 of general and special 
accounts of the These net appropriations are included here in 
both total receipts and expenditures for ——_ with previous periods. 
3 Represents i under the Fede Insurance Contributions Act 
and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 
3 Represents total collections under the Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent 
de nny under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 3, 
4 Excludes public-debt retirement. Based on checks cashed and returned to 


¢ Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation program of the Office of Edu- 
pa J and for disease and sanitation investigations of the Public Health 
Service (see table 5, footnote '); also excludes grants to States for employment 

service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act. Such grants are in- 
cluded in “‘all other.’’ Also excludes administrative expenses incurred by the 
Treasury prior to July 1940 in administration of title II of the Social Security 


6 Includes expenditures for administration of railroad unemployment in- 
surance, amounting to $500,000 in 1938-39, $5.0 million in 1939-40, and $3.4 
million in 1940-41; also includes $888,000 expended since April 1941 for acqui- 
sition of service and compensation data of railroad workers in accordance with 
Public Res. 102, approved Oct. 9, 1940. 

? Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
of gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other than 
retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

§ Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account and for each State employment security agency. 

* Less than $500,000. 

© Excludes amounts reimbursed to the Treasury for administrative ex- 
penses, which were part of transfer. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. S, Treasury. 
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Table 2.—Retio of social security receipts, expenditures, 
and investments to total Federal receipts, expendi- 
tures, and public debt, by fiscal year, 1936—41 





—_—_— 


Ratio (percent) of— 








Fiscal year | Social security | Social security | Social security 
taxes ' to total | expenditures * | investments ¢ 
Federal to total Federal|to total Federal 
receipts ? expenditures ? debt 
a —_ — 
S 5.3 1.6 
——tr-4 aoe 9.7 8.9 41 
1938-39... - 11.1 9.2 6.0 
1930-40... 12.0 9.6 8.0 
1940-41... 9.5 8.3 9.5 











1 Represents collections under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

1 Includes net appropriations to old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

3 Represents administrative expenses, grants to States, and net appropria- 
tions and transfers to old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

‘ Represents old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and unemploy- 


ment trust fund. 


insurance trust fund, were 6.9 percent of total 
Federal expenditures in the second quarter of 
1941, as compared with 7.5 percent in the first 
quarter and 9.1 percent in April-June 1940. 
Social security expenditures have increased each 
year and, until 1940-41, formed an increasing 
share of total Federal expenditures. The de- 
crease in the ratio of such expenditures to total 
Federal expenditures in 1940-41 resulted from 
the large defense outlays which increased propor- 
tionately more rapidly than social security ex- 
penditures. 

The combined assets of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund and the unemploy- 
ment trust fund amounted to $4.7 billion at the 
end of June, as compared with $3.5 billion a year 
ago. This large increase reflects the high level of 
tax receipts during the year and, to a lesser extent, 
the decline in State withdrawals from the unem- 
ployment trust fund for benefit purposes. 

The combined investments of the two funds 
amounted to 9.5 percent of the total public debt 
at the end of 1940-41, as compared with 8.0 
percent a year ago. The two social security 
funds absorbed 20.1 percent of the increase of 
$5,993 million which occurred in the public debt 
during the fiscal year just ended. 

The investments of the two social security 
trust funds continued their upward trend in 1940- 
41. The holdings of the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund increased $643 million in 
1940-41, as compared with $561 million in 1939- 
40, while those of the unemployment trust fund 
rose $563 million, as compared with $443 million 
in 1939-40. 
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The computed rate of interest on the interest- 
bearing public debt was 2.518 percent as of June 
30, 1941, as compared with 2.534 percent as of 
May 31, 1941, and 2.583 percent as of June 30, 
1940. This rate determines the rate of interest 
on all unemployment trust fund certificates and 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund notes 
which may be acquired during the following month. 

During June the usual declines at the end 
of a quarter occurred in Federal insurance con- 


Table 3.—Social insurance taxes under selected pro- 
grams, by specified period, 1936-41 


{In thousands] 











Old-age and sur- q 
vivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
Railroad 
Period Federal Taxes on pone un- | Federal unemploy- 
insurance | C#!Tiers | employ- | unem- ment 
contribu- andtheir|) ment ploy- insurance 
tions ! employ-| contribu- | ment contribu- 
ees ? tions # taxes ¢ tions § 
Cumulative through 
June 1 Pe ..|$2, 534, 359 |$517, 643 |$3, 581, 869 |$453, 923 $117, 329 
Fiscal year: 
= 194, 346 345 (5) Yo ES - 
 , aa 514, 406 | 150, 132 (6) | ares 
1938-39 _- as 530, 358 | 109, 257 803, 007 | 100,869 |_......___- 
1930-40. ........-- 604, 694 | 120, 967 853, 955 | 107, 523 49, 167 
a 690, 555 | 136,942 888,442 | 97,677 68, 162 
1940 
pare 2,895 | 26,356 10, 535 1,020 14, 783 
| ee 38, 064 529 104, 497 504 12 
August_...... oon 123, 829 7, 052 95, 623 8, 132 1, 180 
September -- - aie 2,759 | 24, 587 7, 861 584 15, 065 
October. suijiieah 34, 500 366 115, 721 2, 747 22 
November __-.- a 125, 124 4, 804 85, 117 7, 998 8638 
December-_....-.--- 3,141 | 29, 166 12, 464 558 16, 331 
1941 
2 33, 923 604 129, 532 | 12,082 44 
PORTED . . <2... ; 134, 433 5, 414 88,561 | 53,475 569 
March......... igen 2,588 | 28,951 6, 867 918 16, 739 
[SASS & 39, 228 1, 371 127, 940 2, 447 70 
SNE ain. cttaicseiepeiiadaeens 149, 679 7, 979 105, 763 7, 453 957 
| ae maid 3,286 | 26,120 8, 495 780 16, 306 




















1 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. A, sec. 1426), payable by employers 
and employees. 

1 Tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Carriers Taxing Act, payable by carriers and employees. 

3 Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 
ployers and contributions from employees, deposited in State oa 
counts. For differences in State rates, see p. 58, table 9, footnote 3. ata 
include contributions based on wages from railroad industry prior to July 
1, 1939. Subsequent transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment 
insurance account in unemployment trust fund, amounting to $105.9 million 
as of June 30, 1941, are not deducted. Figures reported by State agencies, 
corrected to June 30, 1941. 

‘ Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. C, sec. 1607), payable by employers 
only. Amounts represent Federal! tax collections after deduction for amounts 
paid into State unemployment funds on covered wages earned in previous 
calendar year. 

5 Tax effective July 1, 1939, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, payable by employers only. Com- 
puted from data in Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. Represents 10 
percent which is deposited with the Treasury and appropriated to railroad 
unemployment insurance administration fund for expenses of the Railroad 
Retirement Board in administering act, and 90 percent which is deposited 
in railroad unemployment insurance account in unemployment trust fund 
and is not included in receipts of general and special accounts of the a 
Amounts therefore differ from figures on p. 80, table 1, which represent only 
the 10 percent deposited with the Treasury. 

6 Not available. 

7 Includes $40.6 million subsequently refunded to States which did not 
— taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to Federal 

overnment. 
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tributions, State unemployment contributions, 
and Federal unemployment taxes (table 3). 

The major part of Federal social security 
tax receipts is accounted for by Federal insurance 
contributions, which represented 87.6 percent of 
the total in 1940-41, as compared with 84.9 per- 
cent in the previous year and 84.8 percent for the 
entire period of collection through June 1941. 
Federal insurance contributions—totaling $691 
million in 1940-41—increased 14.2 percent over 
the preceding fiscal year, while Federal unem- 


ployment tax collections of $97.7 million repre. 
sented a decrease of 9.2 percent. The decrease jp 
Federal unemployment tax collections is explained 
primarily by the fact that Federal unemployment 
taxes on 1940 pay rolls, most of which were 
received in January-February 1941, were based 
upon only as much as $3,000 in wages and salaries 
received in a year. Taxable pay rolls in 1939, 
on which 1939-40 receipts were largely based, 
included all wages and salaries in covered employ. 
ment. The comparability of unemployment tax 


Table 4.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes,' by internal revenue collection district, 
April-June 1941 and fiscal year 1940-41 


[In thousands] 









































April-June 1941 Fiscal year 1940-41 
Internal revenue collection district in— , . _ | | hk. 
nsurance /|Unemployment) Insurance Unemplo 
Total contributions # | taxes # Total contributions ! one 
i canpllineudesses cchhntnitaataneepinkibadibesdin $203, 166.9 $192, 442.1 | $10, 724.8 | $788, 263. 6 $688, 177.9 $100, 085.7 
EE REE OA > ERTIES 1, 585.3 1, 505.0 80.3 6, 135. 8 5, 367.7 768. 1 
Arizona. ..............-- aeweceasencacncccccossccsecceseces 318.1 309. 7 8.4 1, 239. 5 1,061.0 178.6 
iii thictkbnnsercaaadbaceseqeasbecucdeunentes 558.3 539. 5 | 18.9 2, 238.7 1,999.7 29.0 
ES EE EARLIEST 12, 213.6 11, 773.1 440.4 48, 391.0 42, 819.5 5, 571.5 
aia alae, ol atin titi maiaipiiatibinnaia 1, 061.0 1, 007.9 | 53.1 4, 330.4 | 3, 839. 4 490.9 
i iichacctaranesneséihbdncanesetcapienscotnes 4,485.2 | 4,327.4 157.8 17,328. 4 15, 374. 5 1, 953.9 
nc cietieecammes 1,705.8 | 1, 597.8 107.9 5, 687.5 5, 031.4 656.1 
i ciciaknesertintgpecécediteteneeonetenedecesos 1, 726.6 1, 661.7 4.9 6, 031.6 5, 379. 2 652.4 
i tiemitbingbendgdhtinadcotnenscsrtcencerssecmescaes 2, 230. 4 2, 126.4 104.0 8, 224.6 7, 228. 1 996.5 
it thiendtinimnbiininncegsetccecedaduabanssetes 421.7 410.6 11.1 1, 599.0 1,412.7 186.3 
I Spann aneoogas " 311.8 .2 6.6 1, 381.5 1, 237.4 14.1 
TNS I 18, 072.3 16, 828.9 1, 243.4 | 71, 266.4 62, 025.8 9, 240.6 
Rt ae ee 3, 694.8 3, 575.4 119.5 | 14, 691.6 12, 940.7 1, 750.8 
ree Dd iintiitnapitiiihaenwainndaiatnnetwedn 1, 665. 2 1,611.2 54.1 7, 103.7 6, 301.3 802.4 
ie tanh ctensintanwabedsagnbesocopshesdasabodsse 887.8 842.6 45.2 3, 515.7 3, 046.8 469.0 
Sl icidlincherhinsibvheaapbbeteeeaternsinesgense cccsee 1, 616.7 1, 568.2 48.5 6, 194.0 5, 368.8 825.2 
idan nth eiiniadambaagthebeedeatdodanenedéacen 1,745.2 1, 681.1 64.2 6,310.6 5, 584.2 726.4 
ae seatbelt detente 756.7 732.3 24.3 3,161.8 2,808.4 353.4 
Maryland (including District of Columbia) ---............ 3, 834.9 3, 693. 6 141.3 14, 918.8 | 12, 992.7 1,925.1 
tha eaeccaccsnngenenaieesa ; 9, 069.5 8, 696. 2 373.3 , 987.5 | 30, 756.4 4, 231.2 
| 
13, 869.1 13, 067.2 801.9 51, 206. 3 | 45, 158.4 6, 137.9 
2, 646.1 2, 531.3 | 114.8 11, 259.8 | 9,819.5 1, 440.3 
507.0 495.8 11.2 1, 994.7 1, 772.6 222.0 
5, 020.7 4,758.8 261.9 19, 486. 3 17, 062. 1 2, 424.2 
314.2 300. 6 | 13.5 425.0 1, 282.2 142.8 
822.8 780.9 | 41.9 | 3,471.4 3, 041.5 430.0 
evada : ' ms Di te aad 140.2 120.7 19.5 504.3 479.9 114.3 
New Hampshire... ....- cdetinadinibSitiiinewbii oe 536. 1 512.3 23.8 2, 163. 5 1,905, 2 258.3 
New Jersey (2 districts) _- DIES RS £5 ATE ee 7, 672.4 7, 258.0 414.4 29, 591.5 25, 807.3 3, 784.3 
New Mexico.........._. ehnaipatentiltlecs siieeiiies 186. 0 182. 5 3.5 | 759.3 680. 1 79.2 
ER ee Se 43, 032.0 0, 069.1 | 2, 962.9 167, 042.9 142, 930. 4 24, 112.5 
ee an cmonmimiee EE SE 2, 763. 6 2, 658. 6 | 105.0 | 10, 238.9 | 9,010.3 1, 228.7 
I i a ee 145.7 140.5 6.1 | 646.9 | 586.7 60.3 
Ohio (4 districts) .........- ssineatiarch tithadliaainateipapiiitinnadieceds toed 14, 017.5 13, 314.9 | 702.6 | 54, 325.2 | 47, 485. 6 6, 830.6 
ie aintousiiapsibinindieigdnaes 1, 565.3 | 1,475.8 | 89.4 6,439.2 | 5, 637.1 802.1 
EE TR SS ee A 1, 307.6 | 1, 259. 1 48.4 | 5, 291.1 | 4, 684.6 606.5 
CO OS OO Se i 19, 997.8 18, 943.8 | 1,054.0 | 77, 057.6 | 67,739. 5 9, 318.1 
ET ST TR 1, 543. 2 | 1, 500.3 42.9 | 5, 657.8 | 4, 950.0 707.9 
8 le RE RSE NCR eae TH 1) 081.7 | 1/040. 2 | 41.5 3,953.3 3. 475.8 471.5 
ll itignhdvence:sisbeseone Spknevinawpeene 167.4 | 168.6 | 3.7 733.9 | 668.3 65.5 
a eS LE 1,925.1 | 1,866.3 | 58.8 7,423.3 | 6, 502. 0 921.3 
EESTI ae 4,707.9 | 4, 496.8 211.0 | 18, 270.8 | 15, 929. 2 2, 341.7 
EE eeitsdtdccnccncnceweessetecesetbiaienes — 414.0 401.2 12.8 | 1,769.1 1, 550. 5 218.6 
Vermont.........- Pomsincbcnbisdennedadbieecinhiiades 320.4 | 310.8 9.6 | 1,350.7 | 1, 200. 2 150.5 
SE se een . 4,423.3 | 2,312.4 | 110.8 | 8, 765. 7 7, 701.8 1, 063.9 
ven CT TE ETT 2,459.7 | 2, 346.3 | 113.4 9,828.4 | 8, 712.6 1, 115.8 
a 3 lle een emneibaneened 1, 561.5 | 1, 485.6 75.9 6, 288.3 5, 511.5 776.8 
ee he i cainnnened | 3, 907.5 3,714.4 193.1 15, 758. 4 | 13, 751.8 2, 006.6 
i tlt et eemioadinegedonagaeeianecabaean 150.6 | 140.3 10.3 641.8 | 565. 5 76.3 





1 Data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and Warrants 
Division of the Treasury Department and therefore differ slightly from the 
tax receipts in tables 1 and 3, which are based on the Daily Statement of the 
U. 8. Treasury. Amounts listed in this table represent collections made 
in internal revenue collection districts in the respective States and covered 
into the Treasury. The amount received by a particular district does not 


necessarily” represent taxes paid with respect to employment within the 
State in which that district is located. 

? See table 3, footnote 1. 

* See table 3, footnote 4. 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of 
Accounts and Deposits. 
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receipts between the two fiscal years is further 
affected by the fact that in a few States, including 
New York and Michigan, where wages in excess 
of $3,000 were not taxable under the State laws 
in 1939, taxes at the full 3-percent Federal rate 
on amounts in excess of $3,000 were included in 
the Federal unemployment tax collections. 

State unemployment contributions, like Federal 
insurance contributions, showed a rise during 
1940-41, amounting to 4.0 percent, despite the 
fact that many States changed the contribution 
base to accord with the $3,000 provision of the 
Federal act. The increase in both types of re- 
ceipts reflects the improved employment and 
pay-roll conditions associated with defense ac- 
tivities. 

A total of $35.5 million was collected under the 
Carriers Taxing Act in the April-June quarter— 
1.4 percent more than in the preceding quarter 
and 9.3 percent more than in the corresponding 
quarter a year ago. Inasmuch as the tax rate 
was 3 percent each on employers and employees 
in all 3 quarters, the increases for the most recent 
periods reflect increased employment and increased 
carrier pay rolls during the past year. Tax 
collections for the fiscal year were $136.9 million, 
or 13.2 percent more than the amount collected in 
the preceding fiscal year, when receipts in the 
first 9 collections at the 
2%-percent rate. 

The unadjusted Federal Reserve Board index 
of industrial production rose 3 points in June to a 
record figure of 156; the monthly average for 
1940-41 was 136, or 17 percent higher than the 
monthly average of 116 for 1939-40. Comparison 
of this increase with the 14-percent increase in 
Federal insurance contributions and the 4-percent 
rise in State unemployment contributions during 
the same period is limited by the fact that social 
security tax receipts lag approximately one quarter 
behind the general economic indexes to which 
they relate. 

Further increases in social security tax receipts 
may be anticipated during the first quarter of 
1941-42. The Department of Labor indicates 
that during April and May general wage-rate 
increases affected nearly 1.5 million workers in 
manufacturing industries. The durable-goods 
industries, where most of the defense production 
is concentrated, reported extension of overtime 
with accompanying increases in pay rolls. Most 


months represented 
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of these workers are covered by the Federal 
insurance tax acts. 

Total expenditures for grants to States under 
the Social Security Act, on a checks-cashed basis, 
were $59 million larger in 1940-41 than in 1939-40 
(table 5). These grants to States include outlays 
under previous fiscal-year appropriations, thus ac- 
counting for the apparent excess of expenditures 
over appropriations in 1940-41. Throughout the 
6 years of operation under the Social Security Act, 


Table 5.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for 
administrative expenses and grants to States under 
the Social Security Act for the fiscal years 1939-40 and 
1940-41! 


{In thousands] 





| Fiscal year 1939-40] Fiscal year 1940-41 















































Item 
— |Expend- | — Expend- 
tions 2 | itures * tions 2 itures 
Total._........-......-.-------|$383, 844 |$379, 139 |$440, 894 | $446, 682 
Administrative expenses... 25,188 | 22,638 | 27,604 | 31,515 
————— ' 
Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Board 4_- . ..--| 24,750 22, 222 27, 220 25, 668 
Department of Labor, Children’s 
SEL, 4 atanubeletadad : -| 338 323 364 362 
Department of Commerce, Bu- | 
reau of the Census. _----_- 100 | 93 110 113 
Department of the Treasury °_. () | (*) (5) 5. 373 
Grants to States 358, 655 | 356,501 | 413,200 | 415, 167 
Federal Security Agency - - | 349,000 | 346,955 | 402,000 | 404, 111 
Social Security Board 339, 500 | 337, 516 391, 000 | 393, 338 

















Old-age assistance_...... | 225,000 | 227,633 | 245,000 260, 080 
Aid to dependent children} 45,000 | 45,380 | 75,000 63, 222 
Aid to the blind -. 8, 000 6, 168 10, 000 7, 069 
Unemployment compen- | | 
sation administration 61, 500 | 7 58,335 | 61,000 | 7 62,967 
Public Health Service: Pub- 
lic health work | 9,500} 9,439) 11,000| 10,773 
Department of Labor, Children’s | 
Bureau _. . ‘ | 9,655 | 9,546) 11,200 11, 056 
Maternal and child health | | 
services .| 4,800] 4,767] 5,820 5, 536 
Services for crippled children.| 3, 350 3,201 | 3,870| 3,986 
Child welfare services 1, 505 | 1, 487 1, 510 1, 534 





1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Secu- 
rity Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
purposes. Such is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for which 
$111,500 was appropriated in 1939-40 and $113,000 in 1940-41 for administration 
in the Office of Education, and $1,938,000 in 1939-40 and $2 million in 1940-41 
For disease and sanitation investigations of the Public 


for grants to States. 
$1,625,000 in 


Health Service, appropriations were $1,640,000 in 1939-40 and 
1940-41 in addition to grants to States shown in this table. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 
Appropriations for 1939-40 include additional appropriations of $17.3 million 
approved Aug. 9, 1939. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. Includes expend- 
itures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

4 Includes amounts expended by the Board in administration of title II of 
the act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. Fiscal year 1940-41 ap- 
propetations and expenditures include amounts for administration of the 

WVagner-Peyser Act. 

5 Ty amounts expended by the Treasury in administration of title 
II of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. 

6 Not available. 

’ Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for em- 
ployment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment 
compensation program. Excludes grants to States for employment service 
administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act, for which $3.5 million was 
appropriated in 1939-40 and $3 million in 1940-41. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. S. Treasury (expenditures). 
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the largest expenditure for grants to States has 
been made under the public assistance programs, 
principally for old-age assistance (chart 1). Total 
administrative expenses under the act also rose 
during 1940-41. Amounts expended by the 
Treasury Department in administering title II of 
the Social Security Act, included for the first 
time in 1940-41, contributed to the increase. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


Contributions of $3.3 million were appropriated 
to the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
in June, bringing total appropriations for 1940-41 
to $688 million.’ This fiscal year was the first 


Chart 1.—Federal grants to States under the Social 
Security Act, by fiscal year, 1935-41 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8S. Treasury. 


during which trust fund appropriations were re- 
quired by law to be equal to collections under the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act. Total as- 
sets of the fund as of the end of the fiscal year 
were $2,398 million and exceeded total assets at 
the end of 1939-40 by 37 percent (table 8). 

On June 30, 1941, $265 million of 3-percent old- 
age reserve account notes issued in 1936-37 
matured and were the first of the special obliga- 
tions issued to the trust fund to reach maturity. 
The sums thus made available were invested in 
2.5-percent old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund notes along with the regular quarterly invest- 
ment which took place during the month. In ad- 


1 Excludes $2.4 million, representing receipts col/ected prior to July 1, 1940, 
which was not available for appropriation to the trust find. 
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dition, $11.0 million of 3-percent old-age reserye 
account notes maturing June 30, 1944, were ro. 
deemed during June, and this entire sum was 


Table 6.—Federal grants to States for public assistance! 
and administration of unemployment compensation 
laws and State employment services: * Advances cer. 
tified* by the Social Security Board to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, for the fiscal year 1940-41 


{In thousands] 





LL 


| Public assistance Employment 























security 
_ — = es 
State | Aid to | Under | Under 
Old-age | depend- | Aid to | the Social _ the 
assistance | ent chil- | the blind | Security Wagner- 
dren | | Act Peyser 
Act 
a — weal 
Total. ........|$259, 874. 9 |$62, 992.2 | $7,073. 2 $62, 461.6 | $3, 183.9 
Alabama. .... 1, 204. 1 563. 3 36. 2 644.3 65.0 
Alaska. ....... 272.0 ee. sd 63. 8 10.0 
Arizona. .... aaa 1, 475.5 524. 8 | 64.4 270.7 | 13.0 
Arkansas..__.-__. 1064.8| 490.6) 60.1; 451.7) 4g 
California.____. 35,844.1 | 3,698.3 | 1,858.0] 4,6827| 34 
Colorado. ...... 7,183.2 1,133.6 119.6 | 53.3 | 26.0 
Connecticut. ______. | 2,952.5 (*) 30.6 | 1,345.0 | 40.8 
Delaware. ______- 168. 8 127.2} (@) | ‘213.3 1L0 
District of Columbia _| 543.8 222. 2 | 38.8 | 313.0; @& 
Pinsssacsccss S08 490. 4 214, 2 | 622.9 | 36.6 
Georgia. ..-. | 2, 144.5 628. 4 104. 5 888. 1 75.0 
Hawaii___. 149.3 270. 6 8.2 115.9 | 15.0 
Idaho- -__. | 1,273.6 564.1 | 40.9 253. 3 1L2 
Tilinois.___- 3 19, 445.3 oO | @ 4,707.8) 1868 
Indiana. -.-_._.-- 7,494.9 | 2,909.6 322.8 | 1,624.3] 81.8 
lowa...._... sncaacel 48 “ | 285 5! 7 | 69 8 
as 3,412.2 1, 097. 5 | 196. 9 414.7 65.4 
Kentucky | 3,066.3) (4 (4) 765.0 | 67.4 
Louisiana. -. ..--| 2,554.7 | 2,206.1 125. 7 741.3 50.9 
Maine _-. 1,718.6 | 330. 8 156. 9 447.3 | 19.4 
Maryland | 1,982.7] 1,455.5 90.2} 779.3] 40.0 
Massachusetts | 15,332.9| 2,840.2 171.1} 3,145.8 | 103.4 
Michigan 8,144.5 | 3,978.0 153.0 | 2,929.3 | 124.0 
Minnesota | 8,184.6 1, 956. 1 171.5 | 1,246.2 62.3 
Mississippi : | 1,359.2 4.1 54.8 389. 3 48.7 
Missouri. - -- | 10,829. 1 2, 166.9 (4) | 1,627.9 | 110.8 
Montana... | 1,468.6 445.1 31.7 277.2 | 13.6 
Nebraska ..| 3,236.9 1, 069. 2 91.8 355. 4 | 35.6 
Nevada. . | 385.3 | (4) (‘) 162. 8 | 10.7 
New Hampshire ---__| 870. 5 | 138.8 47.9 319. 2 | 13.1 
New Jersey. - -- .-| 3,938.9 2, 004. 7 125.6 | 2,841.4 | 102.1 
New Mexico-- 501.9 | 345. 1 27.6 184.1 10.5 
New York. ----| 17, 921.5 | 6,483.4 478.4 | 8,330.9] 3049 
North Carolina - ---.. | 2,346.8) 1,028.8 199.7 | 1,069.9 4.2 
North Dakota__..._.. 931.2 | 498. 4 34.3 206.8 | 16.5 
Ade ae RSS 19, 066.3 | 2,072.7 520.1 | 3,387.1 129.0 
Oklahoma own 9, 288.2 | 1,918.2 248. 2 607.1 | 50.0 
Oregon ___- | 2,571.3 | 376.5 68.3 774.5 4.1 
Pennsylvania 12, 537.6 | 10, 285.9 (*) 559. 3 | 273.4 
Rhode Island _ - -_. 858.7 208. 8 9.2 714.0 17.4 
South Carolina 847.5 297.7 52.7 528.3 | 42.1 
South Dakota | 1754.1 127.9 23.9 143. 6 | 16.8 
Tennessee... .. . | 2511.0! 1,609.0 111.4 912.7 76.2 
Texas... . | 10, 276.6 (4) (4) 2, 080. 3 183.5 
Utah. ; | 2,057.6 727.4 31.6 284. 6 12.3 
Vermont. _-_.-- 573.4 120. 5 21.0 219.3 10.0 
Virginia____. 1, 281. 1 596. 3 85.8 860.2 | 59.8 
Washington ....| 7,205.8 1, 015. 0 206.9 987.3 39.5 
West Virginia | 1,586.4 | 1,483.0 97.4 772.0 45.0 
Wisconsin... 7, 231.8 2, 096. 6 283.4 1,015.7 74.2 
Wyoming. .__. ------| 514.4 1 10.0 


14.5 23.9 167 





1 Figures not comparable with those on amount of obligations incurred for 
mete to recipients, which represent payments from Federal, State, and 
ocal funds and exclude administrative expense. 

2 Excludes State and local appropriations to employment service. 

3 Advances are certified for specified period of operation which is not neces 
sarily period in which certification is made. 

4 No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 

5 Not available, because funds for the District of Columbia employment 
service are included in funds of the Bureau of Employment Security whieh 
maintains it. 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
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made available to the account of the disbursing 
officer. Reimbursements to the Treasury for ad- 
ministrative expenses for the entire quarter, 


amounting to $6.6 million, were paid from the 
disbursing officer’s account during June, although 
they are noted in the fund account both in the 


Table 7.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in 
the fiscal years 1939-40 and 1940-41 ! 


[In thousands] 





State 


Total, 
States 


all participating 


Alabama. .. . 

Alaska. . .- 

Arizona. - - 
Arkansas... 
California. . 

Colorado 

Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 


Georgia... 


Kansas 


Maryland_. 
Massachusetts 
Michigan . 
Minnesota. . 
Mississippi 
Missouri. . .- 
Montana... 
Nebraska - 
Nevada. . 

New Hampshire 


New Jersey _ - 

New Mexico... 
New York... 

North Carolina 
North Dakota_. 
aa 

Oklahoma.._.. 
Oregon... $ 
Pennsylvania__ 
Puerto Rico... 


Rhode Island _ 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee_. 
Texas.___ 


Virginia__. 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


| 


Fiscal year | 


1939-40, 


total grants 


2N=- 
& 
“ 


PHLOEM LPs 


504. 
, 861. 
820 
216. 


LL) 


748 

§22. 
834 

919. 
680 
696, 
936, 
535 

032 
398. 
672. 
816. 


“Mb NOSAKD 


© ow 


aowoo-. 
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Total 
grants 





| 3, 156.7 | 

470.4 

2, 555. 1 

2, 605. 6 

46, 835. 4 

9, 177.0 

4,616.8 

596. 3 

1, 323.7 | 
4, 589. 1 





723.8 

2, 352. 1 
24, 949.9 | 

12, 835. 3 

&, 495. 4 
5, 487.7 | 
4, 437.3 | 
6, 161.3 | 


| 
| 4, 470. 2 | 


2, 854. 5 
} 


4, 660.4 | 
21, 985. 6 | 


1, 826. 4 
25, 686. 5 
12, 526.3 

4,062.1 | 
29, 479.7 | 

616. 2 


2, 002. 1 
2, 243. 4 
2, 258. 0 
5, 718.9 
13, 534.9 | 
3, 332. 7 
1, 086. 1 
3, 345. 6 
9, 773. 5 
4, 309.4 
11, 013. 2 
954. 5 


Fiscal year 1940-41 











| $414, 535.5 | $259, 781.0 





' 


























| | 








Federal Security Agency Department of Labor 
Public 
Social Security Board Health Children’s Bureau 
Service 
] 
| Unemploy- Maternal 
Old-age | ,Aid © | Aig to the | mentcom-| Public and child |Servicesfor| Child 
assistance | “ont blind pensation health health - welfare 
; —. ildren | adminis- work services ch. m | services 
| tration ? 
| $62,990.8 | $7,073.2 | $63,011.2 | $10, 748.1 $5, 471.3 $3, 928.3 | $1, 531.8 
1, 204.1 563. 3 36. 2 648.4 350.7 220. 5 86. 6 47.0 
72.0 (®) () 64.0 41.1 61.8 16.5 15.0 
1, 475. 5 524.8 | 64.4 272.1 74.6 90. 4 33.0 20.4 
1, 084. 8 490.6 | 60.1 455. 6 262. 1 111.7 91.1 49.5 
35,840.1 | 3, 698.3 | 1, 858. 0 4,721.5 383. 9 175.8 142.5 15.3 
7, 183.2 1, 133. 6 119.6 456. 0 111.3 89.7 63. 6 19.9 
2,952.5) @) | 30.6 1, 350.0 124. 5 70. 6 67.6 21.0 
168.8 | 127.2 (3) 214.3 34.7 29. 6 5.2 16.6 
538.9 | 222. 2 38.8 314.9 76.8 82.0 41.3 8.8 
2, 892. 2 | 490. 4 | 214. 2 626. 0 177.1 111.1 58.8 19.2 
2, 144.5 | 628. 4 104. 5 896.8 | 329.9 187.8 130.9 47.5 
149. 3 | 270.6 8.2 116. 2 75.7 46.6 42.1 15.1 
1, 273.6 | 564.1 | 40.9 | 255.7 116. 5 46.5 36.8 17.9 
19, 423.0 | () () 4, 731.3 453. 9 122.4 172.0 47.4 
7, 494.9 | 2, 909. 6 322.8} 1,633.1 233.7 100. 6 105.8 34.8 
7, 257.8 | (3) 228.5 | 560. 5 233.0 92. 2 92.3 31.0 
3,412.2] 1,097.5 196. 9 | 418.4 155. 4 85.0 89. 9 32.5 
3, 066. 3 | (8) (3) 770.3 324. 2 132. 2 104.9 39.4 
2,554.7 | 2,206.1 | 125.7 | 746. 7 193. 0 142.8 65.1 37.1 
1, 718.6 330. 8 | 156. 9 | 450.8 54.3 84.5 39. 6 19.0 
1,982.7] 1,455.5 | 90.2 | 781.9 153. 4 109. 8 64.5 22.4 
15,332.9| 2,840.2 171.1 3, 160.4 275.2 103. 7 90.5 11.5 
8, 143. 1 3, 977.0 | 153.0 2,940.7 | 315.9 164.6 136. 1 42.4 
8,131.5 | 1,956.1 171.5 1, 251.0 205. 9 101.8 82.2 29.1 
1, 359. 2 | 54.1 | 54.8 | 391.9 287.2 135.9 53.7 45.7 
10, 829. 1 2, 166. 9 | (3) 1, 637.3 272.8 43.6 91.0 50.1 
1, 468.6 | 445.1 | 31.7 279. 5 68. 9 59.7 44.8 18.2 
3, 286.9 | 1, 069. 2 | 91.8 358. 5 94.9 60.5 53.3 29.7 
385.3 | (*) (3) 163. 9 40.7 44.1 7.6 8.7 
870.5 | 138.8 47.9 | 320.6 58.3 37.7 18.8 16.0 
3938.9] 2004.7 125.6 2, 854. 6 256. 5 88, 2 87.5 27.4 
501.9 | 345. 1 27.6 188. 4 93.9 123.5 36. 5 12.5 
17,921.5 | 6,483.4 478. 4 8, 395. 4 688. 9 276.8 156. 9 40. 2 
2,346.8 | 1,028.8 199.7 1,074. 5 | 378.8 186. 2 113.2 48.3 
923. 3 | 498. 3 | 34.3 208. 4 | 42.5 §2.1 44.0 23.5 
19, 066. 3 2, 072.7 520.1 | 3,409.2 308. 1 131.7 128.6 49.8 
9, 288, 2 1, 918. 2 248. 2 | 611.4 233. 5 97.8 88.3 40.7 
2, 571.3 | 376. 5 68.3 | 779.3 | 102.6 64.0 81.5 18.6 
12, 537.6 10, 285. 9 | (3) 5, 596. 4 | 643.1 150. 7 172.5 93. 6 
scolvahsauete ol 279.7 214.0 90.3 32.3 
858. 7 298.8 | 9.2 717.6 | 57.0 30.8 16.9 13.0 
847. 5 7.7 | 52.7 530.8 252. 9 144.6 83.8 33.4 
1, 754. 1 127.9 28.9 154.6 81.0 54.9 39.5 17.0 
2, 511.0 1, 609.0 | 111.4 920.0 | 325.0 130.0 72.8 39.6 
10, 276.6 (3) (®) 2, 247. 2 | 528.7 276. 4 154.0 52.1 
2, 057. 6 727.4 31.6 286. 4 | 75.8 70. 2 66.9 16.7 
573.4 120. 5 21.0 221.4 55.0 60. 1 21.1 13.5 
1, 280.8 596. 3 85.8 | 863.9 | 268. 5 110.1 102.4 37.8 
7, 295.8 1,015.0 206. 9 | 995. 3 132.0 46.9 59. 5 22.0 
1,586.4 | 1,483.0 | 97.4 | 775.9 181.1 79.3 79. 2 27.0 
7,231.8} 2,096.6 | 283. 4 | 1,024.1 | 158.8 102.9 83.0 32.6 
514.4 154. 5 23.9 | 168. 2 | 24.8 35.0 21.5 12.1 











! Excludes Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation under the Social 
Security Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for 


similar purposes. 


‘Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for em- 
Ployment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment 
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compensation program, but excludes grants under the Wagner-Peyser Act. 


3 No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 


Source: Compiled from data furnished by the U. 8. Treasury Department 
Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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Daily Statement of the United States Treasury 
and in table 8 as monthly transactions in order 
to balance current expenditures. 

Benefits during June under the old-age and 
survivors insurance program, on a checks-cashed 
basis, totaled $7.1 million, an increase of 2 per- 
cent over May 1941 and of 171 percent over June 
1940. Benefit payments in 1940—-41—the first 
full fiscal year of monthly benefit payments— 
amounted to $64.3 million. The increase in ben- 
efit payments in 1940-41 made it necessary to 
maintain larger sums with the disbursing officer 
during the year. As a result, cash with the dis- 
bursing officer at the end of the month reached as 
high as $15.5 million during 1940-41, as compared 
with the high of $7.1 million during 1939-40. 


Railroad Retirement Account 


Beginning with this issue, reports on the status 
of the railroad retirement account (table 9) will 
be based on data appearing in the Daily State- 
ment of the United States Treasury to conform 
with data in the table on the status of the old-age 


were based on data prepared by the Bureau of 
General Control, Division of Finance, of the 
Railroad Retirement Board, and data on benefit 
payments and the resulting balances were based 
on the amount of benefit checks drawn by the 
disbursing officer. In the new table, benefit 
payments and the resulting balances are based on 
the amount of benefit checks cashed and returned 
to the Treasury. The cumulative total of ben. 
efit payments cleared through the Treasury js 
somewhat less than the amount of ~hecks drawn 
by the disbursing officer and considerably less 
than the benefits certified to the Treasury for 
payment (table 1, page 67). Through June the 
total amount of benefit payments based on checks 
cashed and returned to the Treasury was $102 
million less than the total amount certified for 


payment. 
The last balance of the appropriation for 
1940-41 was transferred to the trust fund 


April. In May and June, Treasury notes were 
converted into cash to be used, together with 
previous cash balances and accumulated interest, 

















and survivor insurance trust fund (table8). Hith- to meet benefit certifications. In June, Treasury 
erto, the reports on the railroad retirement account notes totaling $10.0 million and $2.5 million 
Table 8.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-41 
& pe I 
{In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period | Contribu- | Transfers 1 Special ne ef notes a ‘ redit of Total 
|tions appro-| from gen- | Interest | Benefit ition. — ican’ | asmesen assets 
priated to | eralfundto| received # | | payments ¢ | «7 — — ond of, | endef | stendot 
trust fund ' | trust fund? | | ‘penses s-percent 2'4-percent period period ¢ period 
_ eee gare ee —— 
San through June 1941 (488, 141 |7 $1, 705, 000 $143, 072 $99, 470 $39, 128 | [* 052, 500 $1, 328, 100 $10, 778 $6, 238 $2, 397, 615 
year: | | | 
Ee Se 265, 000 2, 262 | 27 | 267, 100 | 73 62 267, 235 
NS SOR aR 387, 000 15, 412 5, 404 | 395, 200 |... 1, 931 12 777, MS 
EE viicnicumancmauhi ere 503, 000 26, 951 13, 892 | 514, 900 3, 036 fa 1, 180, 302 
i ss NNT Seen aar Te 7 550, 000 | 42, 489 | 15, 805 | 12, 288 236, 000 324, 900 6, 098 ”) 1, 744, 698 
1940-41 __- ee =< } ewes 55, 958 | 64, 342 | 26,840 | —360,700 | 1,003, 200 10, 778 38 2, 397, 615 
1940 | | | 
OO a al 7 141, 000 42, 240 | 2, 630 | 6, 106 —11,000 | 183, 900 6, 098 500 1, 744, 698 
So aes 38, ; 10 3, 117 2, 221 —5, 000 7, 979 36, 354 1, 777, 434 
SF 121, 413 17 3, 565 2, 221 | —5, 000 | 9, 413 155, 565 1, 893, 078 
September. .___..- 2, 761 77 3, 878 2, 221 —11, 500 | 159, 000 10, 370 3, 848 1, 889, 817 
«a eae 34, 500 42 | 4, 942 2, 407 —5, 000 | 10, 426 | 35, O85 1, 917, O11 
November. ...... 125, 124 54 4, 783 2, 407 —5, 000 | 10, 640 158, 760 2, 035, 000 
ss econ 141 | | 171 5, 169 | 2, 438 —12, 100 163, 000 10, 416 3, 789 2, 030, 706 
| 
il | 
January..........- ie NRRL 164 5, 422 2,095 | —10,000 14, 992 35, 783 2, 057, 275 
February... : «| SP aeets 96 5, 887 2, 005 —65, 000 14, 101 168. 221 2. 183, 822 
ss | Ss | Ra } « 241 6, 718 | 2, 126 —11, 200 171, 000 12, 262 4, 246 2, 177, 808 
oo ] dem [oo | it} fae] | Zam | som inet | anit | 2am 
ANA ets cemteesnatisinllininiiiapied : inatereaiae 1 : —5, 000 13, 527 189, 126 2, 348, 
iecinbinees Sa 3, 286 |..........-. 54, 715 | 7, 135 | 2,203 | —275, 900 510, 200 10, 778 6, 238 2, 397, 615 








1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund . - equal taxes collected under 


the Federal Insurance Contributions A 
? For fiscal 1936-37, $265 mailtion was coprepttetes: for 1937-38, $500 
million; for 1 ee million plus additional $30 million made avaliable 


by 1940 Treasury | Department Appropriation Act; and for 1939-40 


7 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 
redeemed, in month of redemption. 


4 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury 

5 Minus +" represent notes redeemed. 

* Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 

? Excludes $1.0 million made available for investment from amounts to 
credit of fund account. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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Ireau of Table 9.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1936-41 
of the [In thousands] 
benefit — ' 
Receipts Assets at end of period 
@ based cneisiatiiaitil, «nameless ian Brite cre 
by th eo r . Benefit | 
e Period | Transfers | yayments! | 3-percent To credit of | To credit of 
Amount | from appro- | Interest re- | ?®9 | , “ent isb o- 
benefit sppeeprited | praton te | cxved | ‘Tiegury | sppropria- | alebering | Tota 
ased on a —_ PSN? A cutaos) Por ih —{—_—_ ___}____ 
eturned Cumolative through June 194 | $408,500 | $408, 500 | $3,420 | $419, 896 $74, 000 | $2,503 | $10, 530 $87, 033 
of ben. Fee ough June 1038 146, 500 146, 406 | 1, 411 79, 849 66, 200 234 1, 628 68, 062 
. i 1938-39 118, 250 107, 004 | 2, 202 105, 774 67, 200 13, 206 2, 334 82, 740 
sury 1s 1939-40. - | 120, 150 120, 650 2, 283 113, 009 79, 400 10, 847 1, 826 92, 073 
drawn 1940-41 . - 2113, 600 124, 350 2, 534 121, 174 74, 000 2, 508 10, 530 87, 033 
1940 | | 
ly less a... Beer ie 0 | 2, 283 9, 604 79, 400 10, 847 1, 826 92, 075 
jaly..... 122, 600 20, 000 é 9, 758 79, 400 113, 449 12, 066 ) 204, 915 
ry for ‘August... 26, 000 | ; 9, 892 85, 400 87, 450 22, 173 195, 028 
september 10,000 |............. 9, 997 85, 400 77, 451 22, 176 188, 026 
ine the October... 1" ¥=9; 000 0 | * 10, 026 85, 400 68, 453 15, 147 166, 000 
November 20. 000 | 10, 028 85, 400 48, 454 22, 118 155, 972 
checks December... ci | 0 | 10, 028 ( 48, 455 12, 089 145, 044 
3 $10.2 1941 | | 
} January . ‘ | 10, 000 9, 989 85, 400 38, 456 12, 090 135, 955 
ied for February 20,000 |"-....... 9, 947 85, 400 18, 458 22, 151 126, 008 
March. Sacer 10, 258 85, 400 8, 450 21, 891 115, 750 
April... | 8, 350 ; 10, 391 85, 400 111 19, 848 105, 359 
aa 0 37 10. 516 84, 000 49 10, 831 94, 879 
mn for i... | 0 2, 497 10, 343 74, 000 2, 503 10. 530 87, 033 
ind in 
ae 1 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. service account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad 
S$ Were 1 Represents balances in a pa = trust ~~ accounts, including workers prior to 1937. 
: . net credit from adjustments such as cancelations and repayments. ' 
r with ‘ Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior- Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
terest, 
Pasury interest earned on the investments of the account pay -apoRar pe: = Ps _— - es trus 
ili . u ithdrawals for nefit ments 
nillion were added to the disposable funds. Benefit f ng f re » by 
ae quarter, 1936-41 
payments amounted to $10.3 million. The assets 
as of June 30, 1941, amounted to $87.0 million, pero ahaa 
$5.0 million less than at the end of the preceding 
year. DEPOSITS 
~~ Unemployment Trust Fund 
otal 
<a The assets of the unemployment trust fund as 200 
= of June 30 amounted to $2,284 million (table 10). 
oni As in the previous fiscal year, the investments 
ail acquired by this fund during 1940-41, amounting 
77,38 to $563 million, were smaller than those of the 100 
74, old-age and survivors insurance trust fund during 
3 the same period (table 8). Total investments of 
744, 08 the fund as of June 30 amounted to $2,273 million, 
20a. om while the other assets consisted of a cash balance . 
917, ol of $10.7 million. 
030,78 | The total of the balances to the credit of State 200 | 
al accounts on June 30 was $2,094 million—24 per- 
57, , WITHORAWALS 
183, cent larger than on June 30, 1940. Both deposits 
08, 3 and withdrawals were larger in 1940-41 than in 
307, 615 1939-40. Withdrawals in 1940-41 included $104 ~~ 
; “1° ’ 
— million transferred from State accounts to the 
p- railroad unemployment insurance account, as 
an: . i soma ° . 
nts to well as $433 million withdrawn for benefit pay- 
il ments. The latter figure was nearly $50 million 
1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 


or 10 percent less than such withdrawals in the 
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previous year; the decrease resulted mainly from 
improved employment conditions. 

Despite the large amount of transfers to the 
railroad unemployment insurance account, the 
excess of deposits over total State withdrawals 
was only $20.4 million less in 1940-41 than in the 
previous year (chart 2). A comparison of the 
State balances in the trust fund as of June 30 and 
at the end of the previous quarter indicates that 
decreases occurred for only two States. The 
Georgia account declined because of a transfer of 
$2.4 million to the railroad unemployment in- 
surance account in April. Montana has de- 
posited less in the trust fund in the April—June 
quarter than in the January-March quarter in 
each of the past 3 fiscal years. 


Although no transfers were made to the railroad 
unemployment insurance account during June, 
$14.7 million was deposited by the Railroad 
Retirement Board, bringing the total for the 
fiscal year to $61.3 million. Benefit payments 
from this account were almost 50 percent lower 
in June than in May, resulting in the lowest 
amount for any month since July 1939, the first 
month in which such payments were made. 

Interest on Treasury certificates redeemed dur. 
ing April—June 1941 was credited to the separate 
book accounts in the fund, along with the regular 
semiannual interest on all the investments held 
by the fund; $24.2 million was credited to the 
State accounts and $2.0 million to the railroad 
unemployment insurance account. 


Table 10.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-41 ' 





























{In thousands] 
Total Special Unex- Undis. State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 
Period assets at | Treasury ance ee 
period ry at end of/ at end of Deposits | Interest | With- a a trom State Deposits | Interest — tendet 
| pay- |ate 
period credited | drawals ¢ period ecssunts nT asente iod 
a — 28 Th 7 a 
$2, 283, 658 ($2,273,000 | $10,658 |......__. $3, 621, 359 |$128, 255 |$1, 655,877 |$2,093, 737 | § $105,901 | $105,596) $3, 261 | $32, 337 | $189, 921 
312, 389 293, 386 CU) 291, 703 2, 737 1,000 | aa = oan 
884, 247 559, 705 am 747, 660 15, 172 190, 975 SEE Uicccanccous — | : eae 
1, 280, 539 395, 000 fi } ae 811, 251 26, 837 441,795 | 1,280,539 |_......._.. i = : sania 
1, 724, 862 443,000 | 14,862 |......... 850,864 | 37, 524 484, 764 | 1, 693, 164 1,801 | 44, 249 202 | 14,552) 31,600 
2, 283, 658 563, 000 10, 658 |_........ 892,023 | 45,893 537,343 | 2,093,737 | #104,100 | 61,347 3, 059 17, 784 189, 921 
| 

1,724,862 | —11,000 | 14,862)... ___. 12,254 | 20,049 53,082 | 1, 603, 164 28 | 13,305 176 | 949 | 31,690 
1, 727, 044 13, 000 4,044 $20 ft GBRsetesaet 56,410 | 1, 605, 504 $414 ll | 602 | 31,432 
1, 817, 015 85, 000 9,015 20  < | =aSanee 51,741 | 1, 785, 427 0 1,062 | 925 31, 569 
1, 802,082 | —18,000 | 12,082 |_.....__. 9, 133 80,414 | 1,714, 424 43,549 | 13, 558 3 1, 020 87, 659 
1, 824, 962 31, 000 3, 962 68 | =e 82,994 | 1,688,171 50, 016 21 973 | 136,72 
1, 939, 111 113, 000 6,111 68 346, G8 |........ 29, 863 | 1,801,331 1,014 781 806 | 137,712 
1, 957, 977 11, 300 ET [scnrcsees 12,819 | 21,509 30, 826 | 1, 804, 833 1, 452 14, 608 1,016 1, 733 153, 144 
1, 995, 108 29,000 | 20.808 12 | ae 38,001 | 1,835,036 2, 462 40 3, 085 | ¢ 160, 061 
.| 2, 100, 651 113,000 | 13,351 12 145, 649 |......... 40, 426 | 1, 940, 259 2, 467 512 | 2,650) 160,381 
2, 092,339 | —10,000 15, 039 }........-. 13, 141 54 34,042 | 1,919, 412 0 15, 064 5; 2,522 | 172, 928 
2, 126, 553 40, 000 9, 253 106 | a 33, 440 | 1, 952, 489 § 2, 605 63 |_. .-| 173 173, 958 
2, 263, 477 137, 000 9,177 106 _ | aes 29,017 | 2,089, 607 31 863 |_. ‘ 1,088 | 173,764 
2, 283, 658 18,700 | 10,658 |........- 10,102 | 24, 197 30, 169 | 2,093, 737 0} 14,67 2, 037 | 554 | 189,921 












































book account for railroad unem- 
are held moneys ———. by the 
from — the Secretary of the T 


! Beginning July 1939, —y 


—- insurance account in 
Retirement Board and 


‘ Includes transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 
§ Includes amounts certified by the Social Security Board to the Secre 
of the Treasury in behalf of the State of Connecticut for payment into 


makes benefit payments as certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. road a insurance account in accordance with sec. 13 of the 
Trust fund ntains se ite account Tor each State agency, in which are Railroad ray =~ Insurance Act. 
- < moneys de from State ——— nt funds and from which * Includes $7.5 million transferred from railroad unemployment insurance 


tate agencies withdraw amounts as req 
Minus figures mew 2 certificates ~ -ky 
4 Interest on redeemed Treasury certificates, received by fund at time 
of redemption but credited to separate book accounts only in last month of 
each quarter. 


lor benefit payments. 


administration fund in accordance with amendments of Oct. 10, 1940, to the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security 


GENERAL 


“Agency—Independent Contractor—Salesman Not Em- 
ployee Under Workmen’s Compensation Act [Utah].” 
University of Chicago Law Review, Chicago, Vol. 8, No. 4 
(June 1941), pp. 753-756. 

Discusses the Utah case of Slover Bedding Co. v. Indus- 
trial Com’n., 107 P. 2d 1027, 1028 (Utah 1940), in which 
the court reversed an award by the State Industrial Com- 
mission under the Utah Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


CanaDA. Bureau or Statistics. Canada, 1941; The 
Oficial Handbook of Present Conditions and Recent 
Progress. Ottawa: hing’s Printer, 1941. 186 pp. 
Description of economic conditions in Canada, including 

a chapter on labor, unemployment insurance, relief, and 

old-age pensions. 

Conen, Witsur J. “Simplifying Social Security Collec- 
tions.”” Social Security, New York, Vol. 15, No. 6 
(June-July 1941), pp. 3—4. 

Discusses the relative merits of the stamp-book and pay- 
roll reporting systems of collecting social security taxes. 


“Cost of Living of the Working Classes.’”’ Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society, London, Vol. 104, Pt. I, 1941, 


pp. 53-58. 


Comment on the recently published findings of the 
inquiry conducted by the British Ministry of Labour. 


De Haas, J. Anton. “The Democratic New Order.” 
Harvard Business Review, New York, Vol. 19, No. 4 
(Summer 1941), pp. 470-481. 

Survey of a post-war new order including sections on 
long-term probabilities and responsibilities in the fields of 
labor and social security. 


“Field Organization of the Railroad Retirement Board.” 
Monthly Review of the Railroad Retirement Board, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 2, No. 6 (June 1941), pp. 5-8. Processed. 


Great Britain. Ministry or Lasour AND NATIONAL 

Service. Handbook. London, 1941. 20 pp. 

A booklet “intended to provide in a concise, nontechnical 
form a summary of the main functions of the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service in time of war and to show 
how the work is divided between different Departments of 
the Ministry.” 


Kineston, ONTARIO. QvuEEN’s University. Industrial 
Relations; Papers Presented at the Fifth Conference on 
Industrial Relations Sponsored by Queen’s University, 
September 18-20, 1940. Ki1gston: Industrial Relations 
Section, Queen’s University, 1940. 48 pp. 

Includes: The Present and Future Labour Supply, by 

Humphrey Mitchell; Trends in Company Benefit Plans for 

Employee Security, by Bryce M. Stewart; The Unemploy- 
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ment Insurance Act, 1940, by Gerald H. Brown; and Pay- 
roll Deductions, by J. 8. Willis and W. R. Laughlen. 


LinpEr, Leo J. “Social Legislation and National De- 
fense.”” Lawyers Guild Review, Washington, Vol. 1, 
No. 4 (June 1941), pp. 16-22. 

A critical discussion of social legislation in the United 
States and recommended legislative amendments to per- 
mit the socially needy to live in “health and decency,” 
by the Chairman of the National Committee on Social 
Legislation of the Lawyers Guild. Resolutions adopted 
by the recent national convention of the Guild concern- 
ing these and other matters appear on pages 63-68 of 
the same issue. 


Mosuer, Witu1aM E., and Kinesuey, J. Donatp. Public 
Personnel Administration. Revised edition. New 
York and London: Harper, 1941. 671 pp. 


A comprehensive survey of public employment in the 
United States, with special attention to personnel prac- 
tices and conditions of employment. Includes chapters 
on retirement and other benefits and on health and wel- 
fare conditions. 


“1941 Marks Record Social Security Legislative Year.” 
Social Security, New York, Vol. 15, No. 6 (June-July 
1941), pp. 1 ff. 

A review of State legislation in the fields of old-age 
assistance and unemployment compensation. 


Poaer, O. C., and Leron, Mercia. “When Sick Pay 
Constitutes ‘Wages.’’’ Economic Security Bulletin, 
New York, Vol. 5, No. 6 (June 1941), pp. 910. 


Explains the provisions of the Social Security Act con- 
cerning sick pay. 

Rosa, Rosert V. “A Multiplier Analysis of Armament 
Expenditure.” American Economic Review, Menasha, 
Wis., Vol. 31, No. 2 (June 1941), pp. 249-265. 

A discussion of the relation of defense finance to pro- 
gressive stages of the labor market, from general unem- 
ployment to full employment. The author considers 
various measures, including increased pay-roll taxes under 
the Social Security Act, which might be used to direct 
savings into essential channels. 


U. 8. Bureau or Home Economics. Consumer Purchases 
Study, Farm Series—Family Food Consumption and 
Dietary Levels, Five Regions. Washington: U.8. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1941. 393 pp. (U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 405.) 


U. 8. Bureau or Home Economics. 
chases Study, Urban, Village, and Farm. Washington: 
U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1940-41. Family 
Expenditures for Automobile and Other Transportation, 
Five Regions. 272 pp. (U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 415.) Family 
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Expenditures for Medical Care, Five Regions. 239 pp. 
(Miscellaneous Publication No. 402.) Family Housing 
and Facilities, Five Regions. 223 pp. (Miscellaneous 
Publication Ne. 399.) 


U. 8. Bureau or Lasor Sraristics. Money Disburse- 
ments of Employed Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
in Twelve Cities of the South, 1934-36. By Faith M. 
Williams and Alice C. Hanson, assisted by Genevieve 
B. Wimsatt. Washington: U. 8S. Government Printing 
Office, 1941. 700 pp. (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Bulletin No. 640.) 

Presents information on the incomes, current expendi- 
tures, savings, and deficits of 2,710 white workers’ families 
in 12 cities of the South, 858 Negro workers’ families in 
9 of those cities, and 100 Mexican families in Houston. 


U. 8. Burgzav or Lasor Statistics. Study of Consumer 
Purchases, Urban Technical Series—Family Expendi- 
tures in Selected Cities, 1935-36. Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1940-41. 8 vols. (U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 638, vols. 1-8.) 
The volumes deal with housing, food, clothing and per- 

sonal care, furnishings and equipment, medical care, 

travel and transportation, recreation, reading, formal 
education, tobacco, contributions, personal taxes, and 
changes in assets and liabilities. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


Corson, Jonn J. ‘The Dentist and Social Security.” 
Journal of the American Dental Association, Chicago, 
Vol. 28, No. 6 (June 1941), pp. 1007-1010. 


Considers possible coverage of the self-employed pro- 
fessional by old-age and survivors insurance. 


New York. Department oF AvupiT AND CONTROL. 
Twentieth Report of the Comptroller on the Operation of 
the State Employees’ Retirement System, Together With 
the Report of the Actuary on the Twentieth Valuation of 
Its Assets and Liabilities, Including an Investigation of the 
Mortality, Service, and Compensation Experience of 
Members, as of June 30, 1940. Albany, 1941. 80 pp. 
(Legislative Document (1941) No. 44.) 


Unsirep Lutaeran Cuurcu 1n America. The Contribu- 
tory Pension Plan . . . as Adopted by the General Con- 
vention, October 14, 1940. Submitted by the Board of 
Ministerial Pensions and Relief. Philadelphia: Board 
of Ministerial Pensions and Relief, no date. 28 pp. 


Wasuincton (Stare) University. Bureau or Gov- 
ERNMENTAL Researcu. Police Relief and Pension 
Funds in the State of Washington. Seattle: Bureau 
of Governmental Research, University of Washington, 
Feb. 1, 1941. 16 pp. Processed. (Report No. 46.) 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Arxinson, H.C. “Should Unemployment Insurance Be 
Federalized?”” Economic Security Bulletin, New York, 
Vol. 5, No. 6 (June 1941), pp. 4-5. 
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Presents reasons for holding that ‘Federalization is a 
despairing final resort, which we may seriously consider 
but surely nc’. until and unless there has been a complete 
failure by the states in this program.” 


“Board Official Attacks Experience Rating.”’ Economic 
Security Bulletin, New York, Vol. 5, No. 6 (June 1941), 
pp. 3-4. 


Excerpts from an address by Ewan Clague before the 
Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor in Harrisburg, 
May 7, 1941. 


BucHANAN, MarGaRET Terry. The Migration of Workers 
From Tennessee to Michigan. Thesis (A. M.), Vander- 
bilt University. Nashville: Research and Statistics 
Section, Tennessee Unemployment Compensation Diyi- 
sion, Dec. 1, 1940. 65 pp. Processed. 


BurEAU ON Jewish EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, Cuicago. 
What Price Employment Barriers; Report of Activity, 
1938-1940. Chicago: Bureau on Jewish Employment 
Problems, 1941. 24 pp. 


CotomBain, M. “Land Tenure and Agricultural Unem- 
ployment in the United States; The Work of the Farm 
Security Administration.”” IJnternational Labour Re- 
view, Montreal, Vol. 43, No. 6 (June 1941), pp. 645-686. 


“Commencement of Unemployment Insurance in Canada.” 
Labour Gazette, Ottawa, Vol. 41, No. 6 (June 1941), 
pp. 633-638. 


Describes the plan which began operation July 1, 1941; 
summarizes regulations and administrative rulings; and 
gives the text of a radio address on the subject by Norman 
A. McLarty, Canadian Minister of Labor. 


“The Dress Industry Placement Unit; Experiment in 
Servicing Organized Labor and an Organized Industry.” 
Employment Review (New York State Department of 
Labor), Albany, Vol. 3, No. 2 (February 1941), pp. 63- 
70. Processed. 


Euuison, J. Roy. The Answer to Unemployment. Port- 
land, Oreg.: Studio Publishing Company, 1941. 187 
Ppp- 

Advocates the replacement of all existing taxes, includ- 
ing those under the Social Security Act, by a production 
tax, or “‘Protax,’”’ to be assessed against all industries “in 
proportion to the relative importance of the machinery 


employed in that industry as compared with human 
labor.” 
GranaM, James J. “Unemployment Compensation 


Changes.”” Monthly Bulletin of the Employment Secu- 

rity Division, Hartford, Conn., Vol. 6, No. 6 (June 1941), 

pp. 1-2. 

Summarizes important recent amendments to the 
Connecticut Unemployment Compensation Law. 


GranGeEr, Lester B.; Soper, Louis H.; and WILKINSIN, 
WiuuuMm H.H. Toward Job Adjustment; With Specific 
Reference to the Vocational Problems of Racial, Reli- 
gious and Cultural Minority Groups. New York: Wel- 
fare Council of New York City, 1941. 78 pp. 
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Discusses the vocational problems of minority groups, 
the role and techniques of the employment interviewer 
in helping to overcome job discrimination, and organized 
efforts on behalf of minorities. Prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Minority Groups of the Section 
on Employment and Vocational Guidance, Welfare Council 


of New York City. 


Great Brirain. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE STATUTORY 
Committee. Reports . .. on the Financial Condition 
of the Unemployment Fund on the 81st December 1940. 
London: Stationery Office, 1941. 14 pp. (House of 
Commons Paper 65, 1941.) 


Analysis of the 1940 fiscal status of the general and 
agricultural unemployment funds of Great Britain, with 
a section on the unemployment fund under war conditions. 


Guru, Georce W. ‘States’ Rights vs. Federalization in 
Unemployment Compensation.’”’ Economic Security 
Bulletin, New York, Vol. 5, No. 6 (June 1941), pp. 1-2 ff. 


Critical comment on present practices and proposed 
plans which tend to limit State sovereignty in the field 
of unemployment compensation. 


Harnor, E. A. “New Benefit Laws.’ South Dakota 
Unemployment Compensation Comments, Aberdeen, Vol. 
2, No. 6 (June 1941), pp. 3-4. Processed. 


An explanation of 1941 South Dakota unemployment 
compensation amendments affecting benefits. 


Inurnois. Department oF Lasor. Dtviston or PLAce- 
MENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. An Expla- 
nation of Employers’ Duties Under the IUinois Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act. Revised. Chicago, Apr. 15, 
1941. 39 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL Lasor Orrice. Labour Supply and Na- 
tinal Defence. Montreal: International Labor Office, 
1941. 245 pp. (Studies and Reports, Series C (Em- 
ployment and Unemployment) No. 23.) 


A study, prepared by Pierre Waelbroeck and Elizabeth 
Mayer of the International Labor Office, analyzing the 
problems and describing the policies referring directly to 
the regulation, distribution, and mobilization of labor 
supply in many of the belligerent nations and in the 
United States. Part I, Problems of Labour Supply, dis- 
cusses allocation of manpower between armed forces and 
industry, employment control, vocational adaptation of 
the labor supply, and the mobilization of labor reserves. 
Part II, Problems of Information and Organisation, 
describes the measures taken to obtain adequate labor- 
market information and the various national administra- 
tive organizations charged with maintaining industrial 
manpower. 


Joy, Aryness. ‘‘The Meaning of Unemployment Statis- 
tics.” Journal of the American Statistical Association. 
Washington, Vol. 36, No. 214 (June 1941), pp. 167-174. 


Advocates new statistical methods for estimating unem- 
ployment, including direct monthly sampling such as the 
WPA now uses, a comprehensive census of population 
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confined to a few basic questions once every five years, 
and large sample enumerations by the Census Bureau 
once every two years. 


“‘Labour Conditions in Occupied Norway.” International 
Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 43, No. 6 (June 1941), 
pp. 687-700. 


Liss, Samuet. ‘‘Farm Migrants in New Jersey.”’ Land 
Policy Review, Washington, Vol. 4, No. 6 (June 1941), 
pp. 29-37. 


‘‘Master and Servant—Unemployment Insurance—Un- 
employment Due to a Labor or Trade Dispute.”” Min- 
nesota Law Review, Minneapolis, Vol. 25, No. 7 (June 
1941), pp. 956-958. 


A note on Bodinson Mfg. Co. v. Calif. Empl. Comm., 
Cal. 1941, 109 P (2d) 935, disqualifying employees from 
benefits for the period of unemployment due to a labor 
dispute. 


Myers, Howarp B. “Dynamics of Labor Supply.” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 36, No. 214 (June 1941), pp. 175-184. 


Discusses short-term trends in the labor market as 
revealed by the WPA Monthly Report of Unemployment, 
which since January 1940 has been based upon direct 
interviews with a cross section of the total population. 


New Jersry. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CoM- 
MISSION. Explanation of the Contribution and Re- 
porting Provisions of the New Jersey Unemployment 
Compensation Law and Regulations. ‘Trenton, Apr. 15, 
1941. 7 pp. 


New York State. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor. DIVISION OF 
PLACEMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. Partial 
Unemployment; Administrative Studies of Unemployment 
Insurance and of the Inter-Relation of Partial and Total 
Unemployment Benefits. Albany, 1941. 311 pp. 
(Placement and Unemployment Insurance Series, 
Special Bulletin No. 3.) 


Analyzes initial experience in the field of unemployment 
compensation in the United States, including a number of 
special State studies, describes the operation of unemploy- 
ment insurance in New York, and notes foreign experience. 
Also contains the Second Report on Partial Unemployment, 
submitted February 1, 1939, by a committee consisting 
of Herman A. Gray, Marion B. Folsom, and George 
Meany, and the committee’s Report on Partial Unemploy- 
ment, 1940. Includes a bibliography, a glossary of terms, 
and the reports of the industrial commissioner to the 
legislature in 1939 and 1940. 


On1o. Bureau oF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. 
State Apvisory Counciu. Reports: Unanimous Report, 
February 26, 1941; Supplementary Report of Two Public 
Members, April 10, 1941; Supplementary Report of Two 
Public Members, April 15, 1941. Columbus, 1941. 25 
pp. Processed. 


Recommendations to the Governor of Ohio, the General 
Assembly, and the Administrator for amendments of the 
State unemployment compensation law. 
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Prerz, L. A. “Benefit Claims.” South Dakota Unem- 
ployment Compensation Comments, Aberdeen, Vol. 2, 
No. 5 (May 1941), pp. 3-7. Processed. 


Pierz, L.A. “The Pooled Account.” South Dakota Un- 
employment Compensation Comments, Aberdeen, Vol. 2, 
No. 6 (June 1941), pp. 6-8. Processed. 


An analysis of the status of the South Dakota pooled 
fund for unemployment compensation, in the light of 1941 
amendments “guaranteeing the solvency of the pooled 
account by authorizing withdrawals from the employers’ 
reserve accounts.” 


Scumipt, Emerson P. “Experience Rating and Benefit 
Payments in Unemployment Compensation.” Eco- 
nomic Security Bulletin, New York, Vol. 5, No. 6 (June 
1941), pp. 6-7. 


Maintains, by the use of Wisconsin data, that experience- 
rating provisions do not result in excessive contesting of 
benefit claims by employers, and undertakes to show that 
there is no essential contradiction between experience 
rating and the payment of adequate benefits. 


‘The State’s Industry and Its Workers; What the Records 
of the Department of Labor Show.”” Employment Re- 
view (New York State Department of Labor), Albany, 
Vol. 3, No. 2 (February 1941), pp. 56-62. Processed. 


Points of interest concerning the pattern and current 
problems of industry and employment in New York State, 
with a description of the sources of information within the 
State Department of Labor. 


Topp, Josern A. ‘‘Appeals and Judicial Review Under 
the Mississippi Unemployment Compensation Law.” 
Mississippi Law Journal, University, Miss., Vol. 13, 
No. 4 (May 1941), pp. 501-512. 


Topp, Josern A. “Provisions for Appeal and Judicial 
Review of Unemployment Compensation Decisions.” 
Louisiana Law Review, University, La., Vol. 3, No. 4 
(May 1941), pp. 777-793. 


U. 8S. Work Projects ApMINiIsTRATION. New York 
Strate. Analysis and Report on a Survey of the Albany 
Labor Market. Ellery B. Gordon, Analyst. Albany: 
City of Albany, April 1941. 335 pp. Processed. 


A comprehensive statistical analysis showing what pro- 
portion of the residents of Albany were or were not in the 
labor market, reasons for not being in the labor market, 
and the work status of available workers classified by 
personal, social, and economic characteristics. 


Waters, Lawrence Lesure. “Transient Mexican Agri- 
cultural Labor.”” Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, 
Baton Rouge, Vol. 22, No. 1 (June 1941), pp. 49-66. 


A brief history and survey of the position of transient 
Mexican agricultural labor, with comment on the possi- 
bility of extending the Social Security Act to agricultural 
laborers. 
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Wotrez, Bertram D. “The Silent Soviet Revolution,” 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, Vol. 183, No, 1093 
(June 1941), pp. 10-18. 


Describes increasing labor-market controls and some of 
their consequences in the U. 8S. 8. R. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


“Analysis of Employee Time in the Oklahoma Department 
of Public Welfare.” Public Welfare Review, Oklahoma 
City, Vol. 4, No. 2 (January 1941), pp. 2-7. 


BENJAMIN, PauLtL. “The Way to Public Understanding.” 
Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 77, No. 6 (June 
1941), pp. 174-175. 


Discusses what social workers and organizations can do 
to secure better public understanding of their work. 


Brrp, Dorotay G. “How Relief Affects Parent-Child 
Relationships.” The Family, New York, Vol. 22, No, 4 
(June 1941), pp. 117-122. 


Cotsy, Mary Routu. Problems and Procedures in Adop- 
tion. Washington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 
1941. 130 pp. (U.S. Children’s Bureau, Publication 
No. 262.) 


A study of adoption procedures in Alabama, California, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin during 1934 “to 
show the extent to which the safeguards . . . set up by 
legislation or through administration had been effective.” 


“Community Organization.”” Tennessee Public Welfare 
Record, Nashville, Vol. 4, No. 6 (June 1941), p. 1. 


The introduction to a series of 9 articles on the use of 
community resources by public welfare workers. 


“Distribution of State Aid Among Counties.”’ Public 
Welfare Bulletin, Bismarck, N. D., Vol. 6, No. 5 (May 
1941), pp. 1-6. Processed. 


Analyzes the current relief situation in North Dakota 
in the light of recent cuts in legislative appropriations. 


“People, Politics, and Public Welfare.” 
No. 7 


Dunn, Lovuna. 
Alabama Social Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 6, 
(July 1941), pp. 9-12. 


Frecp, Marsnatu, III. “A Layman Looks at Public 
Welfare.” Public Welfare News, Chicago, Vol. 9, No. 6 
(June 1941), pp. 1-4. Processed. 


Fisuer, Jacos. “Running Out on the Needy.” Social 
Work Today, New York, Vol. 8, No. 9 (June-July 1941), 
pp. 17-18 ff. 

Discusses the relief problem during the current period of 
industrial expansion for defense. 
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Guetr, Corinne Frazier. “The WPA and the Blind.” 
Outlook for the Blind, New York, Vol. 25, No. 3 (June 
1941), pp. 114-116. 

A review of surveys, eye-testing projects, and vocational 
rehabilitation work for the blind under the auspices of the 
WPA. 

Hamurron, Gorpon. ‘The Underlying Philosophy of 
Social Case Work.”” The Family, New York, Vol. 22, 
No. 5 (July 1941), pp. 139-147. 

Jackson, GLENN E. “New York State’s Settlement 
Laws.” Social Work Today, New York, Vol. 8, No. 
9 (June-July 1941), pp. 15-16 ff. 

Analyzes the problem of settlement in relation to eligi- 
bility for public aid. 

Lenroot, KarHartne F. “A Democracy’s Responsibil- 
ity to Its Children.” Pennsylvania Social Work, Har- 
risburg, Vol. 8, No. 1 (July 1941), pp. 3-8. 

A review of past and present child welfare needs, with 
emphasis on the findings of the 1940 White House Confer- 
ence on Children in a Democracy. 

Le Vien, MarGARet, and Bropsky, Irvine. “Trenton 
Organizes for Defense.’’ Social Work Today, New York, 
Vol. 8, No. 9 (June-July 1941), pp. 11-14. 

Recent welfare activities in Trenton on behalf of the 
members of the armed forces. 


LovistaNA. STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE. 
Public Welfare in Louisiana. Baton Rouge, 1941. 23 
pp. 


“A handbook on public welfare administration in the 
State, with a brief explanation of the organization, func- 
tions, services, and legal responsibilities of the Louisiana 
Department of Public Welfare.” 


Marcus, Grace F. “Changes in the Theory of Relief- 
Giving.”” Social Work Today, New York, Vol. 8, No. 
9 (June-July 1941), pp. 6-9 ff. 

Discusses the effects of public assistance developments 
upon case work. 


McNort, Paut V. “Public Welfare and National De- 
fense.” Public Welfare in Indiana, Indianapolis, Vol. 
51, No. 6 (June 1941), pp. 3-4. 

Sets forth reasons why the national defense program 
“presents an unparalleled opportunity for the advance- 
ment of public welfare work and the permanent improve- 
ment of our social condition.” 


“The National Conference of Social Work.” Public Wel- 
fare News, Chicago, Vol. 9, No. 6 (June 1941), pp. 6-8. 
Processed. 


Summarizes some of the principal addresses at the At- 
lantic City conference, and reports on the sessions of the 
American Public Welfare Association at the conference 
and on the meetings of the section on public welfare ad- 
ministration. Contains accounts of the sessions of the 
National Council of State Public Assistance and Welfare 
Administrators, and of the meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Local Administrators, both held in Chicago in May. 
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“National Defense at the ‘Grass Roots.’” Public Welfare 
in Indiana, Indianapolis, Vol. 51, No. 6 (June 1941), pp. 
11-15. 

Illustrated accounts by Indiana county welfare directors 
of “the imprint made upon their communities by defense 
projects, the demands upon their departments and the 
ways in which they are rallying to meet these new and 
challenging responsibilities.” 


New York Ciry. DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE. Annual 
Report, 1989-1940. New York, no date. 146 pp. 


Norts Dakota. RELIEF AND Dest Survey CommMIssION. 
Final Report, January 1, 1941. Place not given, 1941. 
22 pp. Processed. 

Recommendations of a body created in 1938 to make a 
survey of relief needs, old-age pensions, and local finance. 


Noya, Ligta L. “Child Welfare Services and the Federal 
“Juvenile Delinquents.” Puerto Rico Health Bulletin, 
San Juan, Vol. 5, No. 6 (June 1941), pp. 151-155. 


Owen, A.D. K. “The End of the Household Means Test 
in Great Britian.’ Internationat Labour Review, 
Montreal, Vol. 43, No. 6 (June 1941), pp. 627-644. 
Traces the background of the means-test controversy 

in Great Britain from 1921 to 1931, describes its differing 

aspects during the 1930’s, and discusses the 1941 modi- 
fications in the law. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE. RURAL 
Cuitp WELFARE Unit. New Opportunities for Public 
Services to Dependent and Neglected Children in Rural 
Counties Through Federal Assistance. Revised. Har- 
risburg, Jan. 1, 1941. 12 pp. Processed. 


Rice, Lovuisz, ‘Effective Organization of Social Forces 
in Small Towns.’’ Alabama Social Welfare, Montgom- 
ery, Vol. 6, No. 7 (July 1941), pp. 4-5. 


SPRINGER, GERTRUDE, and CLosE, Katuryn. “Priorities 
on the Social Front.” Survey Midmonthly, New York, 
Vol. 77, No. 7 (July 1941), pp. 203-217. 

Illustrated review of the annual meeting of the National 

Conference of Social Work, at Atlantic City, June 1-7. 


U. S. Bureau or Lasor Sratistics. Homes for Aged in 
the United States. Washington: U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, 1941. 126 pp. (Bulletin No. 677.) 


A comprehensive report—‘undertaken for the use of the 
Social Security Board, of social workers dealing with the 
placement of elderly people, and also of aged persons in- 
terested in finding a home’’—summarizing data from 1,339 
of the 1,428 “‘active homes” for old persons in the United 
States. Includes a “substantially complete” directory 
which gives the entrance requirements, fees, and capacity 
of each institution. 


Watiace, Epwin W. Veterans’ Benefits; Post Welfare 
Officer’s Guide. New York: Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Department of New York, 1941. 116 pp. 

“The intent of this manual is to provide the post welfare 
or service officer, or the inquiring veteran, with informa- 
tion in regard to public and private social welfare re- 
sources, with procedures and suggestions as to how these 
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agencies may be used for the benefit of veterans and their 
dependents when in need. . . .” 


Youne, Pauuine V. Social Case Work in National De- 
fense; A Cultural Approach to the Problems of Enlisted 
Men and Their Families. Introduction by Fred K. 
Hoehler. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1941. xxx, 292 
pp. 

Reviews the principal case work processes and objectives, 
including application and intake, case histories, inter- 
viewing, recording, and such broader topics as the cul- 
tural approach to social case work, the social recondition- 
ing process, diagnosis, and insight, used in dealing with 
“persons and families who cannot meet unaided the 
problems incidental to national defense and who cannot 
make satisfactory adjustments to the exigencies of the 
present program.” 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


‘*Federal Grants to States for Public Health Work; An 
Analysis by the Bureau of Legal Medicine and Legisla- 
tion.”” Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Chicago, Vol. 117, No. 3 (July 19, 1941), pp. 204-205. 


GoLpMANN, Franz. ‘Medical Care for Employees.” 
Personnel Journal, New York, Vol. 20, No. 2 (June 1941), 
pp. 66-71. 

Describes the principal characteristics and some statis- 
tical findings of two company plans of health care. 


“Health Insurance in Saskatchewan; Survey of Rural and 
Urban Medical and Hospitalization Plans.” Ministry 
of Labour Gazetie, Ottawa, Vol. 41, No. 6 (June 1941), 
pp. 639-641. 


Iuurno1s. COMMISSION FOR PuysicaALLy HANDICAPPED 
Curtpren. A Note on the Illinois Commission for 
Physically Handicapped Children. Chicago, February 
1941. 4 pp. Processed. 


ILLINOIs. COMMISSION FOR PuysicaALLy HANDICAPpgp 
CuitpREN. Some Unmet Needs of Physically Handi. 
capped Children in Illinois, by Lawrence J. 


18 pp. Pro 


Executive Secretary. Chicago, 1940. 


cessed. 


New Jersey. DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS yp 
AGENciIES. StraTE COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND. Sepp. 
ice to the |Blind, and Visually Handicapped in New 
Jersey. Newark, January 1941. 22 pp. 


Oprice, Harotp W., and Hittensranp, Harowp. “The 
Public Dental Health Program From the Viewpoint of 
the Dentist in Private Practice.”” Journal of the Ameri. 
can Dental Association, Chicago, Vol. 28, No. 5 (May 
1941), pp. 719-725. 


Prytt, Waiter. ‘Some Remarks on Sickness Insuranee,” 
Public Affairs, Halifax, N. 8., Vol. 4, No. 4 (Summer 
1941), pp. 203-204. 

Arguments in favor of health insurance, with special 
reference to the United States. 


Reep, Lovis 8.,and Crarxk, Dean A. “Appraising Public 
Medical Services.”” American Journal of Public Health, 
New York, Vol. 31, No. 5 (May 1941), pp. 421-430. 

Sets forth standards for evaluating tax-supported medi- 
cal services for the needy, and recommends Federal aid 
to the States for such services. 


U. 8S. Cumpren’s Bureau. Maternity Care at Publie 
Expense in Siz Counties in New York State, July 1, 
1935—June 30, 1936. Washington: U. 8S. Government 
Printing Office, 1941. 85 pp. (Bureau Publication No. 
267.) 

Data for 6 unnamed New York counties concerning 
“patients receiving maternity care at public expense . . . 
expressed in terms of the number of visits and the length 
of the period during which patients received medical or 
nursing care in their own homes or in hospitals.” 





